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CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION 

Pope's  reputation  as  a writer  has  been  simultaneously 
enhanced  and  damaged  because  he  wrote  in  heroic  couplets. 
Ever  since  the  late  eighteenth  century,  critics  have  been 
impressed  by  Pope's  brilliance  in  couplets  which  employ 
balance  and  antithesis.  At  the  same  time,  however,  they 
have  thought  this  very  characteristic  made  Pope  too  witty, 
too  drily  intellectual  to  be  considered  a major  English 
poet  in  anything  but  satire  or  "witty"  poetry  like  that  of 
the  Rape  of  the  Lock.  But  since  the  Romantic  Revival  many 
have  felt  that  "real"  poetry  should  not  be  witty. 

Wordsworth,  for  example,  regarded  Pope  as  an  extremely 
gifted  poet  who  lacked  either  the  force  of  character  to 
write  real  poetry  or  who  perversely  refused  to  write  the 
kind  of  poetry  Wordsworth  believed  in.1  Not  too  many  years 
after  Wordsworth,  Matthew  Arnold  crowned  Pope,  as  well  as 
Dryden,  "classics  of  our  prose." 


1 "Essay  Supplementary  to  the  Preface"  to  Lyrical 
Ballads.  1815,  in  Discussions  of  Alexander  Pope,  ed. 
llufus  A.  Blanchard  (Boston:  D.’TJ.  Heath  and  6 o . , I960), 
pp.  28-29. 
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It  is  a tribute  to  Pope's  power  as  a writer  that  he 
has  always  had  a solid  if  fluctuating  reputation  from  age 
to  age,  just  as  Donne  or  Wordsworth.  Pope's  fame  in  the 
nineteenth  century  was  slighter  than  at  present;  but  when 
the  Victorian  Age  wrote  itself  out  in  poetry  and  passed 
into  the  twentieth  century,  the  re-discovery  of  John 
Donne's  poetry  by  Sir  Herbert  Grierson  (1912)  helped 
seriously  witty  poetry  to  become  popular  once  again. 

Although  Donne  and  Pope  are  different  kinds  of  poets,  of 
course,  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  the  twentieth  century  the 
whole  general  re-emphasis  upon  the  intellectual  quality  of 
poetry  and  of  technique  as  a dynamic  factor  in  poetry  has 
contributed  to  the  increased  awareness  of  the  value  of 
Pope's  poetry.  At  the  same  time,  scholars  and  critics  as 
well  as  sophisticated  general  readers  have  become  interested 
in  the  heroic  couplet  because  its  form  imposes  limitations 
upon  the  poet  who  uses  it;  and  Pope's  skill  within  the 
limitations  of  his  measure  constitutes  one  of  the  most 
interesting  factors  of  his  art. 

During  the  last  twenty-five  years  several  studies  of 
Pope's  poetry  have  appeared,  and  some  of  the  most  important 
ones  have  dealt  with  Pope's  use  of  the  couplet.  Each  of 
these  studies  has  had  something  valid  and  useful  to  say 
about  Pope's  couplets  and  his  poetry,  but  each  is  a 
partial  study.  Taken  altogether  they  suggest  the  need  for 
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a systematic  examination  of  Pope's  couplet  structures  nnfl 
designs  in  the  light  of  their  discoveries.  They  suggest 
also  that  it  is  time  for  a more  comprehensive  study  of 
Pope's  couplet  structure  not  as  a static  hut  brilliant 
form  on  which  he  strings  a series  of  poems,  but  as  an 
individual,  dynamic  principle  within  each  poem.  What  is 
needed  also,  as  one  can  gather  from  the  incompleteness  of 
these  studies,  is  an  examination  of  Pope's  couplet  styles 
and  designs  from  his  early  poems  to  his  last. 

The  development  of  the  Neo-classic  couplet  has  been 
clearly  traced,  and  the  culmination  of  its  brilliant 
possibilities  of  balance  and  antithesis  in  Pope  has  become 
a fundamental  truism  about  the  Neo-classic  period.  Ruth 
Wallerstein  has  shown  how  the  Neo-classic  couplet  developed 
from  the  unrelated  or  accidental  balance  between  meter  and 
sense  of  the  half-lines  of  Michael  Drayton,  through  the 
refinements  in  the  balancing  of  half-lines  by  Ben  Jons on, 
George  Sandys  and  Falkland,  to  the  more  integrated  verse 
structures  of  the  later  seventeenth  century  poets. ^ 

George  Williamson  emphasized  the  rhetorical 
patterning  of  the  developing  couplet  rather  than  its 


? 

Ruth  C.  Wallerstein,  "The  Development  of  the 
Rhetoric  and  Metre  of  the  Heroic  Couplet,  Especially  in 
1625-1645, " PMLA,  L(1935),  166-209. 
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metrics.  He  saw  its  development  as  the  fulfillment  of 
the  sententious  figures  of  Neo-classical  wit,  especially 
of  inversion  (antimetabole),  antithesis  (antitheton),  and 
parallelism  and  balance  (parison).  Williamson  discovered 
the  main  line  of  the  couplet's  rhetorical  development  in 
Jonson,  in  Waller,  and  especially  in  Dryden  who  brought 
the  rhetoric  of  the  couplet  to  a higher  concision  and 
discipline  than  others.^  Of  this  general  development  he 
wrote: 

As  the  Elizabethan  quibble  on  words  passed  into  the 
Metaphysical  quibble  on  sense,  so  the  latter  passed 
into  a new  style  of  wit  which  depended  less  upon  the 
ambiguity  than  upon  the  antithesis  of  ideas,  or  less 
upon  startling  reconciliations  and  more  upon 
surprising  oppositions.  Prom  the  surprising  oppo- 
sition of  ideas  wit  passed  into  verse  as  opposition 
of  structure. 4 

In  short,  according  to  both  Wallerstein  and  Williamson, 
the  couplet  seems  to  have  moved  inevitably  toward  closure, 
and  toward  the  rhetorical  as  well  as  structural  balance  of 
half-lines  and  of  syntactic  units,  all  of  which  are 
characteristic  of  Dryden  and  Pope. 

Geoffrey  Tillotson's  study  of  Pope's  poetry  displays 
clearly  Pope's  facility  in  all  the  techniques  of  balance, 


^George  Williamson,  "The  Rhetorical  Pattern  of  Neo- 
classical Wit,"  MP,  33  (1935),  55-81. 

4Ibid. . pp.  74-75. 
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especially  those  that  turn  upon  zeugma  and  chiasmus.  In 
general,  he  shows  how  Pope  achieves  subtler  balances  in 
his  later  poetry,  how  swiftly  his  poetry  moves  when  it 
needs  to,  and  how  conversational  Pope  can  be  in  the 
Satires  while  holding  the  couplet  norm.'’  Tillotson 
observes,  but  does  not  emphasize,  the  fact  that  Pope  sought 
in  his  later  poems  a more  unobtrusive  way  of  gaining 
economical  effects.  The  value  of  Tillotson* s observations 
on  Pope’s  couplets  is  useful  but  his  whole  treatment  is 
necessarily  general,  and  he  does  not  observe  closely  enough 
Pope*s  techniques  of  design  in  open  passages  and  his  use 
of  couplets  en  masse. 

R.  K.  Root  examines  more  closely  than  Tillotson 
Pope's  use  of  masses  of  couplets.  He  wrote  of  Pope's 
verse  paragraphs: 

When  Pope's  metrical  art  is  at  its  best,  his  couplets 
do  not  merely  follow  one  upon  another's  heels.  They 
group  themselves  into  the  larger  unit  of  the  verse- 
paragraph,  the  group  being  held  together  both  by  the 
logic  of  the  sense  and  by  the  cadence  of  the  modulation. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  his  more  impassioned 
poetry — the  elevated  eloquence  of  the  Essay  on  Man 
or  the  intense  scorn  of  his  great  satire. o 


^Geoffrey  Tillotson,  On  the  Poetry  of  Pope  (Oxford: 
Oxford  University  Press,  T93&) » pp.  1 25-59 • 

g 

Robert  Kilburn  Root,  The  Poetical  Career  of  Alexander 
Pope  (Princeton:  Princeton  University Press  anT’London: 
Oxford  University  Press,  1938),  pp.  46-4-7* 
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The  closed,  end— stopped  couplet  is  not  Pope’s  only  couplet, 
Root  observed;  and  he  points  out  the  open  constructions 
frequently  found  in  Pope’s  verse  paragraphs  and  how  in 
many  of  them  the  sense  is  suspended  for  different  effects 
through  several  couplets. ^ One  should  add  that  Pope’s 
frequent  use  of  open  passages  and  the  structural  modifi- 
cations of  them  are  vital  to  the  development  of  his  poetry. 

Root's  sensitive  treatment  of  Pope's  methods  of  vary- 
ing his  pauses  emphasizes  indirectly  another  problem  of 
couplet  structure.  He  shows  how  Pope  uses  many  different 
kinds  of  pauses  for  many  different  effects.* 8 9  If  this  is 
true  (and  it  seems  to  be),  it  follows  that  the  many  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  pauses  are  simply  reflections  of  the  variety 
of  couplet  structures. 

Root's  insight  into  some  of  Pope's  skills  is  reflec- 
ted in  his  prescriptions  for  reading  Pope.  He  writes: 

It  [the  verse  of  Dryden  and  Pope]  must  be  read  first 
of  aH,  with  a certain  stateliness  and  deliberation  of 
utterance;  it  is  not  to  be  hurpied.  Its  prevailing 
tempo  is  andante;  its  steps  are  those  of  the  minuet. 

It  must.be  read,  also,  with  single-eyed  attention  to 
the  logical  value  of  its  words  and  phrases;  each 
syllable  must  be  given  the  weight,  and  no  more  than 
the  weight,  appropriate  to  it  from  the  logic  of  the 
context,  with  totalqunconcern  for  the  rhythmic  pattern 
of  the  iambic  line.7 


^Ibid. , pp.  4-6-50. 

8Ibid. . pp.  38-46. 

9Ibid. , p.  36. 
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These  sensitive  observations  make  worthwhile  demands  upon 
the  reader:  he  must  in  reading  Pope  observe  the  subtleties 
and,  inf erentially , the  variations  of  Pope's  couplet 
structures.  One  or  two  things  in  Root's  prescriptions 
should  be  explained  a little  more  fully.  When  Root  says 
the  "steps"  of  Pope's  verse  are  those  of  the  minuet,  one 
is  likely  to  think  of  the  tune  of  his  favorite  minuet, 
when  what  Root  actually  emphasizes  in  Pope's  verse  are  its 
patterns  of  motion  alternating  with  well-defined  stops. 

Root  is  speaking  of  a sequence  of  motions  and  stops 
considerably  more  complicated  than  what  one  is  likely  to 
imagine  when  he  hears  a minuet  played. 

Perhaps  Root's  choice  of  the  term  "stateliness" 
could  be  a little  misleading.  Pope  should  be  read  with 
deliberation,  as  Root  says,  but  too  much  stateliness  could 
make  some  of  Pope's  finest  passages  a little  wooden. 

Root's  implications,  however,  are  sound:  one  should  read 
Pope  with  the  proper  attention  to  all  the  variations  of 
his  couplet  structures  and  designs.  Por  example,  the 
opening  of  the  Dunciad  of  174-3  requires  one  kind  of  reading: 

The  Mighty  Mother,  and  her  Son  who  brings 
The  Smithf ield  Muses  to  the  ear  of  Kings, 

I sing.  Say  you,  her  instruments  the  Great  I 
Gall'd  to  this  work  by  Dulness,  Jove,  and  Pate: 
w^ose  care,  in  vain  decry'd  and  curst. 

Still  Dunce  the  second  reigns  like  Dunce  the  first; 
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Say  how  the  Goddess  bade  Britannia  sleep, 

And  pour'd  her  Spirit  o'er  the  land  and  deep.10 

Let  one  compare  the  sweep  of  this  passage  to  the  dancing 
balances  in  the  opening  of  the  slighter  Essay  on  Criticism 
and  the  different  emphases  demanded  by  the  readings  will 
be  immediately  clear.  As  a radical  contrast  to  the 
passage  above,  here  is  a conversational  exchanges 

[Pope]  Suppose  I censure — you  know  what  I mean 

To  save  a Bishop,  may  I name  a Dean? 

Fr.  A Dean,  Sir?  no:  his  Fortune  is  not  made. 
You  hurt  a man  that's  rising  in  the  Trade.1! 

Only  a tone  of  sly  insinuation  combined  with  mordant 
sarcasm  could  render  the  deadly  mockery  of  the  Satirist, 
and  only  one  of  complaisant  and  righteous  unawareness  the 
crass  objection  of  the  "Friend. " 

One  could  cite  a hundred  passages  in  the  major  poems 
ox  Pope  that  are  full  of  rushing  passion,  amused  detach- 
ment, melancholy  restraint— or  full  of  majesty  as  in  the 
close  of  the  fourth  book  of  the  Punciad.  In  short,  all 


. All  quotations  from  Pope's  poems  are  taken  from 
xno  Twickenham  Jdition  of  the  Poems  of  Alexander  Pone  (7 
Yols.)  John  Butt,  General  l^t oin^oS^oST'^ethuenriSd  New 
Haven:  Yale  University  Press,  194-0-1950.  Hereinafter 

as  -Tx'/lck«  This  passage  from  Vol.  V,  pp. 

oo /—bo | XI#  1 — o • 


314  £2  J&e  Satires.  Part  Two,  Vol.  IV,  p. 
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would  support  Root’s  general  position  that  Pope  should  be 
read  with  a subtle  flexibility  from  passage  to  passage 
and  from  poem  to  poem. 

V.  K.  Wimsatt,  Jr.,  another  penetrating  critic  of 
Pope’s  use  of  the  couplet,  focuses  his  attention  upon 
Pope's  rhymes.  In  "One  Relation  of  Rhyme  to  Reason,”  he 
illustrates  and  explains  Pope's  almost  unequalled  skill 
in  achieving  brilliant,  witty,  and  poetic  effects  with 
rhyme.  For  witty  effects  Pope  frequently  rhymes  words 
xirhose  rhyming  effect  depends  upon  some  clever  or  shocking 
disparity  or  twist;  and  the  alogical  relationships  of  the 
rhyme  words  force  a humorous  or  satirical  resemblance 
between  the  words  rhymed.  Wimsatt  shows  clearly  that  Pope 
gets  brilliant  results  by  rhyming  different  parts  of 
speech,  or  by  accentuating  a different  function  of  the 
same  part  of  speech  in  rhyme  position.  The  difference  in 
each  case  gains  in  richness  because  of  the  tendency  of 
Pope's  couplets  to  parallel  structure.12  Of  the  "tendency" 
of  Pope's  couplets  he  writes* 


Pope's  couplets,  no  matter  what  their  syntax,  tend  to 
hover  on  the  verge  of  antithesis  and  hence  to  throw  a 

the8rh3^e°wo£u?13e:r  differsIiee  of  meminS  appears  in 


1?Ibid..  p.  159. 
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A true  observation,  and  a most  useful  and  creative 
hint  about  how  to  study  Pope  in  order  to  penetrate  the 
richness  of  his  antithesis  (as  Wimsatt  ably  demonstrated). 
A majority  of  Pope's  couplets  do  tend  to  parallelism, 
which  creates  its  counterpart,  antithesis.  One  should 
observe,  though,  that  a great  many  of  Pope's  couplets 
employ  a second  line  which  adds  to  the  meaning  of  the 
first  or  qualifies  without  contradicting  and  without 
suggesting  antithesis.  Por  example,  in  these  two  couplets 
the  rhymes  are  logically  related  in  a consonant  fashion 
rather  than  antithetically: 


Has  God,  thou  fooll  work'd  solely  for  thy  good, 

Tfcy  joy,  thy  pastime,  thy  attire,  thy  food? 

The  link  dissolves,  each  seeks  a fresh  embrace. 

Another  love  succeeds,  another  race.l^ 

(Essay  on  Man.  Ill 

2^,-T29^6) 

The  rhyme  words  are  similar  and  are  causally  related. 

"Food"  is  a continuation  and  a part  of  "good";  and  "embrace" 
literally  causes  "race."  These  kinds  of  couplets,  it  must 
be  emphasized,  occur  frequently  throughout  Pope's  poems. 

Many  of  Pope's  couplets  are  what  can  be  called  "straight," 
i.e.,  their  rhymes  are  innocent  of  antithesis  and  innocent 
of  a relationship  of  logical  causation  as  in  the  two 


14 

! 29-30.  Vo1*  III“I»  PP*  95,  105.,  11.  27-28, 
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examples  above.  While  the  antithesis  and  parallelism 
treated  so  cogently  by  Wimsatt  constitute  a dominant 
characteristic  of  Pope's  couplets,  we  shall  see  that  Pope 
can  employ  other  couplet  styles  when  he  needs  them,  for 
whatever  purpose. 

Variation  and  subtlety  within  the  rigidity  of  form 
appeal  to  Yvor  Winters  as  Pope's  most  exciting  couplet 
trait.  He  writes: 


of  the  line  wil1  be  stronger  in  the 
couplet  than  in  any  other  stanza  because  the  couplet 
is  the  simplest  and  most  obvious  form  of  stanza 
possioXs# 


This  mathematical  and  almost  mechanical  recurrence  of 
line  and  stanza  provides  an  obvious  substructure  and 
core  of  connotation  over  which  poetic  variations  may 

they  derivc  831  exact  identity.  ThJre 
is,  in  addition,  a norm  within  the  norm,  at  least  in 
the  case  of  every  master  save  Churchill,  the  norm  of 
the  Popean  couplet;  and  even  Churchill  can  refer  to 
this  norm  from  a distance. 

The  secondary  relationships  of  the  couplet  are 
unhampered  by  the  rigidity  of  the  primary,  and  the 

sJt  ?f  relationships  (the  tertiary)  between 
the  constant  element  and  the  varying  element,  will  be 
therefore  unlimited,  at  the  same  time,  however,  that 

is  Providing  a permanent  point  of 
reference,  or  feeling  of  cohesion  for  the  whole. 1> 


Prom  the  point  of  view  of  this  study,  the  valid  and 
relevant  inference  to  be  drawn  from  W3.nters  is  that 


rnnTOrlH  ilnte?s*  Influence  of  Meter  on  Poetic 

Convention,  from  In  Defense  of  Season  (New  York:  The 
Swallow  Press  and  William  Morrow- and  "Co. , 1947) , p.  142. 
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different  couplet  structures  and  designs  are  necessaiy  to 
carry  forward  the  kinds  of  metrical  and  rhythmic  tensions 
against  the  couplet  form  itself,  and  against  the  particular 
couplet-norm  within  an  iMividual  poem,  this  norm  being  a 
variation  of  the  general,  abstract  heroic  couplet  norm. 

All  of  the  recent  writers  on  Pope  cited  above  have 
written  illuminatingly  and  usefully  about  Pope's  couplets. 
(Even  wallerstein  and  Williamson  who  were  not  directly 
concerned  with  Pope  threw  light  upon  the  state  of  the 
couplet’s  development  when  Pope  took  it  ovei.)  Each, 
however,  has  perhaps  unwittingly  made  assumptions  about 
Pope’s  couplets  and  about  his  poetry  that  are  ultimately 
inadequate.  Each  tends  to  view  the  "Popean"  couplet  as  a 
brilliant  culmination  of  the  balance  and  antithesis,  of 
the  compression,  and  of  the  chiastic  economy  of  rhyme 
toward  which  Pope’s  predecessors  seem  to  have  been 
inevitably  working.  There  is  in  Pope  all  that  these 
critics  have  marked  out  as  significant,  but  these  things 
are  by  no  means  all  that  underlie  and  enliven  Pope's 
couplets.  All  assume,  for  instance,  a Popean  norm 
consisting  of  a balanced  or  antithetical  couplet  marked 
by  compression.  The  compressed  and  balanced  couplet  is 
the  norm,  however,  only  for  some  kinds  of  Pope's  poetry 
and  for  some  of  his  poems.  If  one  picks  at  random  any 
closed  couplet  in  Pope  later  than  the  Pastorals,  and  then 
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reads  until  a couplet  with  identical  structure  occurs,  one 
may  read  hundreds  of  couplets,  or  most  of  Pope  before  one 
finds  another  like  it,  or  one  may  never  find  it  at  alll 
One  will  find  couplets  remarkably  similar  to  one  another, 
but  Pope's  structural  variety  has  a greater  range  than  is 
commonly  thought — even  by  some  of  his  most  distinguished 
and  appreciative  critics. 

The  method  of  this  study  is  indebted  to  the 
investigations  of  all  the  scholars  mentioned  above,  but 
its  emphasis  is  in  some  ways  different  from  each,  George 
Williamson's  treatment  of  the  rhetorical  patterning  of  the 
couplet  is  carried  forward  throughout,  particularly  his 
emphasis  upon  "opposition  of  structure,"  Ruth  Wallerstein 
emphasizes  some  of  the  same  things  as  Williamson,  but  the 
present  study  does  not  follow  her  in  her  concern  with  the 
metrics  of  the  couplet,  Geoffrey  Tillotson's  treatment  of 
Pope's  balances  has  been  most  useful,  but  a more  thorough 
treatment  of  balance  as  well  as  other  structural  features 
of  Pope's  couplets  is  attempted.  This  study  does  not 
concentrate  as  G,  K,  Root's  does  upon  Pope's  prosody,  but 
Root's  treatment  of  Pope's  verse  paragraphs  and  of  his 
passages  of  dependent  couplets  is  carried  forward  in  the 
study  of  each  poem,  W,  K.  Wimsatt's  study  of  Pope's 
rhymes  and  of  his  balances  is  used  constantly.  Great 
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attention is  paid,  however,  to  Pope's  use  of  balance, 
rhyme,  and  pun  in  combination  with  other  structures  than 
parallelism  and  antithesis.  In  the  discussion  of  individual 
poems,  it  will  be  made  clear  that  Pope  uses  a dominant 
couplet  design  or  "norm"  in  combination  with  other  designs 
and  that,  as  Yvor  Winters  observes,  Pope  will  sometimes 
use  a norm  within  a norm. 

This  is  not  a prosodic  study.  It  touches  upon 
prosody  in  various  places  to  show  how  couplet  structure 
functions  appropriately  as  the  carrier  of  the  sounds  within 
a couplet  or  a passage,  but  that  is  all.  The  main  emphasis 
is  placed  upon  the  syntactic  structure  of  Pope's  sentences 
and  upon  his  techniques  of  maneuvering  his  lines  within 
his  sentences  and  his  sentences  within  his  couplets,  a 
major  touchstone  of  his  art.  Pope  must  rhyme  all  of  his 
lines  and  must  end-stop  most  to  keep  within  the  formal 
limitations  of  the  couplet.  The  necessity  of  rhyming  and 
of  end-stopping  creates  a tension  between  the  demands  of 
the  sentence,  which  can  be  any  length  and  take  different 
forms,  and  the  formal  requirements  of  the  couplet.  A 
corollary  of  rhyming  and  end-stopping,  although  not  an 
inherent  part  of  the  couplet  form,  is  balance  of  half- 
lines. Pope  uses  more  balance  than  most  couplet  writers, 
so  an  additional  tension  is  set  up  against  the  sentence 
patterns  by  the  presence  of  balance,  which  frequently 
employs  chiasmus  and  zeugma. 
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The  resolution  of  this  tension  between  the  sentence 
form  and  the  couplet  form  depends  upon  the  presence  of  a 
reasonably  clear  and  smooth  sentence  of  whatever  length  or 
pattern  in  which  rhyming,  end-stopping,  and  frequently, 
balance,  is  managed  with  grace  and  concision.  As  we  shall 

: i j r 1 « * 

soon  see,  Waller  and  Denham,  in  spite  of  certain  prosodic 
talents,  could  never  manage  as  well  as  Dryden  Pope, 
this  successful  fusion  of  sentence  and  couplet  line. 

My  aim,  therefore,  is  to  describe  and  analyze  the 
structure  and  design  of  Pope’s  couplets  with  the  emphasis 
upon  the  relationships  of  the  line  structures  of  the 
couplets  to  Pope's  sentence  patterns  and  to  his  various 
methods  of  rhyming.  I shall  attempt  to  explain  simi- 
larities and  differences  of  couplet  designs  as  they  support 
the  organic  poetic  sense  of  each  work.  It  will  be  possible 
to  demonstrate,  for  example,  that  Pope  employs  different 
couplet  designs  for  different  poems  and  that  the  designs 
and  structures  of  his  late  poems  are  different  from  those 
of  his  early  poems  because  of  a maturing  of  couplet 
structure.  And  I hope  that  these  studies  of  ten  major 
poems  will  make  it  clear  that  from  youth  to  old  age,  the 
changing  structures  and  designs  of  Pope's  couplets  afford 
the  reader  a rich  and  various  beauty  "that  age  has  not 
withered,  nor  custom  staled." 


CHAPTER  II 


POPE’S  FORERUNNERS : WALLER,  DENHAM  AND  DRYDEN 


I 


And  praise  the  easie  Vigour  of  a Line 
Where  Denham's  Strength  and  Waller’s  Sweetness 
join.1 

Waller  was  smooth;  but  Dryden  taught  to  join 
The  varying  verse,  the  full  resounding  line. 

The  long  majestic  march,  and  energy  divine. 2 

Ivor  Winters  has  written  that  earlier  couplet  poets 
appear  to  have  been  converging  consciously  upon  Pope  and 
Gay.  Of  the  many  poets  who  wrote  couplets  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  Sir  John  Denham,  Edmund  Waller  and 
John  Dryden  did  most  to  establish  the  couplet  form  and  to 
develop  its  possibilities  of  balance  and  concision  which 
Pope  brought  to  a consummate  brilliance.  Pope  himself  is 
the  witness  of  his  debt  to  Dryden,  for  he  said  that  he 
had  learned  all  he  knew  of  versification  from  Dryden;^ 

1 Essay  on  Criticism.  11.  $60-61,  Twick.  Ed.  Vol.  I. 


U.  267  _ . 

z 

"The  Influence  of  Meter  on  Poetic  Convention, " 

In  Defense  of  Reason,  p.  1$6. 

4 

Joseph  Spence,  Anecdotes . Observations , anfl 
Characters  of  Books  and Hen  (2nd  e&. ; London:  John  'Russell 
Smith,  1858J7  p.  21 2. 
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and  there  are  many  paraphrases  and  borrowings  from  Dryden 
in  Pope’s  poems.  What  Pope  learned  from  Denham  and  Waller 
is  easy  to  understand  in  a general  way  but  harder  to 
demonstrate,  since  the  couplet  had  already  passed  through 
the  more  capable  hands  of  Dryden  when  Pope  began  writing. 
But  certain  characteristics  of  the  couplets  of  Pope's 
three  predecessors  can  be  isolated;  and  the  transformation 
of  these  characteristics  by  Pope  is  something  more  thar^ 
the  development  of  a verse  form.  Because  the  heroic 
couplet  is  not  a mechanical  tool  to  which  each  poet  added 
a part  but  a form  which  reflects  in  its  different 
structures  the  individuality  of  the  poet  who  uses  it,  its 
various  structures  and  designs  are  defining  elements  of 
each  poet's  vision  and  are  unmistakable  marks  of  his  style. 

At  the  outset  of  his  career,  Pope  felt  that  there 
was  much  work  to  be  done  in  improving  the  prosody  of  the 
couplet.  His  views  of  the  faults  of  versification  in  the 
poetry  of  his  predecessors  and  contemporaries  were  set 
forth  in  his  well-known  letter  to  Cromwell,  and  most  of 
the  practices  he  wished  to  avoid  are  those  of  which 
Denham,  Waller  and  Dryden  were  guilty.  The  letter  stresses 
the  following  principles: 

1.  Hiatus  was  to  be  avoided  as  often  as  possible 
except  where  it  made  the  "numbers " rough,  or 
too  artificial. 
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2.  All  expletives  were  to  be  avoided  such  as  "do" 
before  plural  verbs,  and  the  too  frequent  use 
of  "did"  and  "does”  to  change  the  termination 
of  a rhyme. 

3.  Since  monosyllables  were  to  Pope  "stiff, 
languishing  and  hard,”  they  had  to  be  managed 
artfully. 

4.  Rhymes  should  not  be  repeated  within  four  or 
six  lines  of  each  other  because  they  would 
tire  the  ear. 

5*  Alexandrines  were  to  be  used  very  sparingly 
and  only  when  necessary  for  "majesty”  or  for 
added  sense. 

6.  The  caesura  should  be  placed  on  the  fourth, 
fifth  or  sixth  syllables  and  the  same  caesura 
should  not  be  continued  for  more  than  three 
consecutive  lines. 

7.  The  sound  should  fit  the  sense  of  what  is 
treated:  In  describing  a gliding  stream,  "the 
numbers  should  run  easy  and  flowing,”  and  ”in 
describing  a rough  Torrent  or  Deluge,”  they 
should  be  "sonorous  and  swelling.”? 

Pope  is  so  brief  on  the  union  of  sound  and  sense 
that  he  seriously  misleads  one  into  thinking  he  meant  mere 
onomatopoeia  when  he  actually  meant  something  far  more 
significant. 

D.  T«  Mace  has  shown  how  later  seventeenth  century 
poets  and  literary  theorists  had  to  find  an  answer  to  the 
insistence  of  the  Hobbesian  New  Science  that  truth  must 
be  mathematically  verifiable.  In  order  to  make  the 


e.  . Correspondence  of  Alexander  Pope,  ed.  George 

Sherbum  (Oxford  and  New  YorlE:  Oxford  University  Press, 
1956),  Vol.  I,  "Pope  to  Cromwell"  (Nov.  25,  1710),  pp. 
106-07* 
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"numbers"  and  meter  of  poetry  accord  with  this  w n*  of 
measurement,  theorists  resorted  to  the  old  Classical  and 
Medieval  doctrine  of  the  "Harmony  of  Numbers."6 

Mace  describes  the  process  in  some  detail: 

Music  in  Classical  and  Medieval  tradition  was  valid 
because  physical  sound,  or  heard  music.... was  merely 
a mechanical  medium  for  an  inferior  and  earthly 
allegory  of  the  true  harmony.  In  the  Middle  Ages 
music  held  its  place  among  the  Liberal  Arts,  not 
because  sound  might  charm,  but  because  the  proportions 
of  harmony  and  measure  could  be  understood 
[mathematically]  by  an  exercise  of  pure  intellect. 

The  notion  of  music  as  a basic  allegory  was  elaborated 
with  great  seriousness  by  Baroque  musical  theorists./' 
Since  measure,  accent,  and  proportion  were  the 
touchstones  of  musical  imitation,  the  'harmonious 
numbers*  of  poetry  were  musical  in  the  strictest 
sense  on  the  strength  of  the  ancient  and  medieval 
traditions.  Music  and  poetry  were  thus  inseparable 
sisters  who  betrayed  their  fundamental  relationships 
by  having  occasionally  disputed  the  provinces  of 
measure  and  harmony. 8 


In  short,  different  kinds  of  poetic  feet  were  thought  by 
Baroque  theorists  to  have  exact  analogies  with  musical 
concords  and  to  represent  universal  and  invariable  general 
emotions  such  as  joy  or  sorrow.  Because  the  relationships 
of  musical  concords  (the  tonic  tone  to  the  fifth  or  octave 
above  it),  could  be  understood  mathematically,  then  a like 
mathematical  relationship  held  for  the  relationship  of  one 
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"The  Doctrine  of  Sound  and  Sense  in  Augustan  Poetic 
Theory,"  RES,  II  (1951),  129-39. 

7Ibid.,  p.  153. 

8Ibid. . p.  134. 
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part  of  a poetic  foot  to  the  other  part.  So  the  Augustan 
conception  of  correct  numbers  was  based  upon  what  was 
considered  a universal  truth. 

Mace  writes  of  Pope’s  advocacy  of  sound: 

It  is  hardly  reasonable  to  think  that  Pope  would  have 
advocated  sound  as  a "musical"  decoration  in  an  age 
when  musical  theorists  were  at  such  pains  to  rationalize 
sound  by  devolving  arbitrary  word-meaning  on  it. 

Actually  Pope  treated  sound  as  they  did,  attempting  to 
associate  it  inseparably  with  meaning,  thus  justifying 
part  of  the  plumage  which  distinguishes  poetry  from 

prose. 9 

One  should  therefore  keep  in  mind  when  reading  Pope 
that  in  his  constant  effort  to  unify  sound  and  sense  he 
attempts  to  create,  not  only  appropriate  sound,  but 
appropriate  movement  that  is  organic  to  the  sense  of  the 
passage  whether  in  a single  couplet  or  in  as  long  a unit 

t • 

as  a verse  paragraph. 

Pope  does  not  obey  his  other  prohibitions,  especially 

i n 

the  first,  third,  fourth,  and  sixth;  but  when  he  violates 
them  he  is  usually  successful.  His  artistic  success, 
therefore,  proves  his  rules  a little  too  strict.  It  is 
somewhat  frustrating  that  Pope  nowhere  said  anything 
significant  about  rhyme  except  that  he  doubted  whether 
English  poetry  could  function  without  its  "support"  unless 


9Ibid.,  p.  137. 

19See  the  unpubl.  diss.  (Harvard,  1951)  by  Jacob  H. 
Adler,  "The  Reach  of  Art:  A Study  in  the  Prosody  of  Pope," 
pp.  59-67. 
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poetry  were  "stiffened  with  such  strange  words  as  are 
likely  to  destroy  our  language  itself."11  What  is  more 
frustrating  is  that  he  never  wrote  about  such  crucial 
terms  for  his  poetry  as  balance,  antithesis,  chiasmus  or 
seugma,  or  any  of  the  figures  of  rhetoric.  He  must  have 
assumed,  therefore,  that  these  were  matters  that  could  be 
taken  for  granted.  His  conception  of  the  faults  of  his 
predecessors  and  contemporaries,  moreover,  had  to  take  in 
more  than  the  violations  of  such  rules  as  those  listed  in 
his  letter  to  Cromwell.  For  the  perfection  of  form  that 
he  wrought  in  the  couplet  is  more  fundamental  and  far- 
reaching  than  the  "correction"  of  mere  faults.  She  task, 
therefore,  of  refining  and  tightening  the  structure  of  the 
couplet  beyond  anything  that  Denham,  Waller  and  Dryden  had 

envisaged  was  for  Pope  a necessary  labor  too  obvious  for 
his  comment. 

Today  Pope's  admiration  for  one  of  his  mentors, 
Waller,  seems  excessive;  and  the  veneration  of  the  later 
seventeenth  century  for  Waller  is  almost  impossible  for 
anyone  to  understand  who  has  read  Dryden  and  Pope.  In  a 
preface  to  an  edition  of  Waller's  poems  published  in  1690, 
Bishop  Atterbury  praised  Waller  not  only  as  the  perfector 
of  English  poetry  but  of  the  English  tongue.  Waller  was 
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Spence* s Anecdotes,  p.  200. 
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already  dead,  and  the  Bishop  lamented  that  the  Augustan 

Age  of  England  was  a thing  of  the  past!  Waller  brought 

rhyming  to  perfection,  wrote  Atterbuiy,  for  before  Waller, 

men  knew  nothing  of  the  harmony  of  measure  and  the  " dance 

of  words”  so  pleasing  to  all  good  ears.  Waller  brought  to 

poetry  distinction  of  parts,  and  regular  stops  in 

accordance  with  the  requirements  of  hearing  and  of  the 
12 

voice.  Before  this  great  poet,  verse  was  really  prose 
tagged  with  rhymes.  Of  Waller's  service  to  English  poetry, 
Atterbury  said: 

Mr.  Waller. ., .removed  all  these  faults,  brought  in 
more  polysyllables,  and  smoother  measures,  bound  up 
his  thoughts  better,  and  in  a cadence  more  agreeable 
to  the  nature  of  the  verse  he  wrote  in;  so  that 
wherever  the  natural  stops  of  that  were,  he  contrived 
the  little  breakings  of  his  sense  so  as  to  fall  in 
with  them;  and,  for  that  reason,  since  the  stress  of 
our  verse  lies  commonly  upon  the  last  syllable,  you 
will  hardly  ever  find  him  using  a word  of  no  force 
there.  -*-3 


Ninety  years  later  Dr.  Johnson  gave  these  achieve- 
ments to  Dryden  instead  of  Waller.  Denham  and  Waller  made 
some  advances  toward  "nature  and  harmony”  in  the  couplet 
but  had  left  much  to  be  done.  According  to  Johnson,  the 
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"Preface  To  The  Second  Part  Of  Mr.  Waller's  Poems, 
Printed  In  The  Year  1690,”  The  Poems  of  Edmund  Waller,  ed. 
G.  Thorn  Drury  (London:  The“Huses*  Library,  n.d.),  Vol.  I, 
pp.  xviii-xix.  Hereafter  referred  to  as  Poems. 

1^Ibid. , p,  xxi. 
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establishment  of  the  new  versification  was  accomplished  by 
Dryden;  Denham  and  Waller  could  not  have  done  much  because 
their  minds  were  not  very  comprehensive,  and  there  was  a 
prejudice  against  the  smoother  couplets  of  Denham  and 
Waller  because  of  the  pervasive  influence  of  Cowley's 
metaphysical  and  Pindaric  verse.14  But  Waller  did  advance 
the  couplet  and  his  improvements  were  something  more  than 
the  addition  of  "mere  sweetness  of  numbers."  Since 
Atterbury  said  that  Waller  "bound  up  his  thoughts  better," 
and  "in  a cadence  more  agreeable  to  the  nature  of  the 
verse,"  Waller's  contribution  to  the  development  of  the 
couplet  had  to  be  something  different  from  the  smoothness 
of  the  sound.  If  Johnson's  famous  remark  is  true,  that 
Dryden  found  our  poetry  brick  and  left  it  marble,1^  then 
Waller  and  Denham  at  least  helped  clear  the  building  site 
and  hewed  some  of  the  stone. 

It  is  doubtful  that  either  Dryden  or  Pope  learned 
very  much  from  Waller's  earlier  poetry,  since  his  line 
structure  as  well  as  his  design  in  larger  units  is  halting 
and  uncertain.  Waller  is  flat  and  prosy  much  of  the  time 
though  he  improves  in  his  later  and  better  poems.  The 
passages  below  will  illustrate  some  of  his  structural 
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weaknesses.  The  first  passage,  from  an  early  poem  (164-5) 
might  better  have  been  written  in  blank  verse  because  its 
couplets  are  rhymed  so  arbitrarily. 

Now  had  his  Highness  bid  farewell  to  Spain, 

And  reached  the  sphere  of  his  own  power,  the  main; 
With  British  bounty  in  his  ship  he  feasts 
The  Hesperian  princes,  his  amazed  guests 
To  find  that  watery  wilderness  exceed 
The  entertainment  of  their  great  Madrid. 

Healths  to  both  kings,  attended  with  the  roar 
Of  cannons,  echoed  from  the  affrighted  shore. 

With  loud  resemblance  of  his  thunder,  prove 
Bacchus  the  seed  of  cloud-compelling  Jove; 

While  to  his  harp  divine  Arion  sings  , A 

The  loves  and  conquests  of  our  Albion  kings.® 

The  frequent  run-ons  are  clumsy  because  there  is  no  organic 

need  of  them,  neither  for  the  meter  nor  for  the  meaning. 

The  lines  are  simply  prose  tagged  with  bad  rhymes.  The 

last  couplet,  however,  is  clearly  built. 

In  the  same  poem  Waller  is  guilty  of  the  followings 

So  near  a hope  of  crowns  and  sceptres,  more 
Than  ever  Priam,  when  he  flourished,  wore; 

His  loins  yet  full  of  ungot  princes,  all 
His  glory  in  the  bud,  lets  nothing  fall 
That  argues  fear;  if  any  thought  annoys 
The  gallant  youth,  *tis  love's  untasted  joys. 

And  dear  remembrance  of  that  fatal  glance, 

For  which  he  lately  pawned  his  heart  in  France... 

(95-102) 

Except  for  the  last  two,  the  lines  seem  to  be  a half-line 
behind  their  endings  and  there  is  a sense  of  inappropriate 
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limping  or  dragging*  The  first  three  rhyme  words  are 
forced  into  awkward  pauses  on  the  ninth  syllable}  and  the 
last  line  is  a typical  example  of  ho w mechanical  Waller's 
meter  can  be:  it  ticks  with  all  the  life  of  a metronome— 
despite  the  budding  glories  and  bursting  loins  in  the 
previous  lines. 

One  concluding  example  is  enough  to  emphasize  the 
poor  structure  of  Waller's  early  couplets: 

But  virtue  too  as  well  as  vice  is  clad 
In  flesh  and  blood  so  well,  that  Plato  had 
Beheld,  what  his  high  fancy  once  embraced,  , „ 
Virtue  with  colours,  speech,  and  motion  graced.' 

These  are  couplets  only  because  the  lines  rhyme  in  iambic 
pentameter*  A better  sense  of  how  to  mold  either  a firm 
line  or  half-line  would  give  the  couplets  form,  because 
the  first  enjambs  the  second  by  the  awkward  splitting  of 
the  verb,  leaving  the  auxilliary  "had”  with  the  first 
couplet  and  the  main  verb  "beheld"  with  the  second.  There 
is  no  clear  identity  and  integrity  of  either  line  or 
couplet;  and  the  design  of  the  passage  is  poor  because 
the  lines  try  trc  break  out  of  their  measure  and  length  for 
no  real  reason.  The  couplet  form  of  the  passage  seems 
nerely  arbitrary  and  not  functional.  Such  looseness  is 
not  spontaneity,  it  is  chaos. 


17"Upon  Ben  Jonson,"  Poems*  Vol.  I,  p.  30,  11.  21-24. 
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As  Waller  wrote  more  his  couplets  became  firmer. 

The  following  passage  demonstrates  his  growing  facility 

and  gives  a more  valid  basis  to  the  praises  of  later  poets. 

He  describes  the  dietary  glories  of  the  Bermuda  Islands. 

ouch  is  the  mold,  that  the  blessed  tenant  feeds 
On  precious  fruits,  and  pays  his  rents  in  weeds. 
With  candied  plantains,  and  the  juicy  pine. 

On  choicest  melons,  and  sweet  grapes  they  dine. 

And  with  potatoes  fat  their  wanton  swine. 

Nature  these  cates  with  such  a lavish  hand 
x ours  out  among  them,  that  our  coarser  land 

?£?  v °£  ihat  bount7»  and  does  cloth  return. 

Which  not  for  warmth,  but  ornament  is  worn: 

spring,  which  but  salutes  us  here, 
Inhabits  there  and  courts  them  all  the  year. 

Lxpe  fruits  and  blossoms  on  the  same  trees  live* 

At  once  they  promise  what  at  once  they  give.*8  * 

No  awkward  run-on’s  create  an  unstable  progression.  The 

run-on  lines  (1,6,7)  are  cleanly  managed;  they  end  on  the 


medial  caesuras  of  the  next  lines  and  complete  themselves 
in  the  first  halves  of  the  lines  with  idiomatic  units: 

"feeds/  on  precious  fruits":  "with  such  a lavish  hand/ 

£°^irs  bbem" ; "coarser  land/  tastes  of  that  bounty. " 

The  rhymes  re-inforce  the  meaning  of  the  couplets  because 


they  are  organic  and  not  tags.  The  last  couplet  could 
have  been  written  by  Dryden  or  Pope,  for  the  graceful 
balance  of  the  last  line  pairs  off  parallel  elements  but 
makes  the  second  element  the  direct  object  of  the  first  one. 


18 

The  Battle  of  the  Summer  Island, 
p.  67,  11.  31-43. 
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Waller’s  growing  facility  with  balance  is  further 
shown  by  this  couplet: 

We  have  you  now  with  ruling  wisdom  fraught,  , Q 
Not  such  as  books,  but  such  as  practice  taught.'1’' 

This  kind  of  balance  is  standard  with  Pope,  and  is  used 
a number  of  times  in  his  early  poetry,  for  instance  in 
Windsor  Forest: 

Here  waving  Groves  a chequered  Scene  display 
And  part  admit,  and  part  exclude  the  Day.2® 

Waller  seldom  uses  one  technique  that  Pope  and  later 
couplet  poets  used  steadily  and  with  telling  effects:  a 
series  of  parallel  verbs  or  predicates.  In  his  late 
poetry,  however,  he  was  learning  how  to  handle  this  series 
with  respectable  skill. 

Horace  will  our  superfluous  branches  prune. 

Give  us  new  rules,  and  set  our  harps  in  tune; 
Direct  us  how  to  back  the  winged  horse,  P, 

Favor  his  flight,  and  moderate  his  force. 

In  this  progression  of  verb  phrases,  both  lines  and  half- 
lines are  concise;  there  are  no  loose  ends  hanging.  The 


19,,To  the  King,"  Poems  Vol.  II,  p.  37,  11.  45-46. 

guTwick  Bd.  Vol.  I,  11.  17-18. 

21 

"Upon  the  Earl  of  Hos common’ s Translation  of 
Horace,”  Poems  Vol.  II,  p.  86,  11.  9-12. 
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half-line  predicates  alternate  sharply  with  the  whole-line 
predicates;  the  crisp  balances  are  concise  yet  idiomatic. 
Parallel  verb  phrases  is  one  of  Pope's  favorite  techniques, 
but  he  varies  the  parts  of  speech  the  rhymes  fall  on,  and 
will  use,  most  of  the  time,  a more  oblique  syntax  than 
Waller. 

A verse  paragraph  from  Of  Divine  Love  (1685)  shows 
what  Waller  can  do  with  antithesis  late  in  his  career. 

To  glory  man,  or  misery  is  born, 

Of  his  proud  foe  the  envy,  or  the  scorn; 

Wretched  he  is,  or  happy,  in  extreme; 

Base  in  himself,  but  great  in  Heaven's  esteem; 
With  love,  of  all  created  things  the  best; 

Without  it,  more  pernicious  than  the  rest; 

For  greedy  wolves  unguarded  sheep  devour 

But  while  their  hunger  lasts,  and  then  give  o'er; 

Man’s  boundless  avarice  his  want  exceeds, 

And  on  his  neighbors  round  about  him  feeds. 

Although  this  passage  is  a little  tame  compared  to 
Pope's  great  passages  of  antithesis,  such  as  the  opening 
of  Epistle  II  of  the  Essay  on  Man,  it  is  much  better  than 
most  of  Waller' s poetry  and  is  at  least  eloquent,  sonorous, 
and  at  the  same  time  concise.  The  thought  of  each  couplet 
springs  forward  naturally  into  the  next;  and  each  is  a 
distinct  unit  which  resolves  the  meaning  at  the  same  time 
that  it  carries  it  forward.  The  strength  of  the  passage 
as  a whole  and  the  power  of  the  last  two  couplets  suggest 


22 


Poems,  Vol.  II.  p.  125,  11.  1-10. 
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what  was  to  come  in  some  of  the  great  verse  paragraphs  of 
Pope  in  which  he  transcended  Waller's  simple  techniques. 


II 


Sir  John  Denham's  part  in  the  development  of  the 
heroic  couplet  lay  in  the  power  of  his  run-on  lines  and 
in  a rhythmic  quality  of  his  couplets  different  from  the 
neat  closure  of  Waller's  later  couplets.  Denham  is 
celebrated  for  a few  antithetical  lines  in  the  one  poem 
of  his  that  is  still  remembered  as  a fine  example  of 
English  local  poetry — Cooper's  Hill.  Denham's  balanced 
couplets  that  foreshadow  Pope  are  rarer  than  Waller's 
although  he  gets  a smart  balance  now  and  then.  The  quality 
of  Denham's  couplets  throughout  his  career  is  higher  than 
that  of  Waller's  early  ones,  but  his  couplets  are  not  as 
straightforward  and  concise  as  those  of  Waller's  better 
poems.  The  opening  lines  of  Cooper* s Hill  crystallize 
what  is  most  typical  of  Denham's  couplets. 

Sure  there  are  Poets  which  did  never  dream 
Upon  Parnassus , nor  did  tast  the  stream 
Of  Helicon,  we  therefore  may  suppose 
Those  made  not  Poets,  but  the  Poets  those. 

And  as  Courts  make  not  Kings . but  Kings  the  Court, 
So  where  the  Muses  & their  train  resort, 

Parnassus  stands;  if  I can  be  to  thee 
A Poet,  thou  Parnassus  art  to  me. 

Nor  wonder,  if  (advantag'd  in  my  flight. 

By  taking  wing  from  thy  auspicious  height) 

Through  untrac't  ways  and  aery  paths  I fly, 

More  boundless  in  my  Fancy  chan  my  eies 
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My  eye,  which  swift  as  thought  contracts  the  space 
That  lies  between,  and  first  salutes  the  place 
Crown'd  with  that  sacred  pile,  so  vast,  so  high. 
That  whether  'tis  a part  of  Earth,  or  sky. 
Uncertain  seems,  and  may  be  thought  a proud 
Aspiring  mountain  or  descending  cloud, 

Pauls,  the  late  theme  of  such  a Muse  whose  flight 
Has  bravely  reach' t and  soar’d  above  thy  height: 
Now  shalt  thou  stand,  through  sword,  or  time, 
or  fire, 

Or  zeal  more  fierce  than  they,  thy  fall  conspire, 
Secure,  whilst  thee  the  best  of  Poets  sings. 
Preserv'd  from  mine  by  the  best  of  Kings.2* 

These  run-on's  suggest  Dryden's.  The  rhymes  are  not  forced 
and  clumsy  like  Waller's  early  ones.  The  sense  is  well 
enough  handled  for  it  is  concluded  close  to  the  middle  of 
lines  which  follow  run-on's,  and  a new  sentence  can  begin 
in  the  middle  of  the  line  and  can  run  over  into  the 
following  line  in  the  same  manner.  The  repetitions  by 
means  of  reversal  such  as  that  of  "kings”  and  "courts” 
are  an  infrequent  but  constant  element  with  Denham,  as  is 
his  use  of  the  polyptoton.  or  translacer  as  Puttenham 
called  it:  first  the  church  is  a "pile,"  then  an  "aspiring 
mountain,"  a "descending  cloud,"  and  finally  "Pauls." 

Denham  achieves  here  a small  degree  of  sinuous  ruggedness 
and  his  syntax  points  toward  Dryden  rather  than  Pope. 


^Cooper's  Hill.  11.  1-24.  The  Poetical  Works  of 
Sir  John  ffenham.  ed.  Theodore  Howard  Banks,  Jr.  (London: 
Oxford  University  Press,  and  New  Haven:  Yale  University 
Press,  1928).  All  quotations  of  Denham's  poems  are  from 
this  edition. 
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Occasionally  he  can  manage  a crackling  cliiastic 
balance* 

Were  Troy  restor’d,  thou  shouldst  mistrust  a wind 
False  as  thy  Vows,  and  as  thy  heart  unkind, 24 

which  is  the  identical  balance  of  Pope’s 

Pour'd  o’er  the  whitening  Vale  their  fleecy  Care, 
Fresh  as  the  Mom,  and  as  the  Season  fair *25 

Very  infrequently  Denham  will  use  a balanced  antithesis 

with  a chiastic  mirroring  of  active  and  passive* 

Where,  with  like  hast,  though  several  ways, 
they  run 

Some  to  undo,  and  some  to  be  undone;  ^ 

And  for  a combination  of  balanced  antitheses  here  are  the 
most  famous  lines  from  Cooper’s  Hill* 

0 could  I flow  like  thee,  and  make  thy  stream 
My  great  example,  as  it  is  my  theme! 

Though  deep,  yet  clear,  though  gentle,  yet  not  dull. 
Strong  without  rage,  without  ore-flowing  full, 2/ 

The  first  couplet , one  must  say,  is  actually  more  typical 

of  Denham  than  the  second.  The  balanced  antithesis  of  the 

third  line  and  the  chiasmus  of  the  fourth  occur  only  now 

and  then  in  Denham’s  poetry. 


24 

"The  Passion  of  Dido  for  Aeneas,”  Works.  11.  29-50. 

25 

Pastorals,  "Spring,’'  Twick.  Ed.  Vol.  I,  11.  19-20. 
26Cooper's  Hill.  11.  51-32. 

27Ibid. . 11.  189-92. 
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The  ending  of  the  same  poem  shows  Denham's  couplets 
at  their  best  and  most  characteristic* 


And  popular  sway,  by  forcing  Kings  to  give 
More  than  was  fit  for  Subjects  to  receive. 

Ran  to  the  same  extreams;  and  one  excess 
Make  both,  by  striving  to  be  greater,  less. 

When  a calm  River  rais'd  with  sudden  rains, 

Or  Snows  dissolv'd,  oreflows  th'  adjoyning  Plains, 

The  Husbandmen  with  high— rais'd  banks  secure 
Their  greedy  hopes , and  this  he  can  endure 
But  if  with  Bays  and  Dams  they  strive  to  force 
His  channel  to  a new,  or  narrow  course; 

No  longer  then  within  his  banks  he  dwells, 
j*irst  to  a Torrent,  then  a Deluge  swells: 

Stronger,  and  fiercer  by  restraint  he  roars, 

And  knows  no  bound,  but  makes  his  power  his  shores.  ° 


The  quality  of  the  run-on's  plus  the  sonorous  verb  rhymes 
in  the  last  three  couplets  support  the  meaning  of  the 
passage  in  which  the  power  of  the  king  "swells"  and  "roars" 
beyond  its  bounds  like  the  power  of  an  angry  river  that 
forces  its  channel  out  of  its  natural  course.  Even  in  a 
good  passage  like  this  one,  however,  Denham's  tendency  to 
awkwardness  and  diffuseness  is  noticeable  in  the  tacked-on 
hemistich  in  the  eighth  line:  "and  this  he  can  endure." 

The  antithesis  of  the  second  couplet  is  cramped,  the 
distortion  of  the  syntax  for  the  sake  of  the  antithetical 
rhyme  seems  hardly  worth  the  trouble.  When  Denham  is 
trying  to  bring  off  an  antithesis  his  couplets  are  usually 
more  labored  than  Waller's  best. 
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It  is  useful  to  compare  two  passages  of  Denham's 
to  show  the  nature  of  his  development  from  youth  to  maturity. 
In  a poem  published  in  1736  when  Denham  was  twenty-one, 

Aeneas  replies  to  Dido's  request  to  relate  the  fall  of  Troy: 

Not  the  most  cruel  of  Our  conqu'ring  Foes 
So  unconcern' dly  can  relate  our  woes, 

As  not  to  lend  a tear;  Then  how  can  I 
Repress  the  horror  of  my  thoughts,  which  fly 
The  sad  remembrance?  Now  th'  expiring  night 
And  the  declining  Stars  to  rest  invite; 

Yet  since  'tis  your  command,  what  you,  so  well 
Are  pleas'd  to  hear,  I cannot  grieve  to  tell. "9 


The  following  passage  on  old  age  was  written  late  in 
Denham's  life,  in  the  1660' s. 

Nor  did  I weep,  when  I to  ashes  turn'd 

His  belov'd  body,  who  should  mine  have  burn'd: 

I xn  my  thoughts  beheld  his  Soul  ascend, 

Where  his  fixt  hopes  our  Interview  attend: 

Then  cease  to  wonder  that  I feel  no  grief 
From  Age,  which  is  of  my  delights  the  chief. 

Hy  hopes,  if  this  Assurance  hath  deceiv'd, 

(That  I Man's  Soul  Immortal  have  believ'd) 

And  if  I erre,  no  Pow'r  shall  dispossess 
My  Thoughts  of  that  expected  Happiness. 30 

The  couplet  structures  of  the  two  passages  are  similar; 
and  both  illustrate  the  characteristic  run-on  lines  anri  the 
sonorous  quality  and  energy  of  Denham's  couplet  poetry. 

But  his  couplets  did  not  change  as  much  as  Waller's,  whose 
couplets  show  the  progression  toward  the  balance  and 


29 

’’The  Destruction  of  Troy,”  Works.  11.  7-14. 

30  

Cato  Major.  Works.  11.  239-48. 
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antithesis  of  Pope.  Waller’s  inappropriate  emphasis  upon 
the  rhyme  words  in  his  early  poetry  shows  that  from  the 
beginning  of  his  career  he  was  trying  to  develop  a style 
of  couplet  that  was  closed  in  meaning,  that  was  end-stopped, 
and  that  was  balanced  either  in  its  lines  or  half-lines. 
Denham,  on  the  other  hand,  had  no  such  development  in 
view;  his  couplets  are  much  the  same  from  beginning  to  end, 
and  hio  most  characteristic  effects  are  achieved  in  run— on 
passages  and  in  couplets  whose  balance  or  antithesis  is 
more  labored  and  "Metaphysical"  than  Waller's. 

Ill 

Dryden  developed  the  couplet  characteristics  of 
Denham  and  Waller  much  beyond  the  accomplishments  of  either. 
His  achievements,  however,  should  be  considered  in  the 
light  of  Geoffrey  Tillotson's  comments:  Tillotson  thinks 
that  Dryden  in  some  measure  reverted  to  the  freer  couplet 
form  of  the  Elizabethans  because  he  used  frequent  triplets, 
Alexandrines  and  feminine  rhymes,  particularly  in  his 
plays.  This  is,  of  course,  true*  but  what  Dryden  did 
with  the  closed  couplet  was  to  develop  the  structures  of 
Denham  and  Waller  much  beyond  either  poet.  Dryden  carried 
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Denham's  sonorous,  run-on  structures  farther  than  he 
carried  the  closure  and  balance  of  Waller,  For  example, 
the  resounding  opening  of  Absalom  and  Achitoohel  shows  at 
once  the  character  of  his  structures  and  their  differences 
from  those  of  Waller— even  from  those  of  Pope— and  their 
similarities  to  Denham's, 


In  pious  times,  ere  priestcraft  did  begin. 
B®rore  polygamy  was  made  a sin; 

When  mall  on  many  multiplied  his  kind, 

.ijre  one  to  one  was  cursedly  confin'd: 

When  nature  prompted  and  no  law  denied 
promiscuous  use  of  concubine  and  bride; 

Then  Israel's  monarch  after  Heaven's  own  heart. 
His  vigorous  warmth  did  variously  impart 

Seattle SMaveS!  vd-de  as  h±3  command. 

Scatter'd  his  Maker's  image  through  the  landj2 


This  is  one  of  the  many  fine  examples  of  Dryden's  so-called 
"mighty  line."  He  achieves  sonority  and  force  by  a series 
of  subordinate  clauses.  One  by  one  they  march  to  the 
climax  on  "wives  and  slaves"  in  the  ninth  line;  and  the 
tenth  line  is  the  second  part  of  the  sweeping  concluding 
predicate  of  the  subject  beginning  "Then  Israel's  monarch." 
With  the  introduction  of  the  first  prepositional  phrase, 

In  pious  times,"  the  subordinate  suspensions  keep 
increasing  the  expectation  and  withholding  the  climax  until 
a powerful  resolution  is  needed.  The  last  two  couplets 


(2nd  H »o7es 

loij?  ed?Uo£i0nS  fr“  Dl7de,1'S  P°e“  tMs'oie 
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suggest  the  strength  of  the  action  described.  The  run-on 
eighth  line,  which  concludes  in  the  middle  of  the  ninth, 
is  one,  long,  sweeping  syntactic  unit;  then  the  qualifier, 
"wide  as  his  command,"  allows  Dryden  to  place  the  verb 
"Scatter'd"  in  the  strong  first  position.  The  last  line 
is  one  unit;  there  is  no  caesura  nor  is  there  any  kind  of 
balance.  In  both  Dryden  and  Pope,  when  the  first  word  of 
a line  is  a verb,  and  when  the  verb  is  not  followed  by 
balanced  or  compound  units  but  by  one  completion  as  in  the 
last  line  above,  the  first  position  usually  creates  a 
rapid  and  sweeping  effect. 

A strongly  rhythmic  passage  with  a different 
handling  of  both  run-ons  and  end— stopped  lines  is  this 
noble  one  from  Lucretius*  "Against  the  Pear  of  Death": 

For  backward  if  you  look  on  that  long  space 
Of  ages  past,  and  view  the  changing  face 
Of  matter,  toss' d and  variously  combin'd 
In  sundry  shapes,  'tis  easy  for  the  nH ud 
From  thence  t* infer,  that  seeds  of  things  have 
been 

In  the  same  order  as  they  now  sire  seen: 

Which  yet  our  dark  remembrance  cannot  trace. 
Because  a pause  of  life,  a gaping  space, 

Has  come  betwixt,  where  memory  lies  dead. 

And  all  the  wand 'ring  motions  from  the  sense 
are  fled.-7” 


Actually  the  whole  passage  is  one  sweeping  sentence.  In 


n T„  ^"^anslation  of  the  Latter  Part  of  the  Third  Book 
of  Lucretius,"  Poetical  Works,  11.  31-40. 
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the  first  half  of  the  passage,  the  prepositional  phrases 
do  not  remain  confined  to  the  line  which  contains  their 
controlling  grammar,  but  spring  beyond  the  rhyme  into  the 
next  lines.  The  syntax  of  the  passage  becomes  clotted  and 
thick  but  is  always  clear.  Since  the  clauses  flow  over  the 
ends  of  the  lines,  subordinating  and  qualifying  as  they 
move,  the  sentence  seems  to  weave  up  and  down  until  the  end 
of  the  sixth  line,  after  which  the  lines  tighten,  close, 
grow  more  formally  cadenced,  and  move  into  the  concluding 
Alexandrine— an  Alexandrine,  by  the  way,  that  does  not 
"like  a wounded  snake"  drag  "its  slow  length  along,"  but 
one  that  is  a ritardando  of  eloquent  finality. 

A more  complicated  use  of  subordinate  clauses  inter- 
woven with  lines  which  have  different  grammatical  functions, 
informs  this  passage  from  The  Hind  and  the  Panther. 


^ther,  Zuingiius,  Calvin,  holy  chiefs, 

Si  ?<. battle-royal  of  beliefs; 

Or,  like  wild  horses,  sev’ral  ways  have  whirl’d 

SehtT^r/  ab0Ut  the  Christian  world; 
^ ieh*  lashing  on  with  furious  force, 

That  Turk  or  Jew  could  not  have  us’d  it  worse* 
No  matter  what  dissension  leaders  make,  * 

MM  h I S man  may  save  a stake: 

nhKi?CJi?ture  ***  his  own  advice, 
kas  a blind  by-path  to  Paradise; 

^o^drivin§  in  a cil>cle»  slow  or  fist,*,, 
Opposing  sects  are  sure  to  meet  at  last!^ 
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These  twelve  lines  fall  into  two  equal  parts.  The  first 
six  are  introductory  and  subordinate.  At  line  7 the  sense 
takes  a different  direction  with  an  understood  "so"  or 
"therefore"  before  it,  and  the  last  six  lines  are  the 
result  of  the  first  six.  Like  Dryden's  typically  best 
passages  of  open,  dependent  couplets,  each  line  assumes  a 
slightly  different  grammatical  function,  adding  or  quali- 
fying the  meaning  in  a different  way.  This  weaving  series 
of  lines  used  as  predicates,  objects,  subordinate  clauses, 
adverbial  clauses,  and  participles,  creates  a richness  of 
meaning  in  which  different  kinds  of  modifying  lines  point 
several  different  ways  at  the  same  time.  Bach  couplet  and 
each  line  except  the  run-on  have  an  identity  and  integrity 
that  Denham,  for  instance,  had  great  difficulty  in 
achieving  with  any  consistency. 

Pope's  handling  of  his  lines  in  open  passages  is 
usually  syntactically  simpler  than  Dryden's  handling  in 
the  passage  above:  Pope  prefers  to  group  subordinating 
elements  into  various  forms  of  parallelism.  In  his  late 
poems,  however,  complex  meaning  often  moves  on  very  simple 
lines,  and  the  complexity  of  the  meaning  depends  upon  the 
subtle  associations  and  references  moving  from  one  simple 
couplet  to  another.  A short  passage  from  To  Augustus  will 
bring  this  out.  In  lines  just  before  these.  Pope  has 
written  that  great  British  kings— —Alfred,  Edward,  anH 
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Henry— were  so  great  and  achieved  so  much  that  they  did 
not  gain  the  gratitude  of  "base  mankind”  until  they  were 
dead.  Then  he  continues i 

All  human  Virtue  to  its  latest  breath 
Finds  envy  never  conquer* d but  by  Death. 

The  great  Alcides,  ev*ry  Labour  past. 

Had  still  this  Monster  to  subdue  at  last. 

Sure  fate  of  all,  beneath  whose  rising  ray 
Bach  Star  of  meaner  merit  fades  away: 

Oppress *d  we  feel  the  Beam  directly  beat. 

Those  Suns  of  Glory  please  not  till  they  set.-^ 

This  passage  makes  a greater  demand  on  the  reader* s powers 

of  reference  and  association  than  Dryden*s  passage.  The 

meaning  depends  upon  the  correct  identification  of  "all,” 

of  "whose  rising  ray,"  of  "Star  of  meaner  merit,"  of  "we," 

of  "Beam,"  and  "Suns  of  Glory."  The  meaning  cannot  be 

fitted  together  from  the  syntax*  it  must  be  grasped  from 

the  general  sense  of  the  whole  passage.  The  couplets  move 

by  associative  leaps  rather  than  by  Dryden»s  progressive 

subordinations . 

Like  Sir  John  Denham,  Dryden  frequently  balances  an 
undivided  line  against  a divided  one,  a technique  used 
constantly  by  Pope.^6 
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Twick.  Bd. , Vol.  IV,  11.  15-22. 


, For  a more  bailed,  treatment  of  Denham* s use  of 
the  balanced  line  against  the  undivided  line,  see  T.  Valter 
Herbert,  The  Grammar  of  Rhymes,"  Sewanee  Review.  XL VIII 
(July-September,  1940),  362-77.  TEETIs  a'  good  study  of 
the  grammatical  and  syntactic  conditions  and  necessities 
under  which  the  couplet  poet  must  construct  his  rhymes. 


Columbus  was  the  first  that  shook  his  throne. 

And  found  a temperate  in  a torrid  zones 
Kie  feverish  air  fann'd  by  a cooling  breeze, 
a<3  fruitful  vales  set  round  with  shady  trees 
Ana  guiltless  men  who  danced  away  their  time. 

Fresh  as  their  groves,  and  happy  as  their  clime.57 


The  parallel  syntax  of  the  second  line  which  literally  puts 
one  thing  into  another  in  order  to  make  the  antithesis,  is 
a favorite  structure  of  couplet  poets.  The  last  line,  too, 
is  a common  type,  although  one  would  expect  Pope  to  write 
the  classic  chiasmus,  i.e.,  the  second  half  of  the  line 
should  be  in  reverse  order:  "Fresh  as  their  groves,  and 
as  their  clime  as  happy,"  of  course  without  the  feminine 
ending.  Pope’s  actual  line  is 


Fresh  as  the  Mom,  and  as  the  Season  fair.58 

Another  example  of  Dryden's  balanced  line  against  the 
unbalanced  line  is 


The  gospel-sound  diffus’d  from  pole  to  pole, 
mere  winds  can  carry,  and  where  waves  can  roll.  ' 

Or  the  process  is  often  more  complicated  and  irregular: 

But  wild  ambition  loves  to  slide,  not  stand. 

And  Fortune’s  ice  prefers  to  Virtue’s  land. 40 

37,,To  My  Honour’d  Friend,  Dr.  Charleton,"  11.  9-14. 

^Pastorals.  "Spring,"  Twick.  Ed.  Vol.  I,  1.20. 

39 

Tke  Hind  and  the  Panther.  11.  1124-23. 

40 

Absalom  and  Achitophel . Part  I,  11.  198-99. 
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Ho  written  lav/s  can  be  so  plain,  so  pure, 

But  wit  nay  gloss,  and  malice  may  obscure.  ^ 

The  balance  in  these  three  couplets  is  almost  identical 
to  that  of  many  of  Pope’s  couplets,  but  Pope  would  not 
have  liked  abrupt  elements  so  late  in  the  line  as  "so 
pure,"  and  "not  stand." 

Dryden  can  be  graceful  with  balanced  half-lines 
which  employ  ellipsis,  zeugma,  and  antithetical  turns. 

Your  letter,  fill’d  with  promises  of  all 
That  men  can  good,  or  women  pleasant  call,  “ 

His  courage  foes,  his  friends  his  truth  proclaim; 
His  loyalty  the  king,  the  world  his  fame. 43 

A life  which  all  our  care  can  never  save;  hh 
One  fate  attends  us,  and  one  common  grave « ^ 

And  last,  here  is  an  example  of  the  compressed,  recoiling 
antithesis  to  which  Pope  was  indebted,  and  which  Denham 
could  not  manage  with  the  same  grace. 

Whether  some  soul  incompassing  this  ball, 

Unmade,  unmov’d;  yet  making,  moving  all; *5 

41-, 

The  Hind  and  the  Panther.  11.  889-90. 

42 

Qvid's  Epistles.  "Helen  to  Paris,"  11.  63-64. 

43 

Absalom  and  Achitophel . Part  I,  11.  337-58. 

44 

Lucretius.  "Against  the  Pear  of  Death,"  11.  303- 
^Religio  Laici.  11.  16-17. 
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Pope  refined  the  various  balances  of  the  couplets 
above,  especially  in  his  poems  earlier  than  the  Epistle  to 
Dr.  Arbuthnot.  He  created  new  balances  of  his  own, 
added  his  greater  gifts  for  sharp  rhyme,  for  chiasmus  and 
for  different  kinds  of  ellipsis,  all  of  which  Dryden  had 
used  more  effectively  than  any  couplet  poet  before  him. 

Dryden  wrote  simple,  straightf orward  couplets  as 
well  as  sharply  balanced  ones  or  the  subordinating  ones 
in  open  passages  with  a complicated  grammar.  His  later 
poetry,  especially  the  last  translations,  employs  a simpler 
couplet  than  Absalom  and  Achitophel . or  The  and  the 

Panther.  The  simplicity  of  the  opening  of  his  ’’translation" 
of  Chaucer’s  Hun’s  Priest’s  Tale  is  an  excellent  adaptation 
of  style  to  subject,  except  of  course  that  it  is  not  as 
good  as  Chaucer. 


There  liv'd,  as  authors  tell,  in  days  of  yore. 
A widow  somewhat  old,  and  very  poor: 

Deep  in  a dell  her  cottage  lonely  stood, 

Woll  thatch1  df  and  undap  covert  of  a wood* 

This  dowager,  on  whom  my  tale  I found, 
oince  last  she  laid  her  husband  in  the  ground, 
A simple  sober  life  in  patience  led, 

And  had  but  just  enough  to  buy  her  bread: 

But  huswifing  the  little  Heav'n  had  lent, 
dhe  duly  paid  a groat  for  quarter  rent: 

And  pinch'd  her  belly,  with  her  daughters  two, 
10  bring  the  year  about  with  much  ado. 46 


£ock  and  the  Fox,  Or,  The  Tale  of  the  Hun's 

Priest ' s froiQEaucerTTlTT-irr 
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Eiis  is  about  as  simple  as  the  couplet  can  be.  The 
inversion  of  subject  and  verb  occurs  just  once;  and  each 
line  carries  the  meaning  forward  in  simple,  linear  pro- 
gressions. There  are  four  complete  sentences,  a high 
proportion  to  the  number  of  couplets  when  compared  to  most 
of  Absalom  and  Achitophel.  The  Hind  and  the  Panther,  and 
— -sio  -£ici.*  'Fkere  is  only  one  subordinate  clause  that 
occupies  a whole  line  (6);  and  the  other  subordinate 
clauses  are  short  and  simple.  The  two  consecutive  four- 
line  sentences  that  close  the  passage  are  exquisitely 
modulated  and  completely  idiomatic.  If  The  Cock  and  the 
Fox  had  to  be  ’’translated,”  Dryden  was  the  man  to  do  it. 

The  riches  of  Dryden' s Aeneis  defy  selective 
quotation,  for  scores  of  passages  illustrate  his  power  and 
strength.  The  following  example  is  given  because  it  shows 
all  together  most  of  the  dominant  characteristics  of 
Dryden' s couplets  at  their  best.  Aeneas  has  concluded  his 
account  to  Dido  of  the  circumstances  under  which  he  fled 
from  Troy. 


sPea^1  but  horror  tied  my  tongue: 

77  ab°ub  &er  neck  my  arms  I flung. 

And,  thrice  deceiv'd,  on  vain  embraces  hung. 

Light  as  an  empty  dream  at  break  of  day, 
a wind,  she  rush'd  away. 

T !lavi?e  P?s? ' d the  night  in  fruitless  pain, 

I to  my  longing  friends  return  again, 

Amaz  d th  augmented  number  to  behold. 

Of  men  and  matrons  mix'd,  of  young  and  old; 
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£.1  exdl*d  crew  together  brought. 

With  arms  appointed,  and  with  treasure  fraught 
Resolv  d,  and  willing,  under  my  command. 

To  run  all  hazards  both  of  sea  and  land. 

The  Morn  began,  from  Ida,  to  display 
Her  rosy  cheeks $ and  Phospor  led  the  day* 
Before  the  gates  the  Grecians  took  their  post. 
And  all  pretence  of  late  relief  was  lost. 

I yield  to  Fate,  unwillingly  retire,  ,.n 
And,  loaded,  up  the  hill  convey  my  sire, 


* 


One  can  look  in  vain  in  Denham  and  Waller  for  a passage  of 
such  strength  and  concision  in  which  two- thirds  of  the 


couplets  are  closed.  Pope  could  have  found  here  couplets 
that  teach  him  a great  deal.  The  triplet  beginning  the 
passage  is  concise  and  the  rhymes  are  natural.  The  second 
couplet  is  tightly  built,  rapid,  and  conveys  the  effect  of 
a sudden,  ghostly  rushing-away.  For  variety,  the  fifth  is 
firmly  balanced  in  its  second  line.  The  last  couplet  is 
compact,  direct,  yet  conveys  a sense  of  Aeneas  * struggle 
and  effort  particularly  in  the  expert  placing  of  "loaded." 
Denham,  throughout  his  career,  and  the  young  Waller  would 
have  used  a longer  unit  than  "loaded,"  because  neither 
could  manage  participles  very  well.  Of  the  eight  couplets 
and  one  triplet,  only  the  fourteenth  line  is  run-on.  Yet 
without  using  run-ons  and  without  using  more  than  three 
dependent  couplets  out  of  nine,  Dryden  creates  a speedy. 
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lively  passage  whose  meaning  advances  rapidly  and  is  all 
of  a piece.  The  iambic  norm  is  strictly  held,  but  inverted 
feet  and  suppressed  accent  keep  the  rhythm  varied.  Neither 
Denham  nor  Waller  knew  how  to  work  easily  within  the  iambic 
norm.  As  a result  of  Dryden’ s command  of  the  norm,  he 
understood  how  to  rid  his  couplets  of  the  awkward, 
ineffectively  imbalanced  syntax  which  mars  so  many  of  the 
couplets  of  his  two  forerunners.  Although  the  couplets 
above  are  typical  of  Dryden's  best,  yet  they  point  forward 
to  the  union  of  idiomatic  concision  with  rapid  continuity 
that  Pope  achieved  most  of  the  time  in  narrative  passages. 

This  passage  from  the  Aeneis  is  a crucial  instance 
of  what  Denham  and  Waller  failed  to  do.  In  the  best  of 
Dryden,  of  which  there  is  a lot,  and  in  almost  all  of  Pope, 
the  ordering  of  the  parts  of  the  sentence,  i.e.,  of  main 
and  subordinate  clauses,  of  prepositional  phrases,  of 
infinitive  phrases,  and  of  the  various  kinds  of  modifiers 
are  cleanly  managed;  they  fall  into  place  effectively  and 
gracefully,  the  rhymes  are  appropriate,  and  (at  their  best) 
inevitable.  And  even  when  the  order  of  the  sentence  parts 
is  inverted,  the  couplets  of  Dryden  and  Pope  are  most  of 
the  time  very  close  to  the  natural  order  of  spoken  English. 

In  most  of  his  poems,  Dryden  wrote  better  couplets 
than  Denham  or  Waller.  The  balance,  and  the  closure  of  the 
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couplets  as  well  as  of  the  lines  is  more  artistic  than  in 
Waller's;  and  the  enrgetic,  run-on  developments  of  Denham 
are  retained  and  improved,  and  his  awkwardness,  diffuse- 
ness, and  labored  antithesis  are  dropped. 

Dryden  forged  the  couplet  into  a fine  instrument, 
capable  of  expressing  a great  range  of  feeling  and  capable 
of  suggesting  different  kinds  of  movement.  Individually, 
many  of  his  couplets  are  as  fine  as  Pope's,  but  they  lack 
the  gnomic,  memorable  quality  of  Pope's  couplets  and 
Pope's  range  in  brilliance  of  rhyming  effects  and  his 
facility  with  balance.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
couplet  seemed  to  develop  inevitably  from  the  occasional 
balances  of  Denham  through  the  smoother  and  more  frequent 
balances  of  Waller  to  the  richer  and  more  varied  balances 
of  Dryden,  Dryden  still  did  not  foresee  the  myriad  ways 
in  which  balance  could  be  used.  This  does  not  mean  that 
the  couplet  was  a static  thing  to  which  Pope  added  his 
particular  luster  of  balance  and  antithesis;  it  means  that 
Dryden  and  Pope,  despite  the  similarity  of  many  of  their 
couplets,  were  different  kinds  of  poets.  Had  Dryden  come 
after  Pope  instead  of  before  him,  he  would  have,  no  doubt, 
carried  on  the  development  of  his  run-on  effects,  of  his 
more  widely  distributed  grammatical  elements,  and  of  his 
weaving  syntax.  Nevertheless,  the  culmination  in  Pope  of 
the  couplet's  possibilities  of  balance  has  been  somewhat 
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exaggerated  by  most  scholars  to  the  detriment  of  other 
things.  Pope  developed  other  facets  of  the  couplet  beyond 
Denham,  Waller,  and  Dryden  which  are  almost  as  important 
as  balance,  chiasmus,  and  zeugma.  None  of  Pope's 
predecessors,  not  even  Dryden,  could  use  similarly 
structured  couplets  as  different  kinds  of  masses.  They 
did  not  create  different  couplet  norms  from  which  the 
poet  could  strategically  depart  and  return  by  means  of 
different  variations  of  structure  and  design.  And  as  we 
shall  see,  this  is  one  of  the  touchstones  of  Pope's  art. 


CHAPTER  III 


THE  PASTORALS:  THE  YOUNG  VIRTUOSO 


The  Pastorals  are  Pope ' s only  original  poems  written 
in  accordance  with  an  explicit  theory — Pope’s  own.  The 
Pastorals  are  Pope's  synthesis  of  the  styles  and  subjects 
of  pastoral  drawn  from  Theocritus,  Virgil,  Spenser,  and 
from  the  major  critics  of  pastoral  as  well.1  Measured 
against  Pope's  theory  as  set  forth  in  his  Discourse  on 
Pastoral . these  earliest  of  his  poems  show  for  one  thing 
that  Pope  accomplished  what  he  intended:  a display  of  his 
artistry  and  the  objectification  of  his  theory  of  the 
style  and  nature  of  pastoral.  The  heart  of  Pope's  theory 
is  set  forth  in  the  following  passage: 


V/e  must  therefore  use  some  illusion  to  render  a 
Pastoral  delightful;  and  this  consists  in  exposing 
the  best  side  only  of  a shepherd's  life,  and 
concealing  its  miseries.  Nor  is  it  enough  to 
introduce  shepherds  discoursing  together  in  a 
natural,  way;  but  a regard  must  be  had  to  the  subject; 
that  it  contain  some  particular  beauty  in  itself,  and 
that  it  be  different  in  every  Eclogue.  Besides,  in 


. Vol.  I.  Pastoral  Poetry  and  An  Essay  on 

CriticismTeas.  E.  Audra  and  Aubrey  WllTiams.  See '""The  “* 
General  Literary  Background”  and  "The  Pastorals  as  Poems." 
The  editors  of  this  volume,  which  is  in  the  process  of 
being  printed,  have  generously  permitted  me  to  use  their 
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each  of  them  a design'd,  scene  or  prospect  is  to  be 
presented  to  our  view,  which  should  likewise  have 
its  variety.  This  Variety  is  obtain'd  in  a great 
degree,  by  frequent  comparisons,  drawn  from  the  most 
agreeable  objects  of  the  country;  by  interrogations 
to  things  inanimate;  by  beautiful  digressions,  but 
those  short;  sometimes  by  insisting  a little  on 
circumstances;  and  lastly  by  elegant  turns  on  the 
words,  which  render  the  numbers  extremely  sweet  and 
pleasing.  As  for  the  numbers  themselves,  tho'  they 
are  properly  of  the  heroic  measure,  they  should  be  0 
the  smoothest,  the  most  easy  and  flowing  imaginable. 

Several  things  in  this  recipe  point  forward  to  the  couplet 
style  of  the  poems:  "frequent  comparisons,"  "elegant  turns 
on  the  words,"  and  the  smooth,  easy,  and  flowing  numbers 
which  should  be  "extremely  sweet."  The  couplets  of  the 
Pastorals  fit  the  requirements  of  Pope's  terms  in  a way 
that  the  couplets  of  his  later  poetry  could  not.  Uever 
again,  except  in  the  Messiah  and  to  a lesser  degree  in 
./incisor  Forest . did  Pope  use  so  many  turns,  figures  of 
rhetoric,  and  "frequent  comparisons,"  all  of  which  are 
reflected  by  various  kinds  of  balanced  lines  and  half-lines. 


galley  proofs.  X regret  that  X cannot  give  page  numbers. 
Line  numbers  of  the  Pastorals  correspond  exactly  to  lines 
of  the  "Globe  Edition*1  of  The  Poetical  Works  of  Alexander 

P0£e,  ed.  Sir  Adolphus  UilTT^m“Wird  (LoHcT^  and  to 

the  Cambridge  Edition"  of  The  Comolete  Poetical  Works  of 
Po£e,  ed.  Henry  W.  Boynton  Tfoston,  1931 J. 
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The  Pastorals  are  not  great  poetry,  nor  did  Pope 
intend  them  to  "be;  but  they  are  important  for  an  under- 
standing of  the  course  of  Pope's  couplet  art.  Everyone 
knows  that  Pope  was  the  consummate  artist  of  the  balanced 
couplet,  but  few  understand  how  he  developed  the  brilliant 
but  rather  empty  techniques  of  balance  in  the  Pastorals 
to  the  flexible  and  subtle  poetic  craft  of  his  mature 
poetry.  The  brilliant  couplets  of  the  Pastorals  are 
artificial.  Sometimes  the  poet  is  playing  with  the  syntax 
of  a clever  verbal  antithesis  rather  than  with  the 
antithesis  of  a real  idea  or  emotion.  Balance  follows 
balance,  somewhat  excessively;  and  the  antithesis  seems 
too  brittle,  too  neat.  Xet  in  spite  of  the  Popean 
fireworks,  these  apprentice  poems  are  pleasing  and 
interesting  in  their  own  right.  After  Pope's  Pastorals, 
those  of  his  famous  contemporary,  Ambrose  Phillips,  were 
permanently  eclipsed.  While  the  emotional  content  of 
Pope's  first  poems  is  narrowly  limited,  he  yet  manages  to 
xnfuse  his  trite  themes  with,  here  and  there,  a touch  of 
universality  and  his  descriptions  with  some  liveliness  of 
the  sense  of  seasonal  rhythms. 

More  than  40  per  cent  of  the  couplets  in  the 
Pastorals  are  balanced.  This  includes  couplets  with 
balanced  lines  or  half— lines,  and  if  all  balanced  phrases 
and  short  clauses  are  included,  the  percentage  is  somewhat 
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higher.  Because  more  than  95  per  cent  of  all  the  couplets 
are  closed,  the  presence  of  so  much  balance  3eems  more 
statistically  frequent  than  it  actually  is.  Forty  per  cent 
balance  is  a high  percentage  for  a poem  by  Pope,  except 
the  Messiah;  and  balance  seems  more  frequent  because  it  is 
the  principal  carrier  of  the  theme. 

Of  the  several  types  of  balanced  couplets  in  the 
Pastorals,  the  dominant  structures  take  the  forms  of 
compound  sentences,  or  of  sentences  with  compound  elements 
such  as  predicates,  objects  of  prepositions,  less 
frequently  objects  of  verbs.  In  lines  used  as  subordinate 
clauses,  the  same  type  of  compounding  is  characteristic. 

The  balance  which  forms  compound  sentences  is  slightly 
predominant,  however.  Not  all  of  the  grammar,  not  all  of 
the  words  of  the  compound  sentence  are  always  present; 
but  when  elements  are  understood,  that  is  suppressed,  the 
end  result  is  the  same.  Usually  two  statements  are  made 
in  a closed  couplet,  and  more  than  two,  when  a series  of 
couplets  are  dependent  and  not  closed.  About  one-fourth 
of  all  the  couplets  in  the  Pastorals  fit  this  compound 
pattern. 

The  closed,  end— stopped  compound  sentence  couplet 
is  one  of  the  most  frequent  structures  used  by  Pope  nnri 
all  couplet  writers  after  him,  but  it  is  capable  of 


considerable  syntactic  variation.  One  type  is  the 
following:^ 

Let  Vernal  Airs  thro*  trembling  Osiers  Qlay, 

And  Albion* s Cliffs  resound  the  Rural  Lay. 

(Spring,  5-6) 

Let  op'ning  Roses  knotted  Oaks  adorn. 

And  liquid  Amber  drop  from  ev’ry  Thorn. 

(Autumn.  37-38) 

In  the  first  couplet  the  controlling  word  '‘let”  is 
suppressed  in  the  second  line  and  the  object  is  inverted 
in  the  first  line  for  rhyme  variety.  It  is  easy  to 
overemphasize  the  simplicity  of  such  structures,  however. 
By  inversion  more  richness  of  association  is  created  in 
the  rhymes:  "play-lay,"  "adorn-thorn. » "Lay"  is  not  the 
object  of  "play,"  but  a vestigial  suggestion  is  present. 
"Roses"  do  not  adorn  "thorns"?  they  adorn  "Oaks,"  but  the 
terms  are  so  closely  related  in  the  couplet  by  means  of 
the  parallelism  and  by  means  of  vertical  binding  (the 
terms  are  over  and  under  each  other)  that  "liquid  Amber" 
is  felt  to  be  an  adornment  of  "Thorn. " 


3m 

„ xe3“L  Pe:c  cent  of  all  the  couplets  in  the  Pastorals 
are  closely  similar  in  structure  to  these  two.  TELs  is  a 
high  percentage.  The  witty,  chiastic  couplets  of  the 

kock,  for  instance,  seem  more  frequent  than 
they  are.  Actually  there  are  no  more  than  5 per  cent. 
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Often  the  parallels  are  straight  anaphora  with 
inversion  in  the  second  line  to  create  two  suggestive 
verb  rhymes: 

Here  the  bright  Crocus  and  blue  Vi’ let  glow; 

Here  Western  Winds  on  breathing  Roses  blow. 

(Spring.  31-32) 

Or  in  the  couplet  below,  the  structure  of  the  first 
line  is  simply  that  of  subject  (qualified  in  this  case  by 
a negative )-verb~ob ject,  with  the  same  structure  in  the 
second  line  but  with  an  inversion  of  verb  and  object  which 
creates  the  suggestive  rhyme  of  "yield-Field.” 

No  rich  Perfumes  refresh  the  Fruitful  Field, 

Nor  fragrant  Herbs  their  native  Incense  yield. 

(Winter.  47-48) 

When  the  syntactic  order  of  the  lines  is  parallel  and  when 
the  sense  is  similar,  the  noun-verb  or  verb-noun  rhyme 
suggests  the  relationship  of  verb  and  object.  The  couplet 
could  be  rewritten  this  way: 

No  rich  Perfumes  their  native  Incense  yield. 

Nor  fragrant  Herbs  refresh  the  fruitful  Field. 

The  effect  of  this  kind  of  parallelism  in  compound  sentences 
with  a pair  of  nouns  modified  by  a pair  of  adjectives  in 
each  line  is  that  of  rich  ornamentation  and  repetition. 

Too  much  of  it  soon  grows  tiresome,  however,  and  Pope 
escaped  from  this  kind  of  parallelism  after  Windsor  Forest. 
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A closely  related  but  variant  structure  employs  a 
different  kind  of  syntactic  parallelism  from  that  of  the 
compound  sentence: 

Once  I was  skill'd  in  ev'ry  Herb  that  grew. 

And  ev'ry  Plant  that  drinks  the  Morning  Pew; 

(Summer,  31-32) 

The  prepositional  phrase  instead  of  the  clause  is  doubled, 
but  the  doubling  creates  the  sense  of  a compound  sentence 
after  all.  The  last  line  is  a long  prepositional  phrase, 
parallel  in  syntax  to  the  one  in  the  first  line,  but  the 
subject,  verb,  and  preposition,  "in,**  are  understood  in  the 
grammar  of  the  second  line.  So  the  result  is  an  overlapping 
balance;  the  second  line  contains  the  second  object  of  the 

preposition  of  the  first  line  but  adds  a subordinate  clause 
used  as  an  adjective. 

Another  type  of  balance,  less  frequent  than  those 
illustrated  above,  employs  parallel  subordinate  clauses  in 
a complex  sentence: 

Why  sit  we  sad  when  Phosphor  shines  so  clear. 

And  lavish  Nature  paints  the  purple  Year? 

(Spring,  27-28) 

Sometimes  a simple  sentence  carries  the  balance  in  compound 
objects: 

Oh  deign  to  visit  our  forsaken  seats, 

The  mossy  Fountains,  and  the  green  Retreats! 

(Summer.  71-72) 
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And  now  a couplet  composed  of  four  complete  statements, 
typical  of  several  in  the  Pastorals,  though  the  others  are 
without  the  flashy  zeugma  of  this  one: 

In  Spring  the  Fields,  in  Autumn  Hills  I love, 

At  Morn  the  Plains,  at  Noon  the  shady  Grove. 

( Spring . 77-78) 

By  no  means  all  the  couplets  are  closed.  The 
passage  helow  illustrates  how  Pope  can  handle  strict 
balance  in  an  open  series  of  parallels.  It  is  the  apostrophe 
to  William  Wycherley  to  whom  Autumn  was  dedicated: 

Thou,  whom  the  Nine  with  Plautus*  Wit  inspire, 

The  Art  of  Terence,  and  Menander's  Fire; 

Whose  Sense  instructs  us,  and  whose  Humour  charms, 
Whose  Judgment  sways  us,  and  whose  Spirit  warms! 

(Autumn,  7-10) 

There  are  really  two  sets  of  parallels  here.  In  the  first 
couplet,  the  parallels  represent  something  which  the  Muses 
do  to  Wycherley;  and  the  chiastic  ordering  of  the  second 
line  helps  create  the  felicitious  rhyme,  "inspire-Fire. " 

In  the  second  couplet,  Pope  changes  the  direction  of  the 
grammar  (objective  to  possessive  case)  from  what  the  Muses 
do  to  Wycherley  to  what  Wycherley  does  to  us.  With  the 
suppression  of  "us'1  we  get  in  emphatic  positions  ''instructs" 
and  "sways";  and  in  the  rhyme  position,  "charms"  and 
"warms."  Yet  with  the  change  of  direction,  the  one  word, 
"Thou,"  wheels  the  two  sets  of  parallels  into  their 
effective  formations.  Such  skillful  structures,  both  in 
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the  compound  sentence  couplets  and  in  the  four-line  series 
on  Wycherley  show  what  Pope  could  do  with  balances  in  his 

f ’ 

first  published  work.  He  was  already  a master  at  deftly 
maneuvering  his  syntax  in  order  to  get  the  most  from  his 
rhymes  and  at  placing  balances  so  that  more  than  one  kind 
of  balanced  relationship  begins  working  in  the  reader’s 
mind. 

But  there  are  other  structures.  One  would  unjustly 
limit  Pope’s  achievement  to  expect,  even  in  an  immature 
poem  dominated  by  balanced  couplets,  that  an  overwhelming 
statistical  majority  of  the  couplets  would  be  balanced. 

One  finds  the  following  structure: 

But  now  the  Heeds  shall  hang  on  yonder  Tree, 

For  ever  silent,  since  despis’d  by  thee. 

(Summer.  4-3-44) 

The  static,  compressed  halves  of  the  second  line  are  a 
welcome  contrast  to  the  almost  excessive  predications  of 
the  compound  sentence  couplets.  The  ellipsis  in  each 
hemistich  is  simple;  all  that  occurs  is  the  removal  of 
"they  are"  before  each  half  line.  One  needs  only  to  look 
through  the  couplets  of  Denham  and  Waller  to  realize  the 
importance  of  what  Pope  accomplished  with  such  simple 
structures. 

For  example  here  are  seven  couplets  from  Denham’s 
The  Progress  of  Learning: 
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From  AEgypt  Arts  their  Progress  made  to  Greece. 
Wrapt  in  the  Fable  of  the  Golden  Fleece. 

Musaeus  first,  then  Orpheus  civilize 
Mankind,  and  gave  the  world  their  Deities; 

To  many  Gods  they  taught  Devotion, 

Which  were  the  distinct  faculties  of  one; 

The  eternal  cause,  in  their  immortal  lines  a 
Was  taught,  and  Poets  were  the  first  Divines. 

Compared  to  Dryden's  better  verse,  these  couplets  are  some- 
what awkward  and  tiresome.  Even  without  insisting  that 
couplets  have  the  kind  of  compression  Pope  achieves  in  the 
Pastorals,  it  is  apparent  that  some  type  of  balance  or 
compression  would  make  these  couplets  more  readable. 

Waller  frequently  offends  in  the  same  way: 

Had  Sacharissa  lived  when  mortals  made 
Choice  of  their  deities,  this  sacred  shade 
Had  held  an  altar  to  her  power,  that  gave 
The  peace  and  glory  which  these  alleys  have; 
Embroidered  so  with  flowers  where  she  stood, 

That  it  became  a garden  of  a wood. 5 

After  a page  of  this,  the  reader's  mind  is  paralyzed. 
Certainly  balance  or  grammatically  compressed  division 
into  more  discrete  half-lines  would  help  place  the  parts 
of  this  sentence  into  clearer  focus. 

Already  in  the  Pastorals.  Pope  may  use  a simple 
subordinate  clause  in  a first  line  and  suppress  "which”  or 
"that,”  a procedure  never  managed  by  Denham  or  Waller  with 
much  skill  or  consistency.  For  example: 


\orks . 11.  21-28. 

5 

"At  Penshurst,"  No.  1.,  Poems.  Vol.  I.,  11.  1-6. 
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Beneath  the  Shade  a spreading  Beech  displays, 
SZlas  and  AEgon  sung  their  Rural  Lays; 

(Autumn.  1-2) 


Pope  frequently  uses  the  following  straightforward 
'interrogation  to  inanimate  things"  to  form  either  line: 


Ye  Trees,  that  fade  when  Autumn-heats  remove, 
bay  xs  not  Absence  Death  to  those  who  love? 

(Autumn.  29-30) 

Some  of  Pope’s  couplets  are  simple  sentences: 


Lament  the' 


The  balmy  Zephyrs, WJU  ^ 

Ceasing  of  a sweeter  Breath, 


silent  since  her  Death, 

1 Breath, 
(Winter.  49-50) 


Pope's  simple  sentences  in  the  Pastorals,  however,  usually 
contain  an  element  such  as  the  non-res trie tive  modifier, 
"silent  since  her  Death,"  (equivalent  to  a subordinate 
clause)  which  pulls  the  couplet  toward  the  complex  sentence 
pattern.  Pope  had  not  yet  mastered  the  more  idiomatic  and 
rugged  simple  sentence  form  that  he  used  later.  But  as 
a matter  of  fact,  the  structural  variety  of  Pope’s  couplets 
within  the  encompassing  design  of  balance  is  greater  than 


critics  of  Pope  have  allowed,  even  in  the  Pastorals. 

Wot  only  was  Pope  fashioning  his  techniques  of 
balance,  he  was  experimenting  also  with  the  figures  of 
rhetoric.  He  meant  in  the  Discourse  by  "elegant  turns  on 
the  words”  not  only  the  use  of  the  turn  in  a technical 
sense,  that  is,  the  repetition  of  a word  in  different 
forms  within  the  same  line  or  couplet,  but  the  use  of  the 
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figures  as  well*  Below  are  a few  significant;  examples  of 
Pope's  use  of  the  figures  in  the  Pastorals.  Here  is  the 
anadiplosis  or  reduplicatio? 

Her  Pate  is  whisper'd  by  the  gentle  Breeze, 

And  told  in  Sighs  to  all  the  trembling  Trees; 

The  trembling  Trees,  in  ev'ry  Plain  and  Wood, 

Her  Pate  remurmur  to  the  silver  Flood; 

The  silver  Flood,  so  lately  calm,  appears 

Swell 'd  with  new  Passion,  and  o'erflows  with  Tears; 

(Winter.  61-66) 

Such  a use  of  overlapping  repetition  is  too  heavy  for 
modern  ears,  as  it  was  for  Pope's,  since  he  never  again 
used  this  figure  in  such  a stiff  and  literal  manner.  The 
opening  eighteen  lines  of  the  Essay  on  Criticism  employ 
this  figure,  but  less  rigidly  and  more  subtly. 

A fine  instance  of  the  epizeuxis  or  adjunctio  in 
which  the  synonym  of  a word  is  repeated  in  place  of  the 
word  itself  in  a parallel  but  slightly  different  sense  is 
this  couplet  which  suggests  that  all  is  not  well  in  the 
idyllic,  golden  world  of  Popean  pastorals 

This  harmless  Grove  no  lurking  Viper  hides, 

But  in  my  Breast  the  Serpent  Love  abides. 

(Summer.  67-68) 

Proportionate  to  the  length  of  the  poems,  there  are 
more  instances  of  chiasmus  in  the  Pastorals  than  in  any 
other  of  Pope's  poems  except  possibly  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey.  An  example  of  an  overly  long  and  rather  loose 
chiasmus  is  the  followings 
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Blest  Swains,  whose  Nymphs  in  ev'ry  Grace  excell; 
Blest  Nymphs,  whose  swains  those  Graces  sing  so 
well ! 

(Spring.  95-96) 

Obviously  this  form  is  too  long  and  sounds  stilted  and 
artificial.  Fortunately,  Pope  abandoned  it. 

A more  exact  example  of  chiasmus  occurs  in  the  last 
line  below. 

Soon  as  the  Flocks  shook  off  the  nightly  Dews, 
Two  Swains,  whom  Love  kept  wakeful,  and  the  Muse, 
Pour'd  o'er  the  whitening  Vale  their  fleecy  Care, 
Fresh  as  the  Morn,  and  as  the  Season  fair: 

(Spring,  17-20) 

The  chiasmus  of  the  last  line  is  an  exact  and  classical  one. 
Usually  Pope's  chiasmuses  are  not  this  strict;  most  critics 
of  Pope  call  a structure  a chiasmus  in  which  the  second 
half  of  a line  reflects  or  repeats  the  first  half.  The 
true,  classical  chiasmus,  however,  calls  for  the  terms  to 
be  repeated  strictly  in  reverse  order.  Because  of  this 
reversal,  the  rhymes  of  the  last  couplet  in  the  passage 
above  are  beautifully  apt:  the  second  rhyme,  "fair,"  seems 
to  suggest  a modification  of  the  first  rhyme,  "Care.*'  The 
alliterative  adjectives,  "fresh"  and  "fair,"  are  thrown 
into  the  emphatic  first  and  last  positions.  Pope  was 
forging  here  an  instrument  to  use  throughout  his  career 
with  which  to  spring  a surprise  and  with  which  to  make 

4 

satirical  thrusts.  For  example,  here  is  a hit  at  the 
expense  of  the  mongrel  intellectual  in  the  fourth  book  of 
the  Dunciad: 
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Whate'er  of  mungril  no  one  class  admits,  r 
A wit  with  dunces,  and  a dunce  with  wits.6 


The  most  serviceable  technique  Pope  took  over  from 
the  figures  was  zeugma,  the  use  of  a yoking  word  which 
throws  two  or  more  elements  into  parallelism.^  Zeugma  can 
employ  different  parts  of  speech,  but  Pope  usually  pre- 
ferred to  use  the  verb  as  the  yoking  word  in  various 


positions  in  the  line.  The  following  are  typical  uses 
in  the  Pastorals: 

In  Spring  the  Fields,  in  Autumn  Hills  I love, 

(Spring,  77) 

Nor  Plains  at  Morn,  nor  Groves  at  Noon  delight. 

(Spring,  80) 

While  Plants  their  Shade,  or  Flow'rs  their 
Odours  give.  , . 

(Winter.  85) 

In  another  form,  the  yoking  occurs  nearer  the  middle  of 
the  line: 


Now  Leaves 
Ground; 


the  Trees,  and  Flow’rs  adorn  the 

(Spring,  43) 


bTwick.  Ed.  Vol.  V,  11.  89-90. 

7 

In  "Rhetoric  and  Poems,”  The  Verbal  Icon. 

W.  K.  Wimsatt,  Jr.,  has  written  tEaE  Pope’s  use  of  the 
figures  of  rhetoric  accords  with  the  theory  of  an  earlier 
generation,  not  with  Pope’s  generation,  and  has  found 
Pope’s  figures  consonant  with  George  Puttenham’s  account 
of  their  use  in  The  Arte  of  English  Poesie.  published  a 
hundred  years  before  PopeTs  birth.  In  the  Pastorals. 

Pope’s  use  of  zeugma  and  chiasmus  fit  PuttenEam's 

descriptions  rather  closely. 
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Zeugma  was  not  new  to  couplet  poets,  but  to  a poet 
with  Pope’s  gifts  of  compressing  and  rhyming,  it  became  a 
vital  method  of  his  verse,  enabling  him  to  cast  contrary 
elements  into  swift,  concise  parallelism,  often  wittily 
or  ironically,  as  in  the  following  example  from  the 
Rape  of  the  Lock. 

Or  stain  her  Honour,  or  her  new  Brocade,  □ 

Forget  her  Pray’rs,  or  miss  a Masquerade. 

The  equivalents  of  the  first  line,  "Honour"  and  "Brocade," 
are  ironically  parallel  not  only  because  of  their  syntactic 
juxtaposition,  which  in  this  case  is  an  odd  juxtaposition 
of  meaning  also,  but  because  of  the  zeugma  word,  "stain." 
"Honour"  and  "Brocade,"  considered  as  syntactic  parallels 
form  one  kind  of  balance  by  themselves;  but  when  the  two 
things  are  viewed  analytically  through  the  yoking  verb, 
"stain,"  the  balance  is  complicated  and  deepened  at  the 
same  time.  In  a line  such  as  this,  balance  functions  on 
two  levels  simultaneously,  and  the  parallel  syntax  becomes 
a means  by  which  the  reader  can  focus  two  ways,  or  even 
three  ways  at  once.  But  the  zeugma  of  the  Pastorals  is 
innocent  of  this  kind  of  wit,  as  well  as  this  kind  of 
poetic  richness. 


Q 

Twick.  Ed.,  Vol.  II,  Canto  II.,  11.  107-08. 
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Pope’s  use  of  the  figures  in  the  Pastorals,  while 
clever  and  brilliant,  is  almost  too  slick;  the  reader’s 

* t t 

attention  is  captured  by  the  tricks  rather  than  by  the 
sense.  As  Pope  matured,  though,  he  subdued  his  virtuosity 
and  made  the  figures  more  appropriate  to  the  context  and 
design  of  the  passages  in  which  they  occur. 

One  thing  should  be  said  about  the  couplet  style  of 
each  of  the  four  poems  of  the  Pastorals  in  addition  to 
what  has  been  said  about  the  couplet  structures  of  the 
i\rhole  work.  The  couplet  designs  of  the  four  poems  are 
indeed  similar  but  not  identical.  A different  organization 
in  each  poem  creates  a slightly  different  kind  of  massing 
of  couplets  in  each.  Spring  is  a song  contest  in  which 
two  shepherds  alternate  their  singing  in  passages  of  two 
or  three  couplets  to  each  passage.  The  parts  that  each 
sings,  as  well  as  the  couplets  within  each  passage,  are 
mostly  balanced.  The  following  exchange  establishes  the 

i 

competing  scheme: 


STREPHON 

Here  the  bright  Crocus  and  blue  Vi 'let  glow: 
Here  western  Winds  on  breathing  Roses  blow. 

I 11  stake  yon  Lamb,  that  near  the  Fountain 
plays. 

And  from  the  Brink  his  dancing  Shade  surveys. 


DAPHNIS 


And  I this  Bowl , where  wanton 
And  swelling  Clusters  bend  the 


Ivy  twines, 
curling  Vines: 
(Spring,  33-36) 
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Autumn,  based  on  a similar  scheme,  but  without  the 

f * * y . 

competition  for  a prize,  contains  after  the  introduction  a 
long,  undivided  love-complaint  by  each  shepherd.  Pope 
sustains  a tone  of  rather  light  yearning  and  pleasant 
melancholy  by  grouping  similar  couplets  together,  so  the 
couplets  do  not  appear  so  prevailingly  closed  as  in  Spring 
and  Summer.  It  is  more  effective,  and  perhaps  easier,  to 
make  two  or  three  consecutive  couplets  create  a certain 
tone  than  it  is  for  one.  For  example: 

i 

Go  gentle  Gales,  and  bear  my  Sighs  along! 

The  Birds  shall  cease  to  tune  their  Ev'ning  Song, 
The  Winds  to  breathe,  the  waving  Woods  to  move. 
And  Streams  to  murmur,  e'er  I cease  to  love. 

(Autumn,  39-4-2) 

Aod  following  directly  in  a similar  vein: 

Not  bubling  Fountains  to  the  thirsty  Swain, 

Not  balmy  Sleep  to  Lab'rers  faint  with  Pain, 

Not  show'rs  to  Larks,  or  Sunshine  to  the  Bee, 

Are  half  so  charming  as  thy  Sight  to  me. 

(Autumn.  4-3-6) 

These  dependent  anaphoric  parallels  which  mount  to  a climax 
in  the  controlling  grammar  of  the  last  half -line  of  each 
passage  are  appropriate  to  a situation  in  which  a lover 
pours  out  his  yearning  or  his  intentions.  The  rush  of  the 
emotion  (what  little  there  really  is)  tends  to  break  down 
the  grammatical  independence  of  each  couplet;  the  lover 
searches  the  world  of  nature  for  comparisons  to  his  inner 
state  and  creates  the  parallels  which  remind  him  in  some 
way  of  his  relationship  to  his  beloved. 
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Winter,  an  elegy  in  which  Thyrsis  mourns  for  the 
dead  shepherdess,  Daphne,  resembles  Autumn  in  its  passages 
of  mounting  parallels: 


Ah  what  avail  the  Beauties  Nature  wore? 

Pair  Daphne's  dead,  and  Beauty  is  no  more! 

For  her,  the  Flocks  refuse  their  verdant  Food, 

The  thirsty  Heifers  shun  the  gliding  Flood, 

The  silver  Swans  her  hapless  Fate  bemoan. 

In  Notes  more  sad  than  when  they  sing  their  own: 

In  hollow  Caves  sweet  Echo  silent  lies. 

Silent,  or  only  to  her  fifame  replies, 

(Winter.  35-42) 

The  parallels  of  the  last  lines  of  Winter  which 
follow  below,  are  an  adieu  to  the  shepherds  and  shepherdesses 

of  the  Pastorals,  and  most  likely,  Pope's  farewell  to  the 

* , ; 

Golden  Age  of  pastoral  and  to  the  illusion  that  such  an 
world  could  ever  have  existed  anyway. 

But  see  Orion  sheds  unwholesome  Dews, 

Arise,  the  Pines  a noxious  Shade  diffuse; 

Sharp  Boreas  blows,  and  Nature  feels  Decay, 

Time  conquers  All,  and  we  must  Time  obey, 

(Winter.  85-88) 

The  second  couplet  contains  in  the  first  line  a progression 
from  concrete  to  general  (from  "Boreas"  to  "Nature");  and 
in  the  second  line,  a progression  from  general  to  specific 
("All"  to  "we").  The  progression  through  the  four  half- 
lines is— specific-general -general-specific— a 1H  tjH  of 

loose  semantic  chiasmus  in  which  generals  and  particulars, 
actives  and  passives  are  resolved  by  "Time"  and  "obey." 
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The  deepening  of  the  cross-references  of  the  half-lines 
give  a hint  of  the  powers  of  the  mature  Pope, 

The  couplet  design  of  Summer,  a love  complaint, 
departs  slightly  but  noticeably  from  the  designs  of  the 
other  poems.  The  method  of  the  poem  is  that  of  contrast 
and  comparison  of  the  unhappy  shepherd’s  emotions  with 
their  contrary  reflections  by  the  world  of  nature.  He  is 

out  of  harmony  with  nature's  healing  rhythm;  nature  reflects 

* 

opposition  to  his  feelings  and  everything  joyous  or 
pleasant  only  reminds  him  of  the  melancholy  state  of  his 
own  emotions: 

Ye  shady  Beeches,  and  ye  cooling  Streams, 

Defense  from  Phoebus',  not  from  Cupid's  Beams; 

(15-14) 

But  since  those  Graces  please  thy  E^es  no  more, 

I shun  the  Fountains  which  I sought  before. 

(29-30) 

Pope  manages  in  the  first  couplet  to  create  surprise  with 
the  antithesis  of  the  final  half-line,  "not  from  Cupid's 
Beams,”  which  contrasts  and  negates  the  defensive  functions 
of  "Beeches"  and  "Streams."  The  pleasant  associations  in 
the  balanced  first  line  are  emphasized  by  their  melli- 
fluously  balanced  adjectives,  and  the  thought  of  shade 
falls  pleasantly  into  place  only  to  be  cancelled  by  the 
little  word  "not,"  which  throws  into  antithesis  the  sun's 
hot  beams  and  the  heat  of  love  from  which  the  lover  suffers. 
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U3ie  second  couplet  contains  an  innocuous  subordinate  clause 
in  the  first  line  which  produces  an  antithesis  in  the  last 
half  of  the  last  line*  The  antithesis  is  achieved  simply 
by  M sought " against  ''shun*'  and  by  the  recoiling  of  the 
tenses*  This  neat  antithetical  structure,  by  the  way, 
appears  less  frequently  in  Pope’s  poems  after  the  1717 
edition  of  his  works.  It  must  have  seemed  too  easy,  too 
tricky. 

Summer  closes  with  a flourish: 

But  soon  the  Sun  with  milder  Rays  descends 
To  the  cool  Ocean,  where  his  journey  ends; 

On  me  Love's  fiercer  Flames  for  ever  prey. 

By  Night  he  scorches,  as  he  burns  by  Day. 

(89-92) 

The  second  couplet  is  antithetical  to  the  first  but  not 

« 

directly.  One  can  call  the  relationship  between  the  two 
metaphoric,  but  they  are  antithetical  in  the  sense  that 
Love  burns  in  the  darkness  and  the  sun  in  the  day.  While 
Nature  herself  receives  the  cool  relief  of  evening  in  the 
first  couplet,  the  shepherd  continues  burning  in  the 
second— in  a chiastic  balance.  The  passage  is  a good 
example  of  Pope's  brilliant,  oblique  antithesis,  made 
particularly  effective  by  the  swift  run-on  first  line  and 
by  the  balance  of  the  last.  The  three  first  lines  are 
without  marked  caesura  and  the  division  of  the  second  line 
is  not  a balanced  division.  The  balanced  last  line, 
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therefore,  calls  attention  to  itself  because  of  its 
chiasmus;  and  in  this  case  it  appropriately  summarizes 
the  antithetical  tendency  of  the  poem.  Summer,  fitingly 
contains  a greater  number  of  balanced  antitheses  and 
longer  passages  with  antithetical  elements  than  the  other 
three  poems.  Its  mood  is  one  of  ambivalent  self-absorption, 
in  contrast  to  the  mood  of  Spring  which  reflects  an 
agreeing  union  with  nature. 

The  dominant  couplet  structure  of  the  Pastorals, 
balanced  parallel  (which  becomes  in  several  instances 
balanced  antithesis  in  Summer) . is  a structure  which 
mirrors  the  relationships  of  the  shepherds  to  their  loves 
and  to  the  world  of  nature.  In  these  polished  poems, 

Pope  carried  the  parallelism  and  antithesis  of  the  couplet 
form  to  a compression  and  pointedness  far  beyond  Dryden. 

TSven  where  Dryden  is  most  likely  to  use  pointed  balance, 
its  occurrence  compared  to  the  frequency  in  Pope's  poems 
is  much  rarer.  Here  are  some  cutting  lines  from  Dryden' s 
great  satire,  Mac  Flecknoes 


£?st  to  3ome  faint  meaning  make  pretense. 

But  Sh  - never  deviates  into  sense, 

oome  beams  of  wit  on  other  souls  may  fall, 

thro  » 331(1  make  a lucid  interval; 

But  oh-- 's  genuine  night  admits  no  ray. 

His  rising  fogs  prevail  upon  the  day. 

Besides,  his  goodly  fabric  fills  the  eye. 

And  seems  design'd  for  thoughtless  majesty; 

a3  11311337011  0ak3  that  shade  the  plain. 
And  spread  in  solemn  state,  supinely  reign/ 

(19-28) 
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These  are  fine  couplets  but  it  is  obvious  that  Dry-den' s 
method  of  achieving  wit  differs  from  Pope's  more  pointed, 
antithetical  technique  in  creating  even  the  mild  surprises 
in  the  Pastorals.  There  are  no  recoiling  hemistichs,  and 
the  balances  in  the  first  three  couplets  move  on  a more 
straightforward  syntax  than  Pope's  characteristic  ones. 

One  would  expect  Pope  to  eschew  alexandrines, 
triplets,  feminine  rhymes,  and  to  keep  the  caesura  on  the 
fourth  and  fifth  syllables  most  of  the  time.  He  is 
obviously  "correcting"  technically  after  Dryden.  But  what 
one  does  not  expect  in  so  young  a disciple  is  Pope's 
escape  from  the  structure  of  Dryden* s couplets.  A cleaner 
break  from  the  influence  of  most  of  Dryden* s structural 
characteristics  can  hardly  be  imagined.  Pope  was 
clinically  successful  in  eluding  Dryden »s  run-on,  open 
constructions,  his  weaving  syntax,  his  "mighty  line."  But 
Dryden' s structures,  so  rigorously  pruned  in  Pope's  earliest 
poems,  had  their  influence  later  on.  While  Pope’s  couplets 
are  always  different  from  Dryden’s,  yet  this  study  will 
make  it  clear  that  the  experienced  master  achieved  in  his 
own  way  the  "majesty"  and  "energy"  of  his  great  predecessor. 

More  important  than  suppressing  the  influence  of 
Dryden' s more  luxuriant  couplet  style  (a  feat  of  skill  and 
discipline  in  so  young  a writer),  Pope  proved  himself  a 
master  of  the  figures  of  rhetoric,  and  created  some 
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characteristic  line  structures  based  on  chiasmus  and  zeugma 
that  he  could  use  expertly  and  flexibly  wherever  he  needed 
them.  He  later  made  his  line  structures  more  adaptable, 
however,  and  the  pyrotechnics  of  zeugma  and  chiasmus  were 
used  in  better  organic  relationships  to  the  various 
themes  of  his  poems.  In  the  Pastorals.  Pope  tested  his 
couplet  instrument}  and  fine  as  it  was,  what  it  needed 
was  a tempered  tuning  and  deeper  music. 


CHAPTER  17 


THE  ESSAY  ON  CRITICISM 
(1711) 

f 

Balance  — that  Neo-classical  trademark  so  many 

critics  have  seen  stamped  into  most  of  Pope's  couplets 

is,  indeed,  the  dominant  couplet  structure  of  the  Essay 
on  Criticism.  All  of  Pope's  poems  have  balanced  couplets 
in  varying  frequency,  but  in  none  except  the  Essay  on 

ticism  311,1  the  gape  of  the  Lock  are  there  so  many 
witty  couplets  which  gain  their  effects  by  the  use  of 
zeugma  or  chiasmus,  or  by  some  other  technique  involving 
surprising  parallelism.  Pope's  balanced  couplets  achieve 
different  effects  in  different  poems  and  for  different 

r 

reasons;  but  nowhere  except  in  the  Essay  on  Criticism  does 
the  very  thematic  progression  itself  create  so  many 
couplets  with  sharply  antithetical  balance. 

The  progression  of  the  Essay  is  revealed  in  a three- 
fold scheme  whose  comparisons  and  contrasts  intermesh  with 
one  another.  The  first  part  of  the  poem  deals  with  the 
relationships  of  the  critic  to  the  poet,  to  nature,  to  the 
inspiration  characteristic  of  great  creative  geniuses,  to 
the  rules,  and  with  the  relationship  of  wit  to  art  in  the 
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production  of  poetry. ^ The  second  part  is  an  analysis  of 


the  false  wit  that  shows  itself  in  the  fundamental 
ignorance  of  critics  who  judge  by  parts  rather  than  by 
wholes,  and  who  are  motivated  by  malice  and  pride.  The 
third  part  outlines  the  principles  of  moral  reformation  in 
criticism.  The  great  ancient  criticis— Aristotle,  Longinus, 
Horace,  Quintilian— —are  held  up  for  emulation  because  they 
understood  what  the  role  of  the  critic  should  be  and,  in 
them,  moral  and  literary  virtues  such  as  modesty  and  good 
taste  were  combined.  Among  Pope’s  near  contemporaries 
Boileau  and  Roscommon  are  praised  generously;  and  the  poem 
closes  with  elegiac  lines  to  William  Walsh,  Pope's  early 
friend  and  mentor  x^ho  had  the  combination  of  moral  and 
literary  virtues  most  critics  lacked. 

Within  this  scheme  we  find  the  following  polarities 
that  are  not  necessarily  flat  oppositions  but  which  are 
differing  aspects  of  the  same,  or  of  larger  things:  poet 
and  critic,  wit  and  judgment,  the  whole  poem  and  a part  of 
the  poem,  inspiration  and  rules,  ancients  and  moderns. 


Edward  Niles  Hooker,  "Pope  on  Wit:  The  Essay 
Criticism. " Eighteenth-Century  English  Literature : rt 
Assays  in  Criticism,  ed.  James  ±7.  Clifford  t Mew  forF 
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Socondaiy  to  these  polarities  are  oppositions  such  as 
humility  and  pride,  great  critics  and  mean  ones,  knowledge 
and  ignorance,  Judgment  by  principles  guided  by  empirical 
wisdom  and  Judgment  by  notions  held  with  passion.  These 
oppositions  exist  primarily  because  of  moral  flaws  in 
critics,  and  so  the  poem  comes  full  circle!  if  critics  were 
better  and  wiser  men  (Part  III)  they  would  not  Judge  so 
foolishly  and  spitefully  (Part  II)  and  could  Judge  wisely 
and  in  due  measure  within  the  subtle  polarities  of  critic 
and  poet,  wit  and  Judgment,  rules  and  inspiration  (Part  I). 
Such  a scheme  does  not  with  complete  precision  account  for 
the  structure  of  the  poem,  but  it  indicates  the  scope  of 

the  oppositions  and  shows  how  each  part  is  inter-related 
with  the  others# 


These  polarities  and  oppositions  create  many 

instances  of  comparison  and  contrast  that  are  reflected 

in  antithesis  and  parallelism.  The  brilliant  opening 

lines  forecast  the  dominant  couplet  structures  of  the  whole 

poem.  The  first  paragraph  is  given  below* 

'Tis  hard  to  say,  if  greater  Want  of  Skill 
Appear  in  Writing  or  in  Judging  ill* 

tlLe  less  dangerous  in  th' Offence, 

Some  ?Lr°?r  r|^eQ^»  thaa  ^s-lead  our  Sense: 
?f«er*feW  in  but  Numbers  err  in  this"! 

A ?onien™?rLWr°ns  £?r  one  wh0  Writes  amlfs; 
d sbt  once  himself  alone  expose. 

Now  toe  in  Verse  makes  many  more  in  Prose. ^ 

(1-8) 


Twick  Ed11  Vo?taTi0n?  ofT1the  ffssay  on  Criticism  from 
-*  — **  Vo1,  X*  eds*  Aucira  anHT Aubrey  Williams. 
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By  means  of  several  related  balanced  structures,  these 
lines  are  highly  patterned.  One  kind  of  structure  appears 
in  the  first  and  second  couplets,  the  sense  of  whose  first 
lines  is  run-on  into  the  following  lines.  Because  the 
alternative  balances  are  determined  in  the  first  lines  by 
"if"  and  "less,'1  two  balanced  elements  are  played  against 
the  first  line  of  each,  in  this  case  against  the  turning 
points  of  both  couplets,  the  rhymes  "skill"  and  "offence." 
In  this  way  Pope  achieves  some  of  his  most  effective 
rhymes.  The  first  couplet  deftly  Juggles  a negatives 
'skill-'  and  "ill,"  whose  relationship  is  opposed  and 
alogical,  are  beautifully  rhymed.  The  pull  of  the  two 
words  against  each  other  is  felt,  but  "want  of  skill" 
causes  Judging  ill."  in  the  language  of  photography,  the 
negative  and  the  print  (the  positive)  are  yet  images  of 
the  same  reality.  In  the  second  couplet,  balance  and  rhyme 
work  together  again.  To  "tire  our  patience"  and  to  "mis- 
lead our  sense"  constitute  the  offence  in  question;  and 
both  in  turn  offend  against  "sense."  The  last  couplet 
works  a different  kind  of  balance,  that  of  line  against 
line  where  each  is  a complete  statement.  Unlike  the  first 
two  couplets,  the  terms  of  the  first  line  are  exploded 
into  more  concrete  and  explicit  units  in  the  second  line. 
"Pool"  becomes  "one  in  verse,"  and  "himself  alone  expose" 
becomes  "many  more  in  prose."  The  verb  equivalents  of 
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each  line  are  "expose"  and  "makes,"  but  the  inversion  of 

the  first  line  puts  the  emphasis  on  "expose,"  and  the 

* « 

second  line  rhymes  "prose,"  the  vehicle  of  critics  who  are 
the  object  of  the  witty  verb,  "expose."  So  the  couplet 
makes  its  point  wittily  indeed:  "expose"  helps  to  create 
the  next  line  because  one  fool  in  verse  not  only  exposes 
himself  but  causes  many  more  fools  to  expose  themselves  in 
prose— double  exposure,  so  to  speak. 

The  second  paragraph  of  the  opening  explores  the 
oppositions  further: 


fi?  Judgments  as  our  Watches,  none 
t°  ilus£  ^yeti  each  believes  his  own. 

In  Poets  as  true  Genius  is  but  rare, 

Irue^aste  as  seldom  is  the  Critic^s  Share; 

from  Heav*n  derive  their  Light, 
These  bom  to  Judge,  as  well  as  those  to  Write! 
Let  such  teach  others  who  themselves  excell. 

And  censure  freely  who  have  written  well . 

S3  t?  tteir"TOt  '•'tlstrue, 

Q^iiioks  to  their  Judgment  too? 

^^9-18) 


In  the  first  couplet,  "judgments"  and  "watches"  are 
compared  by  means  of  the  first  half  of  the  balance,  "none 
go  just  alike."  The  proper  interpretation  recoils  upon 
the  comparison  in  the  last  hemistich  where  the  similarity 
between  watches  and  judgment  is  fragmented  by  "yet  each 
believes  his  own."  The  homely  and  tricky  simile  emphasizes 
the  problem  of  whose  judgment  to  believe.  The  two  pairs 
of  terms  of  the  second  couplet  reflect  a kind  of  progression 
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from  an  accepted  opinion  to  a newer  one  which  Pope  wished 
to  advocate  in  the  Sssa^.  Everybody  knows  that  few  poets 
Have  genius  but  the  relationship  of  critics  to  taste  is 
really  the  same  in  one  way  as  that  of  poets  to  genius. 

She  rigid  balance  performs  the  purpose  of  slapping  the 
critics  with  humility i only  a few  poets  have  genius,  as 
only  a few  critics  have  taste.  The  rhymes  are  inevitably 
logical;  of  genius  and  taste,  both  may  have  a "rare" 

"share. M The  structure  of  the  third  couplet  is  a kind  of 
metaphor  of  the  couplet’s  meaning.  The  balanced  halves 
of  the  second  line  are  split  off  from  the  more  general 
statement  of  the  first  line,  so  that  "Heav’ns  light"  shines 
through  "these  to  judge,  and  those  to  write";  and  the  two 
halves  of  the  second  line  are  hooked  to  "Heav'ns  light"  by 
the  word  "both"  of  the  first  line.  Both  critics  and  poets 
must  give  light  which  comes  from  Heaven.  In  short,  both 
must  be  endowed  with  the  native  ability  appropriate  to 
their  different  tasks.  The  lines  of  the  final  two  couplets 
are  parallels,  without  syntactic  reversals,  whose  equivalent 
terms  balance  each  other  straightforwardly.  The  last 
couplet,  like  the  second,  balances  two  pairs  of  terms 
which  reflect  a progression  similar  to  that  of  the  second 
couplet:  everybody  knows  that  authors  are  partial  to  their 
wit,  but  not  everybody  is  aware,  perhaps,  of  the  partiality 
of  critics  to  their  judgment.  The  couplet  is  rigidly 
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balanced  but  because  of  its  diction  and  its  rising 
conversational  inflection,  it  becomes  an  impartial, 
inocuous,  but  "loaded"  question  to  which  the  interlocking 
balances  of  the  passage  have  been  maneuvering  from  the 
start*  "Critics  are  partial  to  their  judgment,"  literally 
the  cause  of  the  Essay.  These  nine  sharply  balanced 

opening  couplets  dance  to  their  conclusion  in  the  disarming 
question  at  the  end. 

An  important  structural  characteristic  of  each 
couplet  taken  by  itself  is  its  two  terms  which  work  to- 
gether in  different  kinds  of  balance.  The  design  of  the 
passage  is  such  that  as  one  couplet  leads  to  another,  the 
terms  are  constantly  woven  in  and  out  of  each  couplet  in 
new  equivalents  and  new  balances.  Critics  and  poets,  what 
they  do,  what  they  make,  the  effects  they  have— are  trans- 
ferred from  couplet  to  couplet  whose  successive  balances 
slightly  change  the  reader's  angle  of  vision.  The  shifting, 
balancing  terms  have  an  intense  binding  force,  moreover, 
which  is  carried  throughout  the  poem  in  the  balanced 
sections.  (Pope  gets  away  from  this  repetitive,  tightly 
logical  binding  in  his  later  poetry. ) 

The  balances  of  these  couplets  seem  inevitable  for 
several  reasons*  the  nature  of  Pope's  conception  of  the 
form  of  the  passage,  the  nature  of  the  opposition  between 
creative  writers  and  critics,  and  Pope's  facility  with 
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rhyme  and  with  the  cadence  of  the  couplet.  As  Pope  works 
out  the  balances,  they  are  unified,  necessary,  and,  yet, 
surprising. 

It  is  easy  to  be  charmed  by  a few  of  the  witty  or 
cleverly  pointed  couplets  of  the  assay  on  Criticism  and  to 
come  away  with  the  impression  that  the  majority  of  them 
are  as  consistently  scintillating  as  those  of  the  opening 
or  as  some  of  the  more  famous  ones.  Such  is  not  the  case, 
but  the  couplets  are  always  interesting.  Those  that  use 
parallels  for  reductio  ad  absurdum.  for  deflation,  for  some 
other  kind  of  surprising  effect,  or  for  unambiguous 
comparison,  occur  regularly  and  in  emphatic  positions 
throughout.  The  parallelism  is  often  that  of  strict 
syntactic  balance  of  lines  or  half-lines,  but  frequently 
the  sense  in  such  lines  is  forced  into  an  astonishing 
comment  on  incongruity  by  a syntax  which  blandly  asserts 
balance  between  ordinarily  disparate  qualities.  One  element 
states  the  meaning  of  another  element  in  a different  way, 
i.e.,  more  generally,  more  particularly,  or  in  some  way 
peculiar  to  the  individual  couplet.  Pope  throws  a double 
perspective  upon  the  statement  and  sometimes  the  couplet 
will  have  more  than  two  facets.  The  central  questions  of 
the  Essay , as  a result,  are  never  reflected  in  balances 
whose  terms  are  exactly  equivalent,  because  the  equivalents 
are  always  stretching  beyond  the  couplet  to  other  comparisons. 
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A sampling  of  typical  couplets  will  make  this  clear.5 

Of  the  angry,  competitive  spirit  of  the  critics  of 
his  day,  Pope  wrote* 

Each  burns  alike,  who  can,  or  cannot  write, 

Or  with  a Rival 1 s . or  an  Eunuch's  spite. 

(30-31) 

The  second  line  translates  and  sharpens  the  first  and 
deflates  with  one  of  the  most  humiliating  comparisons  the 
masculine  ego  can  imagine.  By  shifting  the  comparison  from 
performance  in  writing  to  performance  in  love,  the  spite  of 
the  impotent  writer  becomes  doubly  shameful.  "Rival's 
spite”  and  "Eunuch's  spite"  are  different  things,  but  are 
made  antithetical  in  an  additional  sense  because  they  are 
balanced  against  "can"  and  "cannot  write."  The  antithesis, 
however,  is  thrown  into  a deeper  perspective  by  the 
controlling  verb,  "burns,"  which  emphasizes  the  contrasts 
between  the  elements  it  introduces.  The  rival  who  burns 
with  spite  is  wicked  and  envious,  but  the  eunuch  is,  in 
addition,  trivial  and  despicable. 

The  fumblers,  those  who  cannot  find  themselves  in 
either  poetry  or  criticism,  draw  upon  themselves  a 


^ • K.  Wimsatt,  Jr.,  has  some  discussions  of  a few 

P?®20^pl?ts  1x1  £he  pgqp  Criticism  in  "One  Relation 
of  ?Jiyme  to  Reason,  and  in  "SEetoric  and  Poems,"  in  The 
ISSB*}  l£.qn»  1 am  indebted  to  his  discussions,  although 
my  point  of  departure  is  different. 
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comparison  which  not  only  emphasizes  the  hollowness  of 
certain  would-be  literary  people's  pretensions  but  goes 

farther  to  imply  a general  sterility  as  insulting  as 
possible. 


Some  neither  can  for  Wits  nor  Critics  pass. 
As  heavy  Mules  are  neither  Horse  nor  Ass. 


(38-39) 

The  two  terms  in  the  first  lines  are  paralleled  and  given 
witty  and  damaging  equivalents  by  the  direction  of  the 
third  term,  "Mules,"  which  is  equated  with  horse  and  ass; 
but  the  pair — horse  and  ass — redoubles  upon  "Mules,"  part 
horse,  part  ass.  A horse  is  a handsomer  creature  than  an 
ass,  so  a wit  is  a horse,  a critic  an  ass;  and  the  subject 
01  the  couplet  is  both,  but  neither.  A mule  is  a new 
creature,  and  everybody  knows  that  a mule  is  sterile. 

Sometimes  the  opposition  is  partially  cancelled  and 
is  more  apparent  than  real.  The  four  main  terms  of  the 
following  couplet  make  up  a slanting  antithesis. 


For  Uit  and  judgment  often  are  at  strife, 

Tho*  meant  each  other's  Aid,  like  Man  and  Wife. 

( 82-831 

This  domestic  comparison  makes  its  point  nicely.  The 
negative  implications  are  that  man  and  wife  have  strife, 
just  as  there  is  strife  between  wit  and  judgment.  But 
man  and  wife  are  two  aspects  of  one  thing— marriage , a 
creative  unity.  Wit  and  judgment  should  be  similarly 
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related  for  the  Qualifi cation*  "'tho*  meant  each,  other* s 
aid,"  cancels  the  antithesis*  When  wit  and  judgment 
function  as  man  and  wife,  we  get  the  fusion  which  results 
in  creative  imagination  of  which  wit  and  judgment  are 
merely  different  aspects.  Pope  follows  this  couplet  with 
its  application  in  the  next  couplet. 

•Tis  more  to  guide  than  spur  the  Muse's  Steed; 

Restrain  his  Fury,  than  provoke  his  Speed; 

The  winged  Courser,  like  a gen'rous  Horse, 

Shows  most  true  Mettle  when  you  check  his  Course. 

(84-87) 

Pope  returns  to  the  relationships  of  human  love  in 
couplets  describing  the  disruption  brought  about  by  wits 
v;ho  misuse  criticism.  First  he  extols  the  harmonious 
relationships  between  critics  and  poets  in  ’’learned 
Greece,"  when  criticism  was  the  "Muse's  handmaid."  It  was 
a humble  and  loving  service. 

But  following  Wits  from  that  Intention  stray'd; 

Who  could  not  win  the  Mistress,  woo'd  the  Maid; 

(104-05) 

The  beauty  of  the  alliterative  parallels  is  that  the  critics 
are  put  in  the  disrespectful  light  of  the  unsuccessful  and 
spiteful  lover  who  changed  his  aim  from  a high  place  to  a 
lower  one  because  he  could  not  live  up  to  the  high 
standards  of  the  mistress.  In  other  words,  he  "stray'd 
to  the  maid,"  another  instance  of  Pope's  logical  tightness 
of  rhyme  in  a structure  where  the  two  parts  of  the  balance 
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slice  apart  the  general  and  innocent  statement  of  the  first 
line  into  witty  and  unusual  particulars  whose  implications 
Pope  draws  together  in  the  couplet  that  follows: 


jS*11!!*  Po<3ts  their  own  Arms  they  turn'd. 

Sure  to  hate  most  ihe  MenTromvJh  om  they  learn' d. 

(105=07) 

The  next  couplet  illustrates  something,  perhaps, 
peculiar  to  the  couplet.  In  prose,  the  parallels  would 
lose  some  of  their  binding  force.  Placed  over  each  other 
as  the  couplet  has  to  be  printed,  they  stand  out  prominently 
and  re-inforce  the  strength  and  oddity  of  the  comparison. 

Stratagems  which  Errors  seem 
Jor  is  it  HomeFiTods,  but  We  thaFTJream. 

(T79-80) 

These  torqued  parallels  are  appropriate  in  this  situation 
where  the  degree  of  an  author's  supposed  faults  is  equal 
to  the  degree  of  the  reader's  ignorance. 


One  of  Pope's  most  famous  and  most  controversial 
couplets  is  this  elliptical  one  with,  again,  oddly 
balanced  elements: 


cjpi§  is  1htur.e  to  Advantage  drest, 

l/lrnt  tut  was  Tought , but  ne'er  so  well  Exprest. 

(297-98) 


StrUCture  of  oo'Wlet  is  not  so  si»ple.  A compound 
complement  follows  "is,"  both  parts  of  which  are  different 
kinds  of  parallels.  "True  wit"  equals  "nature  to  advantage 
dressed" ; and  "true  wit-  also  equals  the  whole  second  line. 
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The  simple  divisions  of  the  second  line  balance  the 
predicate  of  the  first  line  in  this  manner:  Mwhat  oft  was 
thought"  is  in  apposition  to  "nature";  and  the  qualification 
"but  n*er  so  well  expressed"  balances  "to  advantage  dressed" 
in  the  first  line.  The  second  line,  therefore,  becomes  the 
concrete  analysis  of  the  abstract  first  line.  This  couplet 
has  caused  many  to  think  Pope  meant  that  wit  is  a mere 
ornamentation  of  the  commonplace.  But  attempts  to  clear 
up  this  misconception  have  been  made;  and  "nature  to 
advantage  dressed"  has  been  seen  as  the  appropriate  expres- 
sion of  a universal  truth,  and  not  as  a decorated  proverb.^ 
Seven  lines  farther  on  occurs  a couplet  based  on 
Pope*s  conception  of  a work  of  literature  as  a unified 
whole. 

Others  for  Language  all  their  Care  express, 

And  value  Books . as  Women  Men,  for  Dress: 

“T3S5-06) 

It  is  another  couplet  whose  clear  and  immediate  meaning  is 
based  upon  an  interplay  of  balances  which  work  like  this: 
others-women,  language-dress,  all  their  care  express- 
value,  and  books-men.  If  the  terms  were  spread  out  and 
numbered,  the  balances  would  obey  the  following  scheme: 


4 

„ J Edward  sales  Hooker,  "Pope  on  Wit:  The  Essay  on 
Criticism. " Passim.  — 
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"Others  for  Language  all  their  Care  express, /And  value  Books, 
1 2 3 3 4 

as  Women  Men,  for  Dress": 

14  2 

Such  a scheme  illustrates  at  least  a degree  of  the  com- 
plexity which  underlies  the  apparent  simplicity  of  many  of 
Pope’s  dominant  structures  in  the  Essay. 

The  zeugma  of  the  next  couplet  shows  how  two  anti- 
thetical verbs  resolve  each  line  on  the  rhyme  for  the 
maximum  contrast. 

Some  foreign  Writers,  some  our  own  despise; 

The  Ancients  only,  or  the  Moderns  orize: 

(394-95) 

Such  flat  and  unequivocal  antithesis  must  have  seemed  to 
Pope  characteristic  of  the  unyielding  stubborness  of  some 
who  held  extreme  positions  on  either  side  of  two  contro- 
versies. Yet  these  flat  oppositions  have  the  ambiguity 
of  being  consonant  parallels:  whether  "they"  despise 
ancients  or  moderns,  or  foreign  writers  or  our  own,  the 
extremity  and  exclusiveness  of  their  position  is  reflected 
appropriately  in  how  the  two  verb  rhymes  throw  all  four 
hemistiches  into  irreconciliable  opposition,  paralleling 
four  positions  held  by  four  literarily  jingoistic  groups 
of  people. 

Pope  attempts  in  the  Essay  to  make  it  clear  that 
wit  and  judgment  ought  to  be  different  aspects  of  the  same 
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thing  rather  than  opposing  and  exclusive  entities. 
Typically,  moreover,  he  was  interested  in  the  more  human 
side  of  the  question:  What  is  the  relationship  of  those 
who  create  wit  to  those  who  consume  it?  And  he  tells  us 
in  a couplet  not  as  flippant  as  it  sounds* 


What  is  this  Wit  which  must  our  Cares  emolov? 
The  Owner 1 s WiTe*  that  other  Men  enjoy? 

(500-01) 

The  reversal  of  actives  and  passives  works  effectively. 


Wit,  like  a wife,  requires  and  commands  our  cares*  But 
other  men  take  her  and  enjoy  her  without  cares,  just  as 
the  poet  labors  on  a work  for  a year  in  order  for  a reader 
to  ravish”  it  in  an  hour*  The  couplet  does  more  than 
state  a dilemma  in  an  outrageously  witty  metaphor.  It 
suggests  in  the  first  line  that  part  of  the  critical  problem 
of  judging  a literary  work  is  located  in  the  writer,  and 
in  the  second  line  that  it  is  located  in  the  audience.  The 
audience,  as  Pope  makes  clear  in  the  passage  from  which  the 
couplet  is  taken,  can  be  ignorant  in  making  impossible 

•»  i 

demands  upon  the  poet.  He  must  please  everyone  for  several 
absurd  reasons,  each  reason  located  in  the  particular 
vulnerability  of  the  type  of  audience. 


[Wit]  ^Tis  what  the  Vicious  fear,  the  Virtuous  shun: 
By  Fools  1 tis  Sated.  anTTv  Knaves  undone! 


In  the  first  couplet,  Pope  points,  at  least,  toward  a 
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question  of  orientation  raised  in  the  critical  system  of 
Addison,  Johnson,  even  in  those  of  Croce  and  Richards,  all 
of  whom  have  had  a tendency  to  find  the  locus  of  evaluation 
of  a literary  work  in  either  the  author  or  the  audience. 
This  is  not  to  say  that  Pope  was  anticipating  Croce  or 
Richards,  but  that  he  was  aware  of  a critical  problem  which 
appears  different  when  looked  at  from  the  point  of  view  of 
writer  or  of  audience. 

One  last  couplet  without  any  of  the  implications  of 
the  wit— wife"  couplet  above  illustrates  how  apparently 
innocuous  and  straightforward  Pope  can  be  and  yet  how  he 
can  sharpen  a double-edged  effect  with  the  rhyme. 

Leave  dang’rous  Truths  to  unsuccessful  Satyrs. 

And  Flattery  to  fulsome  Dedicators.  — 

(591-92) 

Both  rhyme  words  are  nouns,  but  one  means  people  and  the 
other  means  something  people  write  to  other  people.  Simply 
by  the  association  of  the  unusual  feminine  rhymes,  we  get 
the  kind  of  association  Pope  wanted:  " Satyr s-Dedicators. " 

The  two  terms  are  so  simply  paralleled  that  before  he  knows 
it,  the  reader  associates  the  two  terms  in  a way  that  is 
not  flattering  to  "unsuccessful  satirists"  and  especially 
not  to  "fulsome  dedicators."  "Perhaps  Dedicators  deserve 
Satyrs."  The  counsel  of  moderation,  striking  the  middle 
course  between  dangerous  satires  and  "boot-licking"  is 
one  which,  fortunately,  Pope  did  not  follow  at  some  points 
in  his  late  career. 
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The  foregoing  couplets  illustrate  a much  larger 
number  whose  structures  are  similar.  It  is  easy  to  say 
that  they  are  only  witty,  humourous,  and  delightful;  but 
their  implications  go  beyond,  into  what  were  for  Pope  and 
his  times  fundamental  problems  of  literary  criticism  and 
of  the  proper  ethical  and  intellectual  conduct  of  critics. 
They  serve  to  gather  up,  to  summarize,  and  to  emphasize 

tne  major  points  of  the  poem  in  an  ultimately  metaphorical 
and  poetic  way. 

If  most  of  the  couplets  were  built  upon  zeugma, 
chiasmus,  witty  rhyme  or  on  some  other  clever  and 
elliptical  technique,  the  Essay  on  Criticism  would  be  as 
tiresome  as  some  of  Abraham  Covrley's  most  notoriously 
witty  efforts.  The  too  frequent  use  of  such  coruscating 
figures  would  make  a poem  of  the  length  of  the  Essay  a 
hectic  piece  of  virtuosity  from  which  the  reader  would 
recoil  with  irritated,  nervous  amazement.  But  what 
actually  happens  is  that  the  deftly  balanced  parallels 

* 

are  carefully  distributed  throughout  the  poem.  Frequent 
as  they  are,  they  are  mixed  with  couplets  that  are  less 
balanced  and  more  straightforward.  For  example,  here  are 
couplets  following  one  already  quoted: 
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Some  neither  can  for  Wits  nor  Criticks  pass. 

As  heavy  Mules  are  neither  Horse  nor  Ass. 

(Fh0fe-,5aif"’learn'd  Vitlings7nu5«rous-Tn  our  Isle, 

Insects  on  the  Banks  of  Nile: 
Ifofinish  d Things , one  knows  not  what  to~call. 
rhexr  Generation's  so  equivocal : 
xo  tell  'em,  wou'd  a hundred  tongues  require. 

Or  one  vain  Wit  * s , that  might  a hundred  tire, 

(38-4-5) 

After  the  first  couplet,  the  pace  is  changed 
immediately  and  the  structure  is  radically  modified.  The 
rest  of  the  passage  becomes  almost  an  aside,  and  Pope  turns 
informally  to  characterize  his  victims  in  variously 
structured  couplets. 

Frequently  the  sharply  balanced  hemistichs  of  one 

couplet  are  varied  in  the  next,  in  this  case  by  a run-on 
line. 

Some  foreign  Writers,  some  our  own  despise: 
onIyr  or  the  Moderns  prize : 

(Thus  wit , like  Faith,  by  each  Man  is  apply *d 
£S®,  small  Seer,  and  All  are  damn'd  beside.1) 

vm=S7) 

There  are  many  couplets  without  balance  of  meaning; 
the  sentence  parts  or  grammatical  units  are  simply  divided 
between  the  lines  without  strict  syntactic  or  semantic 
parallelism: 

1 ?r0?®  Plain,  without  Invention's  Aid, 

write  dull  Receipts  how  Poems  may  be  made: 

(114-15) 

2 I know  there  are,  to  whose  presumptuous  Thoughts 
Those  freer  beauties  ev'n  in  Them  seem  Faults: 

(169-70) 
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-t  In  Wit,  as  Nature,  what  affects  our  Hearts 
Is  not  th*  Exactness  of  peculiar  Parts; 

4.  'Tis  not  a Lip,  or  Eye*  we  Beauty  call, 

But  the  joinu Force  and  full  Result  of  all. 

(2^46) 

c-  No  longer  now  that  Golden  Age  appears, 

When  Patri arch-Wits  surviv’d  a thousand  Years: 

TS7Su79T 


6 


Name  a new  Play,  and  he's  the  Poet's  Friend. 
Nay 4 show'd  his  Faults— but  when  would  l>oets 


mend? 


(620-21) 


The  distribution  of  parts  in  the  lines  is  different  from 
the  distribution  in  balanced  couplets.  The  meaning  is  not 
balanced  between  lines  or  half-lines.  The  balance  is  that 
of  subject  and  predicate,  for  instance,  in  the  first  and 
third  couplets;  of  main  and  subordinate  clauses  in  the 
second  and  fifth;  and  of  four  short,  consecutive  statements 
in  the  sixth,  not  logically  parallel  except  by  associations 
in  the  speaker's  mind.  The  third  and  fourth  couplets, 
incidentally,  illustrate  one  of  Pope's  finest  structures. 
Pope  has  taken  full  advantage  of  the  vertical  binding 
possible  in  the  couplet;  and  the  two  negatives  beginning 
the  qualifying  clauses  of  the  two  middle  lines  cause  the 
positive,  final  line  to  fall  into  place  with  vigorous,  and 
inevitable  conclusiveness.  Although  the  two  middle  lines 
are  parallels,  the  balances  within  the  lines  are,  again, 
those  of  grammatical  divisions. 
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Frequently  in  the  Essay  Pope  writes  two  couplet 
passages  like  this  one: 


Then,  at  the  last,  and  only  Couplet  fraught 
With  some  unmeaning  thing  they  call  a Thought, 
A needless  Alexandrine  ends  the  Song, 

That  like  a wounded  onake,  drags  its  slow 
length  along.  (354.57) 


The  syntax  is  as  clear  and  straightforward  as  that  of  good 
prose,  yet  the  formation  of  the  lines  into  grammatical 
divisions  of  the  sentence  coincides  so  effectively  with 
the  management  of  the  rhyme  and  with  the  cadence  of  the 
verse,  that  the  couplets  have  the  same  clarity  of  form  as 
the  sharply  balanced  ones.  These  kinds  of  couplets,  vrhile 
not  the  dominant  kind,  are  just  as  important  to  the  design 
of  the  poem  as  any  others  and  carry  as  much  meaning.  They 
create  variety  and  at  the  same  time  allow  the  most  urgent 
emphasis  to  fall  upon  the  balanced  couplets. 

Pope  is  of  course  interested  in  structures  other 
than  balance,  for  example,  in  the  freer  design  of  couplets 

1 

in  open  passages  with  dependent  elements.  Pope  has 
coalesced  in  these  passages  different  couplet  structures 
with  the  balanced  ones.  He  brings  a particular  theme  to 
a climax,  or  shows  some  aspect  of  his  theme  other  than 
that  of  comparison  or  contrast.  One  such  passage  is  the 
one  on  the  creating  power  of  nature  in  the  poet. 
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Unerring  Nature,  still  divinely  bright. 

One  clear,  unchang'd.  and  Universal  Light, 

Life,  Force,  and  Beauty,  must  to  all  impart, 

At  once  the  Source,  and  End,  and  Test  of  Art. 

Art  from  thaf  IjHjEcC  each  Just  Supply  provides . 

Works  wi thout  Show,  and  without  Pomp  presides : 

In  some  fair  Body  thus  tit'  inf orming  Soul 

With  Spirits  feeds,  with  Vigour  fills  the  Whole, 

Each  Motion  guides,  and  ev'ry  Nerve  sustains; 

It  self  unseen,  but  in  th» Effects  remains. 

(70-9) 

The  antithetic  parallels  of  other  parts  of  the  poem  are 
missing  here.  Nature,  or  God,  is  a uniting  and  synthesizing 
power,  not  a divisive  one;  and  God  is  above  all,  creative. 
The  first  two  couplets  repeat  and  vary  the  quality  of  the 
subject  ’’Nature”  by  means  of  the  apposition  "Light”;  and 
by  objects  of  "nature's"  verb — "life,"  "force,"  "beauty"; 
and  by  appositions  again  of  "nature,"  "Source,"  "End," 
"Test."  The  middle  couplet  gives  clear,  specific  direction 
to  the  passage.  It  turns  us  from  the  general  idea  of  nature 
in  art  and  bids  us  contemplate  the  operations  of  art  as  a 
formative  power.  The  last  two  couplets  illustrate  how 
nature,  here  serving  as  fundamental  substance,  can  be 
aptly  described  as  fulfilling  her  function  as  art  works 
upon  her  to  produce  the  work  of  art.  It  does  this  by  means 
of  parallel  verb  phrases  which  suggest  art's  various 
activities — "feeds,"  "fills,"  "guides,"  "sustains," 
"remains."  Thus  art's  creative  employment  of  nature  is 
suitably  amplified  by  these  open,  compounding  structures. 
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Balance  is  missing  also  from  one  of  the  finest 
passages  of  the  poem,  that  on  how  genius  transcends  the 
rules: 

Some  Beauties  yet,  no  Precepts  can  declare, 

For  there's  a Happiness  as  well  as  Care. 

3 Musick  resembles  PoefoqF,  in  each 

Are  nameless  Graces  which  no  Methods  teach, 

And  which  a Master-Hand  alone  can  reach. 

6 If,  where  the  Rule's  not  far  enough  extend, 

(Since  Rules  were  made  but  to  promote  their  End) 
Some  Lucky  License  answer  to  the  full 
9 Th' Intent  propos'd,  that  License  is  a Rule. 

Thus  Pegasus,  a nearer  way  to  take, 

May  boldly  deviate  from  the  common  Track. 

12  Great  Wits  sometimes  may  gloriously  offend. 

And  rise  to  Faults  true  Cri  •kicks  dare  ho k mend : 
From  vulgar  Bounds  with  brave  Disorder  part, 

15  And  snatch  a flrace  beyond  the  Reach  of  Art', 

Which, without  passing  thro'  the  Judgment,  gains 
The  Heart,  and  all  its  End  at  once  attains. 

(141-57) 

The  first  nine  lines  betray  hesitancy.  Only  the  last  of 
these  has  a marked  medial  caesura}  most  of  the  lines  are 
unbroken  grammatical  units  and  are  not  balanced  internally. 
The  seventh  line,  a parenthetical  qualifier,  further  creates 
a "putting-off”  effect.  At  idle  beginning  of  the  second 
half,  line  10,  the  passage  gathers  itself  together.  The 
couplet  on  Pegasus  states  metaphorically  but  more  sharply 
the  meaning  of  the  preceding  ones  and  at  the  same  time 
points  forward  to  the  next  couplets  which  are  the  concrete 
application  of  the  more  general  and  hesitant  first  half. 

The  last  three  couplets  are  one  swift  unit  of  meaning. 

Lines  14  and  15  are  predicates  of  "Great  Wits,"  and  the 
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last  two  lines  are  a subordinate  clause  with  a double 
predicate*  so  the  verbs  are  thick.  The  lines  of  the  first 
half  do  not  focus  as  sharply  as  the  last  six  because  the 
syntactic  order  of  the  first  nine  is  more  indirect,  there 
being  three  sentences  containing  four  rather  inactive 
subordinate  clauses.  The  last  six  lines  have  two  sentences. 
The  first  one  is  simple  and  direct;  and  the  subject  of  the 
concluding  six  lines,  "Great  Wits,"  acts  through  forceful 
verbs.  On  occasion  "Great  Wits"  "gloriously  offend,"  they 
"rise,"  they  "part,"  and  they  "snatch."  The  "grace"  they 
"snatch,"  "gains  the  heart,"  and  it  "attains"  its  end  "all 
at  once"  with  the  aid  of  the  run-on  penultimate  line  which 
makes  the  line  swifter  to  the  point  where  it  pauses  after 
"heart."  "Heart,"  a nice  example  of  internal  rhyme,  ties 
the  last  two  couplets  together  even  more  closely  because 
it  rhymes  with  "art"  and  "part."  "Part"  is  almost  an 
anticipatory  pun  because  the  "heart"  is  the  "part"  to  be 
gained.  The  design  of  the  passage  supports  the  meaning. 

The  hesitant  and  somewhat  axiomatic  couplets  about  rules 
and  license  give  way  to  a swift,  open  passage  whose 
couplets  suggest  the  rush  and  poorer  of  genius  transcending 
the  limitations  of  the  rules. 

Pope’s  typical  treatment  of  parallel  lines  in  a 
series  of  dependent  couplets  appears  in  the  following 
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passage.  He  laments  the  brevity  of  poetry  written  in  the 
English  language,  a changing,  and  therefore  to  Pope  and  his 
contemporaries,  a degenerating  language. 

So  when  the  faithful  Pencil  has  design’d 
Some  bright  Idea  of  tEe  Master’s  Mind, 

Where  a new  World  leaps  out  at  his  command, 

And  ready  Mature  waits  upon  his  Hand; 

When  the  ripe  Colours  soften  and  unite. 

And  sweetly  melt  into  just  ohade  and  Light, 

When  mellowing  Years  their  full  Perfection  give, 
And  each  bold  Figure  just  begins  to  Live ; 

The  treach’rous  Colours  the  fair  Art  betray. 

And  all  the  bright  dr eat i on  fades  awayl 

(484-95) 

This  is  a more  simply  designed  passage  than  the  two  just 
examined,  but  a kind  of  passage  in  which  Pope  achieves 
some  of  his  finest  cadences.  The  series  of  parallel 
adverbial  clauses,  all  of  which  are  introductory,  keep 
building  the  suspense  until  it  suddenly  subsides  to  its 
resolution  in  the  last  main-clause  couplet.  After  the 
suspending  series,  the  resolution  in  a couplet  of  two 
straight  statements  seems  conclusive  and  satisfying. 

The  longer  passages  examined  above  illustrate  as 
single  couplets  could  not  the  design  and  structure  in 
passages  with  dependent  couplets.  Although  there  are 
several  passages  closely  similar  to  those  cited,  all  are 
subordinate  to  the  closed,  balanced  couplets.  The  open 
passages  soften  the  incisive  balance  of  the  dominant 
couplets,  and  combine  several  structures  in  order  to  serve 
as  the  vehicle  for  themes  involving  unity,  synthesis  or 
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harmony  rather  than  those  involving  antithesis.  But  the 
jssay  on  Criticism  treats  opposites,  and  one  of  its  aims  is 
to  teach  the  avoidance  of  extremes— extremes  which  must 
be  stated  emphatically.  Polarities  and  oppositions  Inform 
the  basic  themes,  so  the  more  emphatic  and  pervasive 
couplets  use  antithesis.  In  the  Pastorals,  balanced 
couplets  are  simple  and  ingenuous  compared  to  those  of  this 
poem.  The  witty  deflation,  the  highly  logical  or  counter- 
logical  rhymes,  and  the  humorous  and  clever  parallels  are 
appropriate  to  the  less  formal  and  less  artificial  Essay 
oa  Criticism  and  to  its  much  wider  range  of  subject  of 
metaphorical  opportunity. 


CHAPTER  V 


WINDSOR-FOREST 

(1713) 

In  Windsor-Forest  Pope  fuses  the  scenic,  or 
objective  nature,  with  morality  and  politics*  The  fusion 
reflects  a scheme,  popular  and  forceful  in  Pope*s  time,  of 

i 

analogical  correspondences  between  God,  man,  and  nature. 

The  rather  Idyllic  relationships  in  the  forest  between 
men,  animals,  and  nature  mirror  on  a lower  level  the 
relationships  of  God  to  man.  To  support  this  scheme  of 
correspondences,  Pope  describes  several  aspects  of  the 
forest:  the  natural  beauty  of  the  forest  itself;  the 

p 

gloomy  and  bloody  past  of  the  land  under  the  Norman  kings; 
the  hunting  scenes  which  reflect  the  violence  of  the 
Normans  on  a less  destructive  level;  the  mythology  of 
Father  Thames  and  his  daughter-river,  the  Loddon;  and 
finally  the  future  dispensation  of  justice  by  a wise  and 
generous  Britain  to  all  nations.  The  general  chronological 

^All  quotations  from  Windsor- Forest  are  from  Twick. 
Ed.  Vol.  I,  eds.  E.  Audra  and  Aubrey  L.  Williams  (London: 
Methuen,  I960). 

2 

The  passage  on  the  Norman  kings  deals  with  the  New 
Forest  in  Hampshire,  not  with  Windsor  Forest;  but  Pope  is 
talking  about  the  whole  land. 
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movement  of  the  poem,  therefore,  is  from  the  past  to  the 
future,  and  its  spatial  movement  from  Windsor  Forest  down 
the  Thames  to  London,  and  thus  to  the  whole  wide  world. 

The  history  of  the  forest  itself  and  the  activities  that 
go  on  in  it  are  moral  and  political  analogues  of  the 
communal  life  of  the  British  nation  and  in  some  respects 
of  the  relationships  of  Great  Britain  to  the  world.  In  a 
sense,  therefore,  the  poem  celebrates  a national  institution 
of  vital  symbolic  value.  Its  diction  is  appropriately 
formal  and  its  tone  is  serious  and  rather  exalted,  but  it 
has  a quality  of  freely  flowing  eloquence  lacking  in  the 
Pastorals  and  the  Essay  on  Criticism. 

Pope  was  assured  and  at  home  in  the  tradition  he  was 
writing  in,  and  drew  upon  various  sources  both  native  and 
classical:  Virgil’s  Georgies  and  Pollio,  the  Ilosella  of 
Ausonius,  and  the  Metamorphoses  of  Ovid.^  Among  more 
native  sources  Pope  used  the  Bible.  Spenser,  Denham,  Waller, 
the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle,  to  mention  a few.  References  to 
these  impart  to  the  poem  suggestions  of  English  landscape 
and  history  as  well  as  of  Christian  tradition  and  prophesy.^ 
Of  Pope’s  principal  sources  Audra  and  Williams  write: 


x 

-'"The  Poem  and  Its  Background,"  Twick.  Ed.  Vol.  I. 
^Ibid. 
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With  all  its  rich  remembrance  of  things  past, 
however,  Windsor-Forest  is  yet  a poem  of  a distinct 
type,  the  nearest analogies  for  which  are  to  be  found 
in  Virgil  * s Georgies  and  Denham* s Cooper's  Hill,  That 
Pope's  poem  stands  in  some  relationship  ■bo  ■fciiese  works 
has  long  been  recognized,  but  what  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  grasped  is  the  way  in  which  Windsor-Forest 
unites  the  native  materials  of  Cooper 's' Mil  to  the 
themes  and  strategies  of  Virgil  * s poem,  ihe  movement 
of  Pope's  poem  from  the  shades  and  glades  of  Windsor 
Forest  to  the  villas  and  public  buildings  of  London 
and  to  the  "Golden  Days"  inaugurated  by  Queen  Anne  is 
nothing  less  than  a direct  imitation  of  the  way  Virgil 
in  the  Georgies  moves  from  crops  to  towns  and  from  the 
works  of  men  to  the  men  themselves,  the  older  heroes 
and  the  hero  (Augustus)  of  the  age,  in  which  the 
golden  days  of  Saturn  have  come  again.  Pope's  subject, 
too,  is  the  same  as  Virgil's:  his  country's  need  of 
peace,  well  typified  by  the  simplicities  of  rural  life.-7 


Of  native  sources,  Pope  drew  upon  Cooper's  Hill, 
one  of  the  best  examples  of  English  "local"  poetry,  for 
subject  matter  and  for  his  general  method  of  relating  the 
life  of  the  forest  to  the  political  life  of  the  nation. 
Stylistically,  however,  Pope  makes  little  use  of  Denham's 
individual  couplets;  but  sometimes  he  will  take  over  a 
short  passage  and  develop  the  idea  in  his  own  way.  Here 
is  Denham  writing  about  the  commerce  on  the  Thames: 

Hor  are  his  Blessings  to  his  banks  confin'd. 

But  free,  and  common,  as  the  Sea  or  Wind; 

When  he  to  boast,  or  to  disperse  his  stores 
Full  of  the  tributes  of  his  grateful  shores. 

Visits  the  world,  and  in  his  flying  towers 
Brings  home  to  us,  and  makes  both  Indies  ours; 
Finds  wealth  where  'tis,  bestows  it  where  it  wants 
Cities  in  deserts,  woods  in  Cities  plants. 

So  that  to  us  no  thing,  no  place  is  strange, 

While  his  fair  bosom  is  the  worlds  exchange. 

(179-88) 


^Ibid. 
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Pope  treats  the  ideas  of  this  passage  in  two  ways.  Of 
exotic  trees  which  do  not  grow  in  Winds or-Pore st . he  writes: 


Let  India  boast  her  Plants,  nor  envy  we 
The  weeping  Amber  or  the  balmy  Tree, 

While  by  our  Oaks  the  precious  Loads  are  born. 
And  Realms  commanded  which  those  Trees  adorn. « 

(29-33) 


And  close  to  the  end  of  the  poem,  he  voices  through  the 
prophesy  of  Father  Thames  the  wish  that  London  will  be 
made  a free  port: 


The  Time  shall  come,  when  free  as  Seas  or  Wind 
Unbounded  Thames  shall  flow  for  all  Mankind, 
Whole  Nations  enter  with  each  swelling  Tyde, 

And  Seas  but  join  the  Regions  they  divide; 
Earth* s distant  Ends  our  Glory  shall  behold. 

And  the  new  World  launch  forth  to  seek  the  Old. 

(397-402) 


In  addition  to  Cooper1 s Hill.  Pope,  no  doubt,  had 
Waller’s  Upon  St.  James  Park  in  view;  but  Waller's  poem 
lacks  the  depth  and  originality  of  Cooper's  Hill,  and 
Waller  confines  himself  mostly  to  the  physical  features  of 
the  grounds  and  to  the  pleasant  relaxation  possible  in  such 
surroundings.  Waller's  performance  seems  rather  perfunctory 
although  he  does  end  with  the  prophesy  that  Charles  II  will 
reform  the  nations  as  he  has  the  Park.  Pope  uses  a line 
here  and  there  which  reflects  Waller's  poem.  For  example 


& 

All  quotations  from  Windsor-Forest  are  from  Twick. 
Ed.  Vol.  I (1959) « Eds.  E.  lu&ra  and  Aubrey  L.  WillxamsT 
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the  lines  he  is  most  indebted  to  are  those  of  the  opening: 


Of  the  first  Paradise  there's  nothing  found; 

Plants  set  by  Heaven  are  vanished,  and  the  ground; 
Yet  the  description  lasts;  who  knows  the  fate 
Of  lines  that  shall  this  paradise  relate? 

(Poams,  Vol.  II, 
1-4) 

Pope  transforms  these  lines  as  follows: 

She  Groves  of  Eden.  vanish'd  now  so  long. 

Live  in  Description,  and  look  green  in  Song: 

These,  were  my  Breast  inspir'd  vrith  equal  Flame, 
Like  them  in  Beauty,  should  be  like  in  Fame. 

(7-10) 

Besides  the  constant  and  pervasive  influence  of  Virgil,  and 
to  a certain  extent  of  Denham  and  Waller,  there  are  other 
poets  upon  whom  Pope  drew  for  content  as  well  as  style  as 
we  shall  see  a little  later* 

Like  that  of  the  two  previous  poems,  the  dominant 
couplet  design  of  Windsor-Forest  is  balance.  There  are 
important  differences,  however*  The  couplets  are  less 
neatly  parallel  than  those  of  the  Pastorals,  less  anti- 
thetical than  those  of  the  Essay  on  Criticism*  While  many 
of  the  parallels  are  similar  to  those  of  the  Pastorals, 
there  is  this  interesting  distinction.  More  couplets  in 
Windsor-Fore st  are  incomplete  and  more  lines  form  subordinate 
clauses.  The  parallels  are  more  frequent  (they  often  run 
through  more  than  two  couplets) ; and  the  syntactic  patterns 


of  the  lines  are  slightly  more  complicated.  Parallels 
often  mount  sonorously  through  several  lines  to  a climax. 
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It  is  useful  to  indulge  in  a tautology  to  distinguish 
between  the  balance  in  the  Pastorals  and  in  Windsor-Forest. 
1116  Pastorals  are  characterized  by  '’balanced”  parallels, 
as  is  much  of  the  Essay  on  Criticism.  In  the  Pastorals, 
the  balances  are  composed  of  parallels  which  are  usually 
neatly  confined  to  two  couplets,  to  one  couplet,  or  to  one 
line.  In  Windsor-Forest . on  the  other  hand,  the  parallels 
are  less  confined  to  a neat  line  or  couplet  unit*  they 
tend  to  sweep  beyond  these  limitations  of  line  or  couplet. 

In  other  words,  they  ’’mount”  or  "soar.”  Moreover,  the 
"agreeing”  relationships  among  the  subjects  of  the  poem, 
and  its  richness  of  description  support  a theme  that  is 
unsuitable  for  the  more  artificial  balances  of  the  Pastorals 
and  for  the  witty,  oblique  ones  of  the  Essay  on  Criticism. 

As  in  the  Pastorals,  a great  many  of  the  couplets 
are  compound  sentence  parallels. 


Bv'n  the  wild  Heath  displays  her  Purple  Dies, 
And  'midst  the  Desart  fruitful  Fields  arise. 


(25-26) 


The  levell'd  Towns  with  Weeds  lie  cover'd  o'er. 
The  hollow  Winds  thro*  naked  Temples  roarj 


(67-68) 


Here  his  first  Lays  Majestick  Denham  sung;: 

There  the  last  Numbers  flow'd  from  Cow~  ‘s  Tongue 


^yi-72) 


The  figur'd  Streams  in  Waves  of  Silver  roll'd, 
And  on  their  Banks  Augusta  rose  in  Gold. 


U-. 

(335-36) 


There  hateful  Envy  her  own  Snakes  shall  feel, 
And  Persecution  mourn  her  broken  Wheel* 


(4-19-20) 
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The  syntax  of  these  structures  is  simple,  and  except  for 
Pope's  usual  inversions  of  verb  and  object,  follows  that 
of  the  idiomatic  English  sentence.  If  the  modifiers  are 
omitted,  the  statement  that  each  line  makes  is  very  short 
and  simple.  The  simplicity  of  this  structure  allows  Pope 
to  place  one  or  two  modifiers  in  the  line,  so  the  tendency 
of  the  couplets  is  toward  a rather  slow,  formal  utterance 
vrhose  syntactic  patterns  do  not  deviate  far  from  this  norm. 
Such  structures  put  the  emphasis  upon  the  paired  nouns 
with  their  adjectives}  and  in  this  poem,  the  abundance  of 
adjectives  in  balanced  lines  is  an  important  means  of 
achieving  a leisurely,  richly  colored  description  that 
Pope  seldom  strives  for  in  the  same  way  in  other  poems. 

The  frequent  trochaic  adjectives  with  a noun,  such 

as  in  the  couplets  above,  "purple  dyes,"  "fruitful  fields," 

"hateful  envy,"  often  seem  empty  to  a contemporary  reader 

because  he  usually  reads  the  pastoral  poetry  of  the 

eighteenth  century  after  having  read  the  poets  and  critics 

of  the  nineteenth  century,  who  were  growing  away  from  the 

vital  Virgili an  influence  so  dominant  in  the  previous 
7 

century.  It  is  to  Virgil  that  one  must  look  to  grasp  the 


7 

Geoffrey  Tillotson,  "Eighteenth-Century  Poetic 

Msays  and  Studies  b£  Members  of  the  English  Ass'n 
(1940) , reprinted  in  Essays  in  Criticism  ancTUesearch 
(Cambridge:  Cambridge" University  i’ress , l9$2) reprinted  in 
Eighteenth-Century  English  Literature ; Modern  Essays  in 
Criticism,  ed.  James  L.  Clifford, (ITew  York:  Oxford  University 
Press,  1959),  pp.  212-52,  passim. 
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reason  behind  the  abstract,  generalizing  adjectives  and 
epithets  so  characteristic  of  eighteenth  century  pastoral 
and  Georgic,  and  which  later  generations  of  readers  came 
to  despise*  ’'scaly  breed,"  "plumy  race."  In  the  Georgies. 
Virgil  uses  a similar  form  of  epithet  and  succeeds  in 
compressing  a vital  and  universal  quality.^  Spenser  and 
Milton  had  used  the  same  technique,  but  it  had  not  become 
in  their  times  a fixed  "rule"  of  procedure.  But  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  it  had,  and  poets  used  the  epithet 
rather  perfunctorily  and  imitatively*  Even  Pope,  whose 
epithets  are  fresher  than  those  of  most  poets  of  his  time, 
refers  to  the  sun  in  his  pastoral  and  Georgic  poetry  as 
"Phoebus,"  or  "Phoebus*  fiery  car;"  but  in  the  nape  of  the 
Lock,  as  simply  the  sun,  or  with  friendly  mock-heroics,  as 
"Sol."  Nor  after  Winds or-Forest  are  fish  ever  again  the 
"scaly  breed."  One  has  only  to  read  James  Thomson's  The 
Seasons  to  see  that  Pope's  epithets  are  usually  more 
expressive  and  less  wildly  abundant  than  Thomson's. 

Epithets  abound  in  Windsor— Forest  because  for  one 
thing  Pope  was  following  the  rules  of  the  genre.  They 
have  another  use  too;  they  enable  him  to  achieve  an  easily 
and  smoothly  structured  parallelism,  which  while  it  has 
its  limitations,  helps  the  style  fit  the  theme. 


Ibid. . pp.  212-24* 
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In  the  passage  below  Pope  goes  beyond  the 
parallels  of  the  compound  sentence  structure: 

Now  Cancer  glows  with  Phoebus’  fiery  car; 

3316  Youth  rush  eager  to  the  Sylvan  War; 

St*arm  o’er  the  Lav/ns,  the  Forest  Walks  surround, 

Rowze  the  fleet  Hart,  and  chear  the  opening  Hound. 

(147-50) 

The  doubling  of  the  predicates  creates  the  sense  of  rushing 
activity  appropriate  to  the  hunt. 

Frequently  Pope  uses  subordinate  clause  parallels 
-'0  vary  and  soften  the  more  positive  form  of  the  compound 
sentences: 

With  slaughtering  Guns  th’ unweary *d  Fowler  roves. 

When  Frosts  have  whiten'd  all  the  naked  Groves; 

Where  Doves  in  Flocks  the  leafless  Trees  o’er- 
shade, 

And  lonely  Woodcocks  haunt  the  watry  Glade. 

(125-28) 

More  subtly  than  the  passage  on  the  "Sylvan  War,"  the 
parallel  structures  here  make  use  of  adjectives  quite 
effectively.  The  epithets  are  not  rigidly  paired  in 
balanced  hemistichs  but  work  more  unobtrusively  in  the 
whole  line.  One  can  say  of  the  first  line  that  any  gun  is 
a "slaughtering"  gun,  but  Pope  is  emphasizing  the  suitable 
potential  quality  of  the  gun,  as  "unwearied  fowler"  is  a 
hunter  who  is  relentless.  The  longer  parallels  mute  the 
sharply  balanced  epithets;  and  "naked  groves,"  "leafless 
trees,"  "lonely  woodcocks,"  and  "watry  glades"  function 
together  in  the  smooth  parallel  lines  to  cpeate  a nice, 
wintry  vignette. 
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Pope  achieves  variety  in  another  way  by  spreading 
out  the  parallels  among  unbalanced  elements  and  by  placing 
than  in  run-on  lines  where  the  tightness  of  the  balance  is 
not  so  noticeable: 


Safe  on  my  Shore  each  unmolested  Swain 
Shall  tend  the  Flocks,  or  reap  the  bearded  Grain: 
^.he  shady  Umpire  shall  retain  no  Trace 
Of  War  or  Blood,  but  in  the  Sylvan  Chace: 

, ® Trumpets  sleep,  while  chearful  Horns  are  blown. 
And  Arms  employ'd  on  Birds  and  Beasts  alone. 


(369-7*0 

The  passage  escapes  the  more  rigid  form  of  other  parallels, 
but  the  parallels  quietly  do  their  job  of  providing  a 
sense  of  control  and  indicating  the  justification  of  that 


control. 


The  parallelism  of  Windsor-Forest's  couplets  sweeps 
all  before  it  and  one  is  hardly  conscious  of  what  little 
antithesis  there  is.  There  is  more  in  the  first  hundred 
lines  than  in  the  following  three  hundred,  but  it  is 
radically  different  from  the  sharp  polarities  of  the 
Sssa£  on  Criticism.  A key  passage  at  the  beginning 
illustrates  the  difference.  The  passage  expresses  one  of 


the  controlling  themes,  that  of  harmony  in  disorder,  or 
the  traditional  doctrine  of  concordia  discors. 


Here  hills  and  Vales,  the  Woodland  and  the  Plain 
Here  .^arth  and  Water  seem  to  strive  again: 

Not  Chaos-like  together  crush'd  and  bruis'd. 

But  as  the  World,  harmoniously  confus'd: 

Where  Order  in  Variety  we  see, 

And  where,  tho*  all  things  differ,  all  agree. 


* 
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Here  waving  Groves  a chequer'd  Scene  display, 

And  part  admit  and  part  exclude  the  Day; 

As  some  coy  Nymph  her  Lover's  warm  address 
Nor  quite  indulges,  nor  can  quite  repress. 

(11-20) 

The  many  scenes  of  the  forest  are  a reflection  of  the 
divine  harmony  which  informs  the  variety.  In  keeping  with 
the  theme  of  the  passage,  the  antithesis  of  the  couplets 
asserts  paradoxical  agreement.  The  parallels  of  the  first 
and  third  couplets,  despite  the  antithetical  pull  of 
"strive"  and  "tho*  all  things  differ,"  are  finally  congruous 
in  meaning.  In  the  last  four  lines  the  antitheses  are 
openly  smiling  and  playfully  hesitant;  there  is  no  real 
opposition,  for  the  couplets  are  caught  between  agreement 
and  antithesis  and  are  as  much  one  as  the  other. 

Even  in  a section  of  the  poem  where  the  theme  of 
£°S2.9raia  disc  or  s is  disrupted,  the  antithetical  couplets 
are  few.  Lines  4-3  to  90  depict  the  tyranny  of  the  Norman 
kings  and  their  cruel  depredations  against  both  men  and 
animals.  The  Normans  destroy  temporarily  the  peaceful 
order  of  the  forest,  but  after  they  die  off  or  are  stricken 
by  divine  vengeance,  the  theme  of  harmony  returns.  There 
are  no  more  than  two  crisply  antithetical  couplets  in 
this  whole  section: 

Both  doom'd  alike  for  sportive  Tyrants  bled. 

But  while  the  Subject  starv'd,  the  Beast  was  fed 

(59-60) 
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But  see  the  Man  who  spacious  Regions  gave 
A Waste  for  Beasts,  himself  deny'd  a Grave! 
Stretch* d on  the  Lawn  his  second  Hope  survey, 

At  once  the  Chaser  and  at  once  the  Prey. 

(79-82) 

Even  in  describing  the  results  of  Norman  tyranny,  Pope 
returns  to  his  typical  parallel  construction. 

The  Swain  with  Tears  his  frustrate  Labour  yields, 
And  famish'd  dies  amidst  his  ripen'd  Fields. 

(55-56) 

The  Fox  obscene  to  gaping  Tombs  retires, 

And  savage  Howlings  fill  the  sacred  Quires. 

(71-72) 

Immediately  following  the  passage  on  the  Normans, 
Pope  offers  a contrasting  picture;  instead  of  Norman 
cruelty  to  men,  we  are  presented  with  a kind  of  substitute 
scenes  of  the  hunting  of  animals,  an  activity,  however, 
with  traditional  political  and  religious  sanctions. 

In  some  striking  instances  the  parallels  are  like 
a list  or  catalogue,  as  in  Pope's  description  of  the 
pheasant  brought  down  by  the  hunter's  gun. 


Short  is  his  Joy!  he  feels  the  fiery  Wound, 
Flutters  in  Blood,  and  panting  beats  the  Ground. 
Ah!  what  avail  his  glossie,  varying  Dyes, 

His  Purple  Crest,  and  Scarlet-circled  Eyes, 

The  vivid  Green  his  shining  Plumes  unfold. 

His  painted  Wings,  and  Breast  that  flames  with 


Gold? 


(113-18) 


The  couplet  structure  appears  to  be  as  lacking  in  strategy 
as  one  could  imagine — almost  a mere  listing  in  parallel 
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lines— but  Pope  plays  verbs  and  adjectives  against  the 
nouns  in  his  own  inimitable  way.  The  last  couplet  works 
nicely.  The  verb  governing  the  list  of  nouns  is  "avail," 
and  the  placing  of  the  following  nouns  is  carefully  handled. 
The  order  of  the  first  line  of  the  last  couplet  is  inverted 
to  enable  Pope  to  use  the  verb  "unfold"  with  its  suggestion 
of  continuant  action  upon  the  "vivid  green."  The  second 
line  follows  with  "painted  wings,"  then  with  the  noun 
'breast,"  which  is  followed  by  a relative  clause  that  puts 
the  emphasis  not  upon  a "golden  breast,"  or  "gold  in  his 
breast",  but  upon  the  noun  function  of  the  word  "gold,"  a 
nice  contrast  to  the  verb  rhyme  of  the  preceding  line. 

These  sharply  ordered  lines  create  a vivid  impression,  as 
the  pheasant  fluttering  in  blood  and  beating  the  ground, 
is  caught  in  the  act  of  "unfolding"  all  his  gorgeous  colors. 

Another  passage  lists  the  different  kinds  of  fish 
that  Windsor  Forest  yields: 


Our  plenteous  Streams  a various  Race  supply: 
The  bright-ey'd  Perch  with  Fins  of  Tyrian  Dvi 
The  silver  Bel,  in  shining  Volumes  roli't'd. 
The  yellow  Carp,  in  Scales  bedrop'd  with  Gol< 
Swift  Trouts,  diversify»d  with  Crimson  Stain: 
And  Pikes,  the  Tyrants  of  the  watry  Plains. 

(141-6; 


* 

» 

» 


In  the  first  couplet,  a colorless  verb,  "supply",  governs 
the  following  catalogue  of  nouns,  a list  notable  for  its 
concrete  painting  of  the  general  kinds  of  fish.  The  silver 
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eel  "in  shining  volumes  rolled"  is  a vivid  image  that 
catches  the  essence  of  "eelishness,"  if  one  has  had  the 
experience  of  landing  a squirming,  rolling  eel;  and  if  one 
has  not,  the  experience  can  easily  be  imagined  with  the 
help  of  Pope's  line.  Because  the  participle  "rolled"  is 
the  rhyme,  the  verb  quality  of  "rolling"  is  emphasized 
rather  than  an  adjectival  or  substantive  quality.  "Shining 
volumes"  is  an  excellent  descriptive  phrase  in  itself,  but 
more  effective  coming  before  the  rhyme,  "rolled"  than  it 
would  be  after  it.  We  do  not  always  think  of  "volumes" 
as  round,  Dut  when  "rolled"  climaxes  the  meaning  of 
volumes,  the  eelish  effect  is  pleasurably  increased.  In 
the  next  line  we  find  the  yellow  carp,  then  his  scales, 
and  last  their  most  striking  quality,  "bedropped  with 
gold,"  an  example  of  the  ordered  progression  that  Pope 
may  use  in  such  apparently  stark  parallels. 

This  particular  technique  of  parallelism  was  not 
original  with  Pope.  The  catalogue  of  fishes  and  the  list 
of  the  pheasant's  appealing  beauties  owes  something  to 
Ben  Jonson's  catalogue  in  The  Forrest  (To  Penshurst). 
Jonson’s  list  takes  up  exactly  one-fifth  of  the  whole 


poems 
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dot^  yeeld  thee  conoyes:  and  the  toons 
- ertile  of  wood,  Ashore  and  Sydney's  coons  PP 
To  crown  thy  open  table,  doth  profile  PP  * 

2?®  5^£iVhesPKwith  the  speckled  sides 
?Sin-hSd  partri?11  13ros  in  every  field, 
fjj  th^?6SSe  i?  willinS  t0  ^e  kill'd. 

Vhv  hfcJhJv,Msh"fWolno  MedW  faile  thy  dish, 

p0ndJ*  that  pey  thee  tribute  fish, 

Pat  aged  carps,  that  run  into  thy  net. 

A^\£Se5*  n0W  we5r?  their  own  kinde  to  eat, 

S °u?  l\P^ SS.t^.0SU.rtVt 

IS  §?•£?  “ sm  leai>e  on  ia-- 

hard  fruit,  thy  garden  flowers, 

££!  tht  ay; re»  311(1  new  as  are  the  houres. 

The  early  cherry,  with  the  later  plum, 

***  2uince*  each  in  his  time  doth  comes 
The  blushing  aprxcot  and  wooly  peach 

Hang  on  thy  wals,  that  every  child  may  reach. 

(25-44) 


Pope's  technique  is  closely  similar.  Jonson's  first 
fourteen  lines  betray  some  awkwardness  and  abound  in  what 
Pope  would  have  called  "feeble  expletives;"  but  the  last 
six  must  have  taught  Pope  something  about  the  technique  of 

cataloguing  and  about  how  neat  and  concise  the  couplet 
could  be. 


Pope  looked  to  Spenser  too.  In  the  Faerie  queen. 
Spenser  lists  the  various  kinds  of  trees,  passing  over 
their  uses  and  beauties  so  that  the  Red  Cross  Knight  will 
be  seduced  to  go  farther  into  the  forests 
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And  foorth  they  passe,  with  pleasure  forward  led, 
Joying  to  heare  the  birdes  sweete  harmony, 

Which  therein  shrouded  from  the  tempest  dred, 

Seemd  in  their  song  to  scorne  the  cruell  sky. 

Much  can  they  prayse  the  trees  so  straight  and  hy, 
The  sayling  Pine,  the  Cedar  proud  and  tall. 

The  vine-prop  Elme,  the  Poplar  never  dry. 

The  builder  Oake,  sole  king  of  forrests  all, 

The  Aspine  good  for  staves,  the  Cypresse  funerall. 

(Book  I, 

Canto  I, 
Stanza  viii) 

Then  Spenser  follows  with  another  stanza  consisting 
entirely  of  a list  of  other  trees. 

Here  is  Pope's  similar  passage  upon  rivers,  the 
tributaries  of  the  Thames : 


The  winding  Isis,  and  the  fruitful  Thame ; 

The  Kennet  swift,  for  silver  Eels  renown'd; 

The  Loddon  slow,  with  verdant  Alders  crown'd: 

Cole,  whose  dark  Streams  his  flow'ry  Islands  lave; 
And  chalky  Wey,  that  rolls  a milky  Wave; 

The  blue,  transparent  Vandalis  appears; 

The  gulphy  Lee  his  sedgy  Tresses  rears: 

And  sullen  Hole . that  hides  his  diving  .Flood; 

And  silent  Parent,  stain'd  with  Danish  Blood. 

(34-0-48) 

Despite  Pope's  precedents  for  this  type  of  parallelism,  in 
a poem  as  good  as  Windsor-!? orest  this  is  clearly  not  an 
exciting  passage.^  The  varied  syntax  of  the  parallels, 
however,  prevents  the  lines  from  becoming  too  static.  A 
distinctive  attribute  is  applied  to  each  river,  and  the 
rhymes  do  not  regularly  fall  upon  the  same  part  of  speech. 


9 

Pope  seems  to  be  drawing  upon  Shakespeare's  skill 
in  this  technique,  too.  Shakespeare  employed  lists  deftly 
in  such  an  early  poem  as  Venus  and  Adonis  in  11.  133-4. 
and  163-68.  * 
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The  "Danish  Blood"  of  the  last  line  ties  the  passage  to  the 
larger,  human  concerns  of  the  poem. 

A more  supple  passage  is  a portion  of  the  soaring 
prophesy  of  Father  Thames.  Pope  mounts  a series  of 
sonorous  parallels  on  a framework  of  very  simple  grammar 
and  syntax: 


For  me  the  Balm  shall  bleed,  and  Amber  flow 
The  Coral  redden,  and  the  Ruby  glow, 

The  Pearly  Shell  its  lucid  Globe  infold, 

And  Phoebus  warm  the  ripening  Ore  to  Gold. 

The  Time  shall  come,  when  free  as  Seas  or  Wind 
Unbounded  (Thames  shall  flow  for  all  Mankind, 

Whole  Nations  enter  with  each  swelling  Tyde 
And  Seas  but  join  the  Regions  they  divide; 
Barth's  distant  Ends  our  Glory  shall  behold, 
And  the  new  World  launch  forth  to  seek  the  Old. 

(393-402) 


There  are  two  independent  passages  here.  In  the  first 
two-couplet  passage,  Pope  suppresses  after  the  first  line, 
the  force  of  "For  me-shall."  In  the  second  part  beginning 
with  line  five,  he  suppresses  "the  time  shall  come  when.” 

As  a result,  the  last  couplet  considered  by  itself  is 
closed,  but  incomplete  within  the  passage,  for  it  is 
another  parallel  for  "the  time  shall  come  when,"  four  lines 
back.  In  such  a way  Pope  keeps  the  emphasis  upon  the  verbs 
and  objects. 


This  passage  illustrates,  in  addition  to  the 
parallelism  of  the  couplets  of  Windsor-Forest . one  of 

•f* 

Pope's  major  techniques.  His  use  of  ellipsis  is  one  method 
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of  achieving  emphasis.  The  parallel  structures  can  be 
hooked  to  the  suppressed,  governing  grammar,  and  Pope  can 
devote  his  attention  to  getting  the  most  from  the  sound  of 
the  line,  from  the  functions  of  the  rhymes,  and  from 
counter— thrusts  within  the  parallels  such  as  those  in  the 
line  whore  "seas  but  join  the  regions  they  divide,"  and 
from  the  shifts  of  caesural  pause.  The  increased  balance 
of  Pope's  couplets  is  partly  the  consequence  of  this  method 
of  ellipsis. 

Some  passages  that  employ  a loose  kind  of  anaphora, 
as  the  catalogue  of  the  rivers  or  the  parallels  of  the 
last  passage  above,  accomplish  rather  subtle  effects.  The 
syntax  changes,  and  the  parallels  fall  into  different 
cadences  with  accompanying  shifts  of  emphasis.  The  open 
parallels  of  a passage  near  the  end  of  the  poem  illustrate 
the  poetic  economy  as  well  as  modulation  that  the  method 
is  capable  of.  It  is  Father  Thames'  vision  of  the  reign 
of  peace  after  Great  Britain  has  brought  about  a 
Pax  Britannia  based  on  justice: 

Oh  stretch  thy  Reign,  fair  Peace  1 from  Shore  to 

Shore, 

Till  Conquest  cease,  and  Slav'ry  be  no  more: 

Till  the  freed  Indians  in  their  native  Groves 
Reap  their  own  Fruits , and  woo  their  Sable  Loves, 
Peru  once  more  a Race  of  Kings  behold, 

And  other  Mexico's  be  roof'd  with  Gold. 

(407-12) 
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A simple  structure,  but  one  that  would  be  ludicrous  if 
badly  handled.  The  anaphoric  parallels  mount  until  the 
fourth  line  with  its  balanced  predicates  of  "Indians." 

Then  "till"  drops  out,  and  in  the  last  couplet,  the  syntax 
takes  a different  direction.  When  the  run-on  third  line 
throws  two  predicates  into  balance,  "reap  their  own  fruits" 
and  "woo  their  sable  loves,"  the  two  concluding  parallel 
lines  with  their  longer,  undivided,  and  richer  statements 
close  the  passage  colorfully  and  sonorously.  Pope  gains 
dimension  in  the  last  couplet  by  playing  an  active  verb 
against  a passive  one*  "Peru  behold"  is  active,  "Mexico" 
passive;  and  what  Mexico  receives  is  apt,  for  "gold"  is 
the  crux  of  the  relationship  between  the  white  man  and  the 
Indian  of  Central  and  South  America.  In  poetic  justice, 
at  least,  it  is  returned  by  Pope  to  the  Indians  from  whom 
it  was  taken. 

This  passage  illustrates  not  only  one  kind  of 
parallelism  in  the  couplets,  but  a major  feature  of  the 
poem's  couplet  design.  One-half  of  all  the  couplets  in 
the  poem  are  found  in  open  passages  where  one  closed  couplet 
of  each  passage  supplies  the  controlling  grammar  of  the 
parallels,  a high  percentage  for  Pope  and  a somewhat  higher 
proportion  than  the  open  couplets  of  the  Pastorals  and  the 
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Essay  on  Criticism. In  all  of  Pope's  poems , especially 
Windsor-Fore st . lines  in  open  passages  tend  to  parallelism 
rather  than  antithesis,  although  not  necessarily,  as  we 
shall  see  in  the  Bape  of  the  Lock.  The  mounting  parallels 
of  the  open  passages  transcend  those  of  the  closed  couplets. 
More  than  the  closed  couplets,  the  open  parallels  contribute 
to  the  surging,  variegated,  amplifying  quality  of  the 
couplets,  and  give  the  poem  a spirit  of  impetuosity  and 
luxuriance  that  the  more  brittle  Pastorals  and  Essay  on 
Criticism  lack. 

In  its  x/ay.  Winds or-Foro at  is  a sensuous  poem 
because  Pope's  constant  juxtaposition  of  parallels  with 
balanced  adjectives,  nouns,  and  verbs,  while  sometimes 
excessive,  is  a means  of  presenting  a kaleidoscopic  flow 
of  colorful  detail  necessary  to  the  meaning  of  the  poem. 

It  is  detail  which  obeys  the  dictum  of  one  of  the  greatest 
critics j it  does  not  "number  the  streaks  of  the  tulip," 
but  exhibits  in  such  passages  as  those  on  the  pheasant  and 
the  fishes,  "such  prominent  and  striking  features  as  recall 
the  original  to  every  mind."* 11  Moreover,  the  poem  is  a 


If  the  controlling  closed  couplet  is  subtracted 
from  each  open  passage,  it  means  that  31  or  32  per  cent  of 
the  couplets  are  dependent,  10  or  11  per  cent  higher  than 
the  proportion  of  dependent  couplets  in  the  Pastorals  and 
the  Essay  on  Criticism. 

11Samuel  Johnson,  Rasselas,  reprinted  (New  York: 
Brentano's,  n.d.),  pp.  152-0?.  ~ 
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Virgil lan  prophecy  with  the  rapt,  repetitive,  trance-like 
quality  of  Pope’s  poem  with  similar  parallels,  The  Messiah. 
Although  Pope  draws  upon  many  sources,  and  from  writers 
who  are  not  couplet  poets,  he  fused  effortlessly  all  the 
various  materials  and  styles  to  fit  his  own  purpose. 

Pope’s  vision  of  the  beauty  and  diversity  of  the  life  of 
the  forest  creates  the  same  kind  of  vision  of  beauty,  and 
above  all,  of  varied  yet  harmonious  life  possible  in  the 
British  nation  and  finally  in  the  whole  world.  The 
mounting  parallels  are  one  of  Pope's  main  ways  of  reflecting 
both  the  vision,  and  the  scenes  and  activity  that  make  the 
vision  possible. 


CHAPTER  VI 


THE  RAPE  OP  THE  LOCK 

(1714) 

I 

In  the  Rape  of  the  Lock,  Pope's  earlier  couplet 
style  came  to  its  finest  maturity,  hut  it  had  to  soar 
over  many  obstacles.  When  Pope  came  to  write  the  poem, 
his  task  was  most  formidable.  Because  the  action  imitates 
an  occurrence  in  real  life,  because  the  poem  is  satirical 
and  its  vehicle  is  mock-epic,  the  theme  as  well  as  the 
plot  demanded  careful  and  delicate  handling.  Another 
difficulty  was  that  within  the  limitations  of  the  tiny 
plot,  Pope  chose  to  paint  in  some  detail  a picture  of 
fashionable  society.  One  of  the  finest  of  Pope  scholars, 
Geoffrey  Tillotson,  has  written  perceptively  of  the  vast 
and  complicated  world  of  the  poem.1  Almost  every  other 
couplet,  whatever  else  it  may  do,  points  to  a detail  of 
Pope's  London  or  alludes  to  the  great  epics  and  to  other 
literature  from  which  Pope  drew.  Altogether,  the  scope 


1 "Introduction  to  the  Rape  of  the  Lock,"  Twick,  Ed. 
Vol.  II,  pp.  118-20.  ~ 
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of  tne  allusions  is  vast,  and  pulls  against  the  tiny  action 
which  the  allusions  underpin.  Under  such  conditions, 
therefore,  an  overemphasis  of  the  action  or  of  the  theme, 
the  misuse  of  a particular  couplet  design,  or  an  error  of 
tone  could  have  been  disastrous.  Unless  all  hazards  were 
surmounted  with  ease,  clarity,  and  delicacy,  the  poem 
would  tend  to  be  overwhelmed  by  its  allusions  to  epic,  by 
its  wealth  of  detail,  or  by  the  falling  apart  of  the  plot 
and  the  mock— epic  machinery. 

A dramatic  story  had  to  be  told  within  a complex 
literary  as  well  as  actual  situation.  To  relate  the 
humorous  incident  of  the  "rape,”  to  paint  the  victim  as  a 
flirt  with  a touch  of  amoral ity  and  at  the  same  time  make 
her  charming,  and  to  underlay  the  rather  wicked  gaiety  of 
the  poem*s  surface  with  serious  morality  required  a couplet 
strategy  of  the  highest  poetic  order.  Because  Pope  was 
writing  about  real  people  whose  feelings  he  apparently  did 
not  wish  to  wound,  and  about  a plot  which  would  disintegrate 
completely  under  a heavy  or  over  serious  handling,  he  had 
to  keep  the  tone  light;  and  for  the  purpose  of  his  deeper 
satire,  his  couplets  in  many  instances  had  to  mean  what 
they  said  on  the  surface  and  then  mean  something  else. 

The  suggestive,  double-edged  simplicities  of  the  couplets 
bear  this  out:  they  go  beyond  their  "face  value"  or 
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denotations  to  create  ambiguities  and  subtle  double  entendre. 
Pope,  therefore,  fashioned  couplets  of  a tightly  controlled 
unity  of  timbre  but  of  great  subtlety  and  flexibility  of 
design  and  structure* 

II 

Although  balance  and  witty  effects  with  zeugma  and 
chiasmus  abound  in  the  da^e  of  the  Lock,  most  of  the 
couplets  exhibit  no  conspicuous  peculiarities  of  structure. 
'They  fall  into  just  about  every  syntactic  pattern 
characteristic  of  the  idiomatic  English  sentence,  but  they 
have  Wo  or  three  common  characteristics  if  no  common 
structural  patterns.  They  are  simple;  they  are  straight- 
xorward  syntactically;  they  are  without  interrupting 
elements.  In  this  "couplet  majority"  Pope  deliberately 
avoids  the  brilliant  balances  he  uses  in  certain  parts  of 
the  poem.  Many  of  these  couplets  appear  to  be  syn- 
tactically innocent,  but  their  meanings  may  be  other 
innocent • 

Many  are  employed  for  narration  and  exposition; 
and  while  they  are  fine  couplets — even  fine  poetry— they 
have  none  of  the  rich  ambiguities  of  other  kinds  of 
couplets.  For  example: 
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Thrice  rung  the  Bell,  the  Slipper  knock'd  the 

Ground, 

And  the  press'd  Watch  return'd  a silver  Sound* 

Belinda  still  her  downy  Pillow  prest, 

iler  Guardian  Sylph  prolong'd  the  balmy  Rest. 

(I.  17-20) 

There  is  nothing  deep  or  devious  here.  All  that  is  present 
is  straight  narration,  for  the  reader  must  be  told  that 
Belinda  has  a guardian  who  needs  to  be  named  and  that  it 
is  he  who  is  prolonging  her  sleep.  Clearly  other  things 
than  structure  give  these  couplets  their  delightful  effects 
a particular  rhythm,  for  example,  in  the  first  line  where 
the  caesura  comes  nicely  on  "Bell,”  then  the  quick  second 
half  of  the  line  accords  with  the  quick  action.  In  the 
second  line  Pope  follows  the  first  two  unaccented  syllables 
with  the  spondee,  "press'd  Watch,"  thus  emphasizing  the 
effort  of  the  thing  described.  The  spondee  yields  to  the 
swift,  tripping  iambics  of  "return'd  a silver  Sound" 
where  the  alliteration  working  with  the vowel  sounds  and 
with  the  falling  sound  pattern  of  "sound"  helps  to  create 
almost  a magical  propriety  of  rhythm  and  sound  quality. 
These  are  the  trivial  goings-on  in  a girl's  bedroom,  yet 
how  magically  are  these  actions  transformed  within  the 
strict  limits  of  this  single  couplet. 

In  the  next  example  Ariel  summons  his  Sylphs  to 
guard  Belinda: 
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He  summons  strait  his  Denizens  of  Air; 

!Bie  lucid  Squadrons  round  the  Sails  repair. 

(II.  55-56) 

Here  are  two  uninvolved  simple  sentences,  yet,  as  in  the 
first  example,  the  sounds  characterize  things  as  well  as 
action.  The  couplet  is  dominated  by  ten  sibilants, 
suggestive  of  the  appearance  as  well  as  of  the  coquettish, 
feminine  qualities  of  the  Sylphs. 

Here  is  another  simple  couplet: 


But  anxious  Cares  the  pensive  Nymph  opprest, 
And  secret  Passions  labour'd  in  her  Breast. 

(IY.  1-2) 

The  rhyme  "opprest-breast"  reinforces  the  meaning;  and 
"secret  passions  labour'd”  creates  the  sense  of  effort 
needed  to  picture  Belinda's  boiling  ire. 


One  can  select  at  random  couplets  which  are  as 
direct  as  those  above  but  whose  syntax  is  more  varied: 

Hither  the  Heroes  and  the  Nymphs  resort. 

To  taste  awhile  the  Pleasures  of  a Court. 

(III. 9-10) 

But  now  secure  the  painted  vessel  glides, 

The  Sun-beams  trembling  on  the  floating  Tydes. 

(II.  47-48) 

And  last,  one  whose  structure  is  a little  different  from 
all  those  quoted  above  and  whose  sound  system  has  a slight 


touch  of  grotesquerie : 


Behold,  four  Kings  in  Majesty  rever'd. 

With  hoary  Whiskers  and  a forky  Beard; 

(III.  37-38) 
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The  alliterations,  "behold-hoary, " "f our-f orky" , and  the 
"k"  sounds  in  "whiskers"  and  "forky"  half  humorously 
characterize  "Kings. " 

More  than  half  of  the  couplets  in  the  poem  have  the 

* 

simplicity  and  directness  of  these,  and  in  them  Pope 
largely  achieves  poetic  effects  with  other  means  than 
structure.  But  here  Pope's  artistry  with  the  simplest 
couplet  achieves  a tour  de  force  of  witty  ambiguity  which 
is  unobtrusive  but  most  dynamic  for  the  effect  of  the  poem 
as  a whole.  While  keeping  syntactic  simplicity  and 
directness  he  achieves  a crucially  deepening  meaning  and 
significance. 

For  example,  the  fourth  couplet  of  the  opening 
this  epic  question: 

Say  what  strange  Motive,  Goddess!  cou'd  compel 
A well-bred  Lord  t' assault  a gentle  Belle? 

“TIT  7-8) 

The  syntax  is  straight  and  uninvolved.  What  antithesis 
there  is  resides  in  the  puzzlement  about  why  a "well-bred 
Lord  ' would,  of  all  things,  "assault"  not  just  any  woman, 
but  a "gentle  Belle."  The  antithesis  is  between  characters 
and  action,  not  in  any  twist  or  change  of  direction  of  the 
syntax.  Bven  though  the  sense  is  mock-heroic,  the  reader 
is  immediately  smacked  with  the  shock  of  "assault." 

The  parallels  of  the  compound  sentence  below  make  a 
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quick  equation  more  surprising  because  of  the  smooth 
syntax: 

Now  Lapdogs  give  themselves  the  rowzing  Shake, 

And  sleepless  Lovers,  just  at  Twelve,  awake: 

(I.  15-16) 

The  full  meaning  of  the  couplet  is  developed  throughout 
the  poem;  but  the  reader  is  met  head-on  by  the  ludicrous 
parallel*  The  couplet  makes  two  apparently  unrelated 
statements;  but  a sleepless  lover  (fashionable  beau)  arises 

at  the  same  time  as  a pampered  lapdog,  so  they  must  resemble 
in  some  way. 

When  Ariel  is  charging  the  Sylphs  with  their  guarding 
duties  over  the  Virgin  (Belinda),  he  emphasizes  one 
particular  duty: 

To  Fifty  chosen  Sylphs  * of  special  Note, 

We  trust  th» important  Charge , the  Petticoat: 

(I.  117-18) 

-tigain  the  rhymes  serve  to  emphasize  the  issue  at  hand, 

Pope  takes  advantage  of  the  vertical  binding  of  the  rhyme. 

We  never  hear  again  of  the  Sylphs  "of  special  note,"  but 
repeatedly  of  things  related  to  petticoats.  Not  that 
anything  happens  to  Belinda's  petticoat  literally;  but  the 
petticoat  becomes  a symbol  of  other  things  than  a virginity 
which  can  be  lost:  good  humour,  moderation,  and  the 
traditional  and  age-old  attributes  of  womanliness*^  So  the 
thing  of  "special  note"  is  the  "petticoat." 

2 

^^r^-Sisa  s speech,  Canto  V.  11.  9—34-,  makes  it  clear 
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There  are  quite  a number  of  couplets  containing 
hints  of  unexpressed  purposes.  For  example  in  the  game  of 
Ombre— —that  glittering*  sinister  battle  which  underlies 
the  literal  battle  of  the  sexes  going  on  in  the  poem: 

The  Baron  now  his  Diamonds  pours  apace; 

Th ' embroider  * d King  who  shows  but  half  his  Face, 
And  his  refulgent  Queen,  with  pow'rs  combin'd, 

Of  broken  Troops  an  easie  Conquest  find. 

(III.  75-78) 

The  first  couplet  creates  a two— fold  image.  A Baron  may 
literally  pour  his  diamonds  in  front  of  a young  lady;  and 
here  in  the  card  game,  it  is  the  Baron  pouring  his  cards 
in  front  of  Belinda.  It  is  an  image  of  attempted  seduction, 
the  deceit  of  which  is  alluded  to  in  the  half-hidden  face 
of  the  King. 

This  one  continues  the  seductive  quality  of  the  game 
of  Ombres 

An  Ace  of  Hearts  steps  forth:  the  King  unseen 
Lurk'd  in  her  Hand,  and  mourn'd  his  captive  Queen. 

(in.  fjsSfe) 


that  good  humour,  and  merit  or  virtue  are  the  things  a 
woman  must  value  in  the  long-run*  Preserving  good  sense 
and  keeping  one's  merit  are  more  important  than  becoming 
excessively  agitated  about  the  loss  of  a lock  of  hair. 

She  tries  to  restrain  Belinda: 

And  trust  me,  dear I good  humour  can  prevail, 

When  Airs,  and  Flights,  and  Screams,  and 
Scolding  fail. 

Beauties  in  vain  their  pretty  EJjres  may  roll; 

Charms  strike  the  Sight,  but  Merit  wins  the  Soul. 
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The  effect  of  stealthiness  in  these  couplets,  one  should 
note,  is  achieved  in  a different  way  than  the  wittier 
effects  in  the  Essay  on  Criticism.  In  the  last  couplet, 
no  twisted  syntax  is  employed  to  reinforce  the  atmosphere 
of  deception,  but  two  quiet  words,  "unseen"  and  "lurk'd," 
one  unambiguous  and  the  other  with  a double  meaning. 

After  Belinda  has  lost  her  lock  to  the  Baron's 
fraud  (he  slipped  up  behind  her  and  snipped  it  off)*  she 
makes  what  appears  to  be  a Freudian  slip  of  the  tongue: 

Oh  hadst  thou.  Cruel 1 been  content  to  seize 
Hairs  less  in  sight,  or  any  Hairs  but  these! 

(IV.  175-76) 

In  the  context  of  the  poem  one  must  extend  the  meaning  of 
this  couplet.  Belinda  is  naive,  but  Pope  is  not.  Whether 
or  not  this  couplet  was  meant  to  be  the  expression  of  a 
hidden  desire,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  Nevertheless,  it 
is  funny,  and  its  double  entendre  fits  the  deceptive  sexual 
punning  that  occurs  throughout. 

m ■ 

The  epic  ring  of  the  following  couplet  carries  in 
its  unobtrusive  subordinate  clause  one  of  Pope '3  most 
famous  puns: 

Nor  fear’d  the  Chief  th' unequal  Fight  to  try. 

Who  sought  no  more  than  on  his  Foe  to  die. 

(V.  77-78) 

The  syntax  is  as  innocent  and  uninvolved  as  that  of  the 
expositional  couplets  mentioned  earlier.  Its  principal 
function  is  to  put  "try"  and  "die"  into  rhyming  position, 
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so  it  is  a simple  carrier  for  the  pun  upon  "die”  which 
expresses  the  Baron's  deeper  intentions  toward  Belinda, 

One  can  find  other  couplets  such  as  this  last  one. 
For  instance,  in  the  first  one  below, 

Belinda  now,  whom  Thirst  of  Fame  invites, 

Bums  to  encounter  two  adventurous  Knights, 

At  Ombre  singly  to  decide  their  Doom; 

And  swells  her  Breast  with  Conquests  yet  to  come, 

(III.  25-28) 

It  is  quite  clear  that  on  the  surface  "Knights”  means  two 
young  lords  with  whom  Belinda  wants  to  play  cards.  The 
implied  pun,  though  it  is  Pope's  own,  and  the  amatory 
suggestion  of  "burns”  is  Pope's  comment  upon  the  hidden 
significance  of  these  flirtatious  but  innocent  goings-on. 
The  same  kind  of  interpretation  fits  the  following  couplet 
in  which  Belinda  draws  her  bodkin  upon  the  Baron  in  the 
epic  scuffle: 

Boast  not  my  Fall  (he  cry'd)  insulting  Foei 
Thou  by  some  other  shalt  be  laid  as  low. 

(V.  97-98) 

The  Baron  may  have  meant  simply  that  Belinda  would  in  turn 
be  defeated  somehow  (it  is  unlikely),  but  Pope  meant  more 
than  that. 

The  kinds  of  couplets  quoted  above  represent  the 
majority  in  the  poem.  It  is  surprising  that  many  of  them 
mean  what  they  do,  so  harmless  and  innocuous  they  seem 
when  set  beside  the  wittily  balanced  ones  which  occur  all 
through  the  poem.  But  Pope  employs  pun,  ambiguity,  smrt 
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double  entendre  within  these  simple  structures  for  a 
thematic  purpose.  When  he  throws  extra  meanings  upon  the 
rhymes,  or  upon  the  ambiguous  or  punning  powers  of  a single 
word,  he  makes  complicated  meanings  from  simple  structures. 
The  simpler  couplets  became  more  stealthy,  more  subtly 
surprising  than  many  of  the  brilliantly  balanced  couplets; 
and  appropriately  they  are  the  chief  carriers  of  the  poem's 
motifs  of  concealment,  of  seduction,  and  of  ironic  surprise. 

Ill 

Pope's  mastery  of  couplet  design  in  the  Rape  of  the 
Lock  is  shown  in  a second  type.  Unlike  the  statistical 
majority  whose  simple  structures  defy  classification,  the 
second  type  embraces  the  sharply  balanced  ones  so 
characteristic  of  Pope.  Although  their  structures  are 
Pope's  favorites  in  his  earlier  poems,  nowhere  do  they 
work  with  a more  stiletto  effect  than  in  the  Rape  of  the 
Lock.  But  Pope  holds  his  tight  rein;  and  oblique  cross 
references,  of  the  types  dominant  in  the  Essay  on  Criticism, 
and  deft  antitheses  are  kept  within  the  tonal  as  well  os 
within  the  thematic  patterns  of  the  more  numerous  couplets. 

A favorite  passage  for  commentators  and  teachers  and 
one  typical  of  the  poem's  more  brilliant  balances  is  the 
one  in  which  Ariel  warns  the  Sylphs  of  the  "black  omens" 
threatening  Belinda. 
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'Chis  Day,  black  Omens  threat  the  brightest  Pair 
That  e'er  deserv'd  a watchful  Spirit’s  Care; 

Some  dire  Disaster,  or  by  Force,  or  Slight, 

But  what,  or  where,  the  Fates  have  wrapt  in  Night. 
Whether  the  Nymph  shall  break  Diana’s  Law. 

Or  some  frail  China  Jar  receive  a Flaw, 

Or  stain  her  Honour,  or  her  new  Brocade, 

Forget  her  Pray’rs,  or  miss  a Masquerade, 

Or  lose  her  Heart,  or  Necklace,  at  a Ball; 

Or  whether  Heav’n  has  doom’d  that  Shock  must  fall. 

(II 4 101-10) 

The  chiastic  contrast  of  active  and  passive  in  the  third 
couplet  as  well  as  the  brilliant  differentiations  of  the 
rhyme  contrasts  have  been  commented  on  by  Wimsatt;^  and 
the  witty  delicacy  of  the  antithesis  is  obvious  throughout. 
The  balances  play  off  real  and  important  things  against 
trivial  equivalents,  a technique  that  supports  the  meaning. 
They  are  always  in  danger  of  making  the  contrasts  too 
sharply  obvious;  but  they  give  Pope  the  means  to  ring  the 
changes  on  the  rhymes  and  to  put  richer  contrasts  into  the 
pairs  of  nouns.  The  progression  of  the  rhymes  reinforces 
the  atmosphere  of  Belinda's  danger,  at  the  same  time  that 

the  balances  trip  through  Diana's  law,  china  jars,  honor, 

» 

prayers,  masquerades,  hearts,  necklaces,  balls,  to 
Belinda’s  lapdog  who  is  a kind  of  pun — "Shock"  "falls." 

A passage  of  similar  design,  whose  irony  at  once 
immortalizes  the  Baron's  triumph  and  cuts  the  ground  from 
under  it,  carries  the  swelling  heroics  following: 


^The  Verbal  Icon,  p.  162. 
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While  Fish  in  Streams,  or  Birds  delight  in  Air, 

Or  in  a Coach  and  Six  the  British  Fair, 

As  long  as  Atal antis  shall  be  read, 

Or  the  smair~P"iliow  grace  a Lady's  Bed, 

While  Visits  shall  be  paid  on  solemn  Days, 

When  numerous  Wax-lights  in  bright  Order  blaze, 
While  Nymphs  take  Treats,  or  Assignations  give, 

So  long  my  Honour,  Name,  and  Praise  shall  live! 

(III.  163-70) 

The  rigid  parallels  which  yoke  two  natural  creatures, 
birds  and  fish,  to  British  ladies  create  a fine  ironic 
implication.  Ladies  consider  coaches— and— sixes  as 
inevitably  natural  for  themselves  as  birds  air,  and  fish, 
water.  So  the  Baron's  empty  triumph  will  live  forever 
because  the  persons  who  immortalize  it  are  creatures  of 

fashion.  If  fish  could  think  they  would  think  of  water  as 

0 

British  ladies  think  of  fashion;  but  if  British  ladies 
could  think,  the  results  might  be  different.  Again  «nfl 
again  in  the  poem,  this  type  of  mock-heroic  parallelism  is 
employed  to  make  swiftly  ironic  or  humorous  equations  with 
all  kinds  of  rich  implications.  The  technique  itself  in 
these  instances  is  the  perfect  vehicle  of  Pope's  exaggerated 
mock-heroic  equations. 

Sometimes  Pope  varies  the  parallels  with  a more 
direct  and  declarative  manner  than  that  of  the  open  sub- 
ordinate clauses  of  the  passage  above.  Here  is  the  Baron's 
apostrophe  to  the  power  of  steel  which  follows  immediately 
the  passage  above. 
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What  (Time  wou'd  spare,  from  Steel  receives  its  date. 
And  Monuments,  like  Men,  submit  to  Fate! 

Steel  cou’d  the  Labour  of  the  Gods  destroy, 

And  strike  to  Dust  th’ imperial  Tow’rs  of  Troy: 

Steel  cou’d  the  Works  of  mortal  Pride  conTound, 

And  hew  Triumphal  Arches  to  the  Ground. 

What  Wonder  then,  fair  Nymph!  thy  Hairs  shou'd  feel 
The  conqu'ring  Force  of  unresisted  Steel? 

(III.  171-78) 

The  spears  of  Achilles  and  Ajax  yield  to  the  Baron’s 
scissors,  and  Trojan  towers  and  Roman  arches  to  Belinda’s 
lock.  The  fallen  lock  has  been  a monument,  it  was  imperial 
and  a work  of  mortal  pride,  and  like  Trojan  towers  has  been 
felled  by  steel.  When  the  two  passages  above  are 
considered  together  (and  they  make  a continuous  passage  in 
the  poem) , the  parallel  subordinate  elements  of  lines 
165-70  give  way  to  parallel  predicates  governed  by  the 
repeated  subject  "steel,”  which  acquires  increasingly 
impressive  force  as  the  double  predicates  in  each  couplet 
reiterate  the  mighty  works  it  has  brought  low.  And  Pope 
achieves  a tremendous,  but  appropriate  waste  of  energy  by 
concluding  a series  of  destructions  with  the  application 
of  scissors  in  a partial  haircut. 

Pope  can  hold  the  mock-heroic  tone  and  at  the  same 
time  wring  subtleties  from  the  parallels  which  not  only 
depict  a situation  but  maliciously  reveal  the  character 
of  the  speaker.  The  meddlesome  Thalestris  has  been  urging 
Belinda  to  demand  the  return  of  the  lock,  and  as  a last 
resort,  threatens  her  with  loss  of  her  reputation  if  she 
does  not  retrieve  it. 
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Methinks  already  I your  Tears  survey, 

Already  hear  the  horrid  things  they  say, 

Already  see  you  a degraded  Toast, 

And  all  your  Honour  in  a Whisper  lostl 

(IV.  107-10) 

The  "modulating"  ellipses  of  these  lines  move  to 
the  climax  in  the  last,  where  words  have  been  increasingly 
dropped  out  until  "Methinks  already  I see"  is  cut  entirely 
from  the  last  line.  But  the  missing  "see"  of  the  last 
line  is  the  word  upon  which  the  passage  turns.  Thalestris 
"sees,"  not  "hears,"  Belinda's  honour  lost  in  a whisper  of 
gossip.  By  seeing  the  whisper,  others  like  Thalestris 
will  come  to  their  own  conclusions  about  Belinda's  honour, 
a much  more  effective  way  of  putting  it  than  if  she  had 
heard  Belinda's  honour  lost  in  a whisper.  The  rhyme  "lost" 
redoubles  upon  "Toast"}  and  Thalestris  can  see  Belinda's 
honour  "lost"  in  a "toast"  as  well  as  in  a whisper.  In  a 
different  way  from  Ariel's  picture  of  the  dire  events 
awaiting  Belinda,  this  passage  illustrates  a further 
dimension  of  Pope's  use  of  zeugma  in  anaphoric  parallels. 
The  concision  afforded  by  zeugma  brings  the  passage  to  a 
sharp  climax  since  all  the  words  that  remain  after  the 
ellipsis  become  progressively  more  emphatic.  The  governing 
verb,  "see, "for  instance,  does  more  than  one  thing,  by 
implying  an  ambiguous  or  enigmatic  relationship  between 
the  different  actions  it  brings  about— "degraded  Toast"  and 
"Honour  in  a Whisper  lost."  Such  parallelism,  therefore, 
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serves  Pope  more  than  as  a mere  technique  of  concision, 
witty  or  otherwise : it  achieves  a suggestive  power 
characteristic  of  all  good  poetry. 

IV 

Balance,  the  second  dominant  mode  of  the  Rape  of  the 
Lock,  is  varied  in  several  places  by  a similar  design  which 
gains  different  effects.  This  design  is  thick  with  nouns 
which  deliberately  call  attention  to  themselves.  It 
resembles  the  lists  in  winds or-Fore s t but  is  less  static, 
employs  a controlling  grammar  which  imparts  movement  to 
the  things  listed,  and  achieves  livlier  effects.  For  want 
of  a better  term,  this  design  can  be  called  the  "noun 
cluster  parallels." 

Here  is  the  minuetto— like  parade  which  occurs 
within  the  fancy  of  a nymph  too  proud  to  fall  in  love: 

Then  gay  Ideas  crowd  the  vacant  Brain; 

v/hile  Peers  and  Dukes,  and  all  their  sweeping  Train, 

And  Garters,  Stars,  and  Coronets  appear, 

And  in  soft  sounds,  Your  Grace  salutes  their  Bar. 

(I.  83-86) 

This  little  parade  manages  to  reach  its  delightful  climax 
in  the  following  manner:  the  names  of  the  orders  of  Knight- 
hood receive  a sharper  and  more  deliberate  iambic  emphasis 
than  the  first  and  last  lines.  The  iambs  trip  slowly 
through  the  second  and  third  lines.  In  the  last  line  the 
structure  of  the  line  is  managed  differently.  The  long 
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prepositional  phrase  "in  soft  sounds"  is  introduced  by  the 
anaphora  word  "and"  which  helps  cause  the  phrase  to  be 
intoned  without  the  iambic  thump.  "Soft  sounds"  cen 
easily  be  read  as  a spondee,  The  iambs  dance  through  till 
the  last  line  where  they  are  changed  and  climaxed  by  the 
silky,  unctious  salutation  "Your  Grace,"  the  whole  line 
differing  sharply  from  the  tripping  stopped  consonants  of 
the  names  of  the  orders.  Obviously  the  effect,  the 
wholeness  of  this  passage,  depends  upon  a unity  composed 
of  syntactic  structure,  timbre  and  rhythm,  and  meaning. 

The  structure,  however,  is  as  important  as  any  other 
elements,  for  in  lines  2 and  4,  it  places  the  names  of 
the  orders  in  positions  where  they  can  receive  the  metrical 
emphasis.  In  the  last  line,  the  longer  units  carry  softer 
sounds  in  order  to  contrast  the  harder  and  more  tripping 
iambics  in  the  second  and  third  lines.  Finally,  the  first 
three  lines  reflect  the  pomp  and  glitter  of  the  orders  as 
the  nymph  fancies  them,  and  the  last  line  their  final, 
soft,  silken  obeisance  to  her. 

Here  is  a passage  somewhat  similar  but  more  complex 
structurally  and  with  a different  kind  of  climax.  This  is 
the  epic  review  of  the  troops  at  the  beginning  of  the  game 
of  Ombre*  The  cards  have  been  dealt* 
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Behold,  four  Kings  in  Majesty  rever'd. 

With  hoary  '//hi shore  and  a forky  Beard; 

And  four  fair  Queens  whose  hands  sustain  a Flow'r, 
Th* expressive  Trablem  of  their  softer  Pow'r; 

Pour  Knaves  in  Garbs  succinct,  a trusty  Band, 

Caps  on  their  heads,  and  Halberds  in  their  hand; 
And  Particol our ' d Troops,  a shining  Train, 

Draw  forth  to  combat  on  the  Velvet  Plain, 

(HI.  37-44) 

First  of  all,  the  system  of  modification  is  different  from 
that  of  the  preceding  passage.  This  is  slower  because  the 
nouns  have  frequent  modifying  prepositional  phrases  and 
appositives  throughout  the  passage.  In  the  passage  on  the 
parade  of  the  orders,  there  are  no  stiffening  modifiers 
such  as  these,  and  the  former  passage  trips  to  its  end 
without  all  the  wily  modification  of  the  cards  passage. 
Different  too,  is  the  progression.  The  reader  is  told  to 
behold,  as  Kings,  Queens,  Knaves,  and  particolored  troops 
pass  in  review  until  at  last  the  verb  "draw"  suddenly 
appears  in  an  emphatic  position  and  throws  the  nouns  into 
their  proper  combat  formations. 

Another  variety  of  the  noun  cluster  is  the  catalogue. 
Almost  at  the  end  of  the  poem,  the  lock  ascends  to  the 
lunar  sphere,  a repository  of  things  treasured  in  Belinda's 
world. 


There  Heroes'  Wits  are  kept  in  pondrous  Vases, 
And  Beaus'  in  Snuff-boxes  and  Tweezer-Cases. 

There  broken  Vows,  and  Death-bed  Alms  are  found, 
And  Lovers'  Hearts  with  Ends  of  Riband  bound; 

The  Courtier's  Promises,  and  Sick  Man's  Pray'rs, 
The  Smiles  of  Harlots,  and  the  Tears  of  Heirs, 
Cages  for  Gnats,  and  Chains  to  Yoak  a Plea; 

Dry'd  Butterflies,  and  Tomes  of  Casuistry, 

(V.  115-22) 
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Pope  makes  the  most  of  these  balanced  pairs  of  things;  for 
the  half -humorous  equivalents  do  more  than  juxtapose 
"tomes  of  casuistry"  and  "dried  butterflies."  Not  a less 
pleasantly  odd  effect  is  the  procession  of  rather  abstract 
and  general  nouns  marching  hand  in  hand  with  the  most 
trivial  concrete  ones.  It  is  strange  to  find  in  the  same 
list  "smiles  of  harlots,"  "cages  for  gnats,"  and  "tears 
of  heirs."  Also  some  of  the  lines  pun.  "Bound"  is  a pun 
and  another  is  suggested  in  the  rhyme  of  "heirs"  with 
"prayers."  A sick  man’s  prayers  are  as  futile  as  the  tears 
of  disinherited  heirs,  and  the  prayers  are  nothing  but 
"airs"  to  boot.  The  main  thing  the  nouns  have  in  common 
is  their  insubstantiality;  and  the  rigid  order  of  the 
parallels  contrasts  oddly  the  scatterbrained  coherence, 
the  fragility  and  airiness  of  the  things  listed  in  the 
passage. 

V 

The  couplet  designs  of  the  Rape  of  the  Lock  are 
incomplete  unless  some  of  the  most  vital  and  splendid 
passages  are  accounted  for.  They  are  passages  in  which 
Pope  fashions  a distinct  design  composed  of  different 
structures.  The  kinds  of  couplets  we  have  found  thus 
far  will  occur  frequently  as  well  as  other  unclassified 
structures.  The  distinctive  mark  of  Pope's  maturity  as 
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an  artist  in  couplets  informs  these  passages  with  a more 
subtle,  more  unobtrusive  progression— a progression  which 
is  not  handled  so  skillfully  and  naturally  in  any  of  Pope’s 
earlier  poem3. 


The  four  opening  paragraphs  of  the  poem  will 
illustrate : 


2 

4 

6 

8 

10 

12 

14 

16 

18 

20 

22 

24 


What  dire  Offence  from  am'rous  Causes  springs* 
what  mighty  Contests  rise  from  trivial  Things, 

I sing — This  Verse  to  Caryll.  Muse!  is  due: 
n reldnd^  may  vouchsafe  to  view* 
the  Subject,  but  not  so  the  Praise, 
ix  She  inspire,  and  He  approve  my  Lays. 

Say  what  strange  Motive,  Goddess!  cou’d  compel 
A well-bred  Lord  t* assault  a gentle  Belle? 

Oh  say  what  stranger  Cause,  yet  unexpI6rrd. 

Cou’d  make  a gentle  Belle  reject  a Lord? 

In  Tasks  so  bold,  can  Little  Men  engage. 

And  in  soft  Bosoms  dwells  such  mighty  Hage? 

'thro'  white  Curtains  shot  a tim’rous  Ray, 

And  op’d  those  Byes  that  must  eclipse  the  Day; 

Now  Lapdogs  give  themselves  the  rowzing  Shake, 

And  sleepless  Lovers,  just  at  Twelve  awake: 

P1?1?!6  111216  Bell»  the  Slipper  knock'd  the  Ground, 
press  d Watch  return'd  a silver  Sound. 
Belinda  3till  her  downy  Pillow  prest, 

Her  Guardian  Sylph  prolong’d  the  balmy  Rest. 

Twas  he  had  summon’d  to  her  silent  Bed 
The  Morning-Dream  that  hover'd  o’er  her  Head. 

^,Yo?th  ?ore  Slitt ' ring  than  a Birth-night  Beau 
(That  ev’n  in  Slumber  caus’d  her“BEeeE"  to  ""glowT 
oeem  d to  her  Ear  his  winning  Lips  to  lay. 

And  thus  in  Whispers  said,  or  seem’d  to  say. 

(I.  1-26) 


The  progression  of  the  contrasts  in  this  passage 
illustrates  a masterfully  changing  pattern.  The  first  two 
paragraphs  indulge  in  heroic  contrasts  rather  than  in  sharp 
antitheses.  For  example,  mighty  contests  even  in  the  Iliad. 
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do  arise  from  "trivial  things"  although  Pope’s  treatment 
is  mock-heroic.  The  sixth  line  may  look  like  an  anti- 
thesis because  of  the  pairing  of  man  and  woman , but  it 
really  contains  two  parallel  ideas.  In  the  second 
paragraph  we  find  that  a contrast  resides  in  the  idea  of 
a well-bred  lord  assaulting  a gentle  belle,  but  not  in  an 
antithesis  of  structure.  There  is  also  an  implied 
contrast  between  the  Belle’s  rejection  of  a lord  when  it 
is  customary  to  accept  one.  When  Pope  states  that  a mighty 
rage  dwells  in  a soft  bosom,  it  is,  as  a matter  of  fact, 
true,  although  "mighty"  is  used  ironically.  The  idea  is 
incongruous,  not  antithetical.  For  these  reasons,  the 
twelve  opening  lines  go  beyond  an.ti thesis,  for  the  syntax 
is  not  twisted,  and  the  contrasting  ideas  are  parts  of 
the  syntactic  units  and  not  parts  of  larger  grammatical 
divisions  which  break  the  lines  into  sharp  balances. 

After  asking  the  teasing  epic  questions,  the  slanting, 
ironic  contrasts  of  the  first  two  paragraphs  yield  in  the 
third  paragraph  in  a lowered  tone  to  contrasts  of  another 
kind.  The  first  couplet,  despite  its  straight  syntax 
contains  two  elements  which  are  more  sharply  antithetical 
than  most  of  the  contrasts  of  the  first  two  paragraphs. 

ool’s  tim'rous  ray,"  in  fact,  awakens  the  eyes  that  must 
eclipse— himself . With  the  juxtaposition  of  lapdogs  and 
lovers  we  get  a satirical  contrast}  and  then  the  tighter 
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parallelism  of  the  first  two  paragraphs  begins  to  expand. 
Straight  couplets  without  balance  finish  the  description 
of  the  opening  scene,  except  that  lines  23-26  with  a 
qualifying  parenthesis  and  with  the  doubtful,  alternative 
predicates  in  the  last  line , end  the  paragraph  on  an 
ambiguous  note,  appropriate  of  course  to  the  dream  from 
which  Belinda  will  soon  awaken. 

Pope’s  most  perfect  achievement  here  is  a fine, 
unified  progression  of  tone  and  structure.  Parallels 
carry  the  finely  designed,  even  subtle  heroics  of  the 
first  two  paragraphs.  Straightforward  structures  in  the 
third  paragraph  achieve  in  the  first  two  couplets  two 
biting  antitheses,  and  similar  structures  without  anti- 
thesis finish  the  description,  veering  slightly  in  the  last 
paragraph  to  the  hesitant  structures  already  noted,  and 
with  a corollary  tone  of  uncertainty  in  keeping  with  the 
ambiguous  quality  of  Belinda’s  perception  of  her  dream. 

Such  a finely  unified  progression  does  not  occur  in  Pope's 
poetry  until  the  Rape  of  the  Lock.  If  the  opening  of  the 
JS§L?.3y  PS  Criticism  is  compared  with  this  one,  a slight 
flatness  of  tone  is  apparent  in  the  earlier  poem. 

A fine  modulation  of  structures  occurs  in  another 
memorable  passage,  the  "Rites  of  Pride"  ending  the  first 
canto.  Betty  begins  by  dressing  the  Goddess,  Belinda* 
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1 £nnumbei*'<i  Treasures  ope  at  once,  and  here 
The  various  Off 'rings  of  the  World  appears 

2 ^m.ea,cl1  she  ^cely  culls  with  curious  Toil. 

? £?d  ^®c^s  ^foe  Goddess  with  the  glitt'ring  Spoil . 

3 ThJS  pasket  India's  Slowing  Gems  unlocks, 

all  Arabia  breathes  from  yonder  Box. 

^ l°I‘^a^se  liere  and  Elephant  unite, 

Transform'd  to  Combs,  the  speckled  and  the  white. 

^ Files  of  Pins  extend  their  shlni r\p  Hows. 

, f^s.  Powders,  Patches,  Bibles,  Billet-doux. 

6 awful  Beauty  Puts  on  all  its  Arms: 

The  Pair  each  moment  rises  in  her  Charms, 

7 Hepairs  her  Smiles,  awakens  ev'ry  Grace, 

And  calls  forth  all  the  Wonders  of  her  Paces 

8 Sees  by  Degrees  a purer  Blush  arise. 

And  keener  Lightnings  quicken  in  her  Eyes. 

(I.  129-43) 

This  passage  illustrates  how  Pope  varies  the 


progression  of  compound  elements,  shifting  from  the  two- 
clause  compound  sentences  to  swifter  compound  predicates, 
and  then  to  compound  objects.  Pope  thus  creates  an  appro, 
priate  sense  of  progression  from  the  process  of  "arming" 
Belinda  to  the  more  substantive-like  quality  of  the 
finished  "product." 


The  arming  begins  with  the  first  five  couplets, 
smooth  sentences  that  point  to  products  from  far-away 
places,  all  of  which  have  converged  upon  Belinda's  dresser, 
the  "altar  of  Pride."  The  fifth  couplet  closes  the  first 
section  simply  and  innocently  except  for  the  insertion  of 

one  little  shocking  word  in  the  otherwise  congruous  list 
"Bibles."*- 


4 


One  of  the  felicities  of  this  line  is  that  the 
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The  sixth  couplet , itself  a compound  sentence, 
changes  the  pace  in  its  second  line  to  rapid  predicates 
whose  verbs,  ’’rises,”  "repairs,”  "awakens,”  "calls  forth," 
"sees,”  create  a sense  of  urgent  preparation.  The  objects 
are  suggestive  likewise  of  the  power  and  quality  of  what 
is  being  put  on:  "arms,”  "charms,”  "smiles,"  "grace," 
"wonders."  In  the  last  couplet,  the  structures  change  to 
double  the  objects  of  the  verb  "sees"  and  to  make  in  turn 
each  object  the  subject  of  a following  verb:  "Blus-arise," 
and  "lightnings-quicken. " The  blush  and  lightnings,  like 
the  tortoise  and  elephant  are  artificial.^  After  the 
opening  of  five  closed  couplets,  the  swelling  verbs  ready 
Belinda  for  the  eventful  day.  The  lightnings  in  her  eyes 
is  a strategic  metaphor;  for  just  a little  later  when  she 
sallies  forth  upon  the  ©lames,  her  conquering  eyes  are 
"bright  as  the  sun. " 

Pope  describes  her  appearance  upon  the  Thames  a few 
lines  later  in  couplets  quite  different  from  those  in 
which  he  was  arming  the  goddess  for  the  "fight."  Belinda 
arming  her  beauty  in  her  toilet  is  one  thing;  but  now  she 


voicless  *'p"  sound  continues  throughout  the  line,  merely 
changing  to  its  voiced  equivalent  "b"  sound  on  the  last 
two  nouns,  "Bibles"  and  "Billet-doux."  The  line  literally 
puffs  on  every  noun,  an  odd  and  probably  unintentional 
sound  parallelism  on  Pope’s  part. 

5_ 

m.  • •,  the  results  of  Paint  and  belladonna.  See 

Twick.  Ed.  Vol.  II,  pp.  155-56. 
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is  tlie  conquering  goddess  whose  strategy  and  whose  flaws 
are  combined  in  couplets  almost  unmatched  anywhere  in  Pope 
for  their  scintillating  but  most  subtle  balances* 


1 ?air  ■ lymphs  and  well-drest  Youths  around  her  shone. 
But  ev'ry  Eye  was  fix'd  on  her  alone. 

2 0n  her  white  Breast  a sparkling  Cross  she  wore. 
Which  Jews  might  kiss,  and  Infidels  adore. 

5 Her  lively  Looks  a sprightly  Mind  disclose. 

Quick  as  her  Eyes,  and  as  unfix’d  as  those: 

4 Favours  to  none,  to  all  she  Smiles  extends, 

Oft  she  rejects,  but  never  once  offends. 

5 Bright  as  the  Sun,  her  Eyes  the  Gazers  strike, 

^ And,  like  the  Sun,  they  shine  on  all  alike, 

° graceful  Ease,  and  Sweetness  void  of  Pride. 

Might  hide  her  Faults,  if  Belles  had  Faults  to  hide: 
( If  to  her  share  some  Female  iirrors  fall, 

Look  on  her  Face,  and  you’ll  forget  'em  all. 

(II.  5-18) 

The  balances  recoil  and  spring  forward  at  the  same  time. 

The  first  couplet  points  up  Belinda's  glitter  by  a 
qualification  in  its  second  line  whi ch  makes  her  the  sun 


and  those  around  her  planets  that  shine  by  her  reflected 
light.:  If  the  second  couplet  meant  what  it  said,  it  would 

be  merely  lively  and  crisp.  "Sparkling  cross,"  however, 
is  only  the  ornament  of  the  real  object  of  adoration  which 
Jews  and  Infidels  would  gladly  kiss,  an  instance  of  Pope's 
deft  use  of  the  outward  ornament  for  the  underlying  reality 
to  create  a delicate  but  sinister  atmosphere  of  moral 
ambiguity.  In  the  third  couplet,  the  one  word  "unfix'd" 
shatters  the  comparison  of  "mind"  to  "looks"  and  "eyes"  by 

setting  up  the  damaging  equation  of  "unfix'd  eyes" 

"unfix'd  mind."  The  fourth  couplet  is  caught  between 
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antithesis  and  parallelism,  but  it  is  finally  not  anti- 
thetical# The  second  half  of  each  line,  for  example,  is 
an  antithetical  qualification  of  the  first  half.  Elements 
are  antithetically  balanced:  "none-all , " "oft-never,"  but 
the  meaning  is  not  antithetical.  Belinda  can  reject,  can 
extend  favors  to  none,  and  never  once  offend  because  she 
extends  a smile  to  everyone.  Thus  antitheses  are 
demolished  with  a smile.  In  the  fifth  couplet,  which  has 
neat  grammatical  division  but  which  is  without  balance  of 
meaning,  the  witty  implication  comes  through  quietly  that 
Belinda  possesses  the  fine  impartiality  of  the  professional 
flirt*  The  couplet  is  not  antithetical}  it  contains  strict, 
literal  parallels;  yet  the  last  word  "alike"  which 
reinforces  the  literal  parallelism,  creates  a destructive 
comparison:  the  flirt,  like  the  sun,  shines  on  the  just, 
and  on  the  unjust. 

The  last  two  couplets  turn  from  subtle  balances  to 
ambiguous  conditionals.  The  poet  is  sceptical  of  Belinda* s 
intentions,  but  in  the  last  couplet  this  attitude  gives 
way  to  the  straightforward,  ringing  declaration  of  the  last 
line,  which  is,  after  all,  unconditional  surrender  to  her 
beauty.  In  the  final  analysis,  with  these  shifting, 
ambiguous  balances,  syntactic  as  well  as  semantic,  Pope 
achieves  a series  of  couplets  which  pull  simultaneously 
toward  a surface  parallelism  and  toward  an  underlying 


discrepancy  and  ambiguity.  As  we  have  seen  all  along, 
things  are  not  what  they  seem. 

The  Rape  of  the  Lock,  is  not  all  wit,  and  its  motives 
are  by  no  means  always  ulterior.  Sometimes  a passage  of 
pure  description  occurs,  description  which,  while  it  exists 
for  its  own  sake  and  for  variety,  has  a further  purpose  too. 
In  the  next  passage,  the  Sylphs  have  descended  into  the 
sails  of  Belinda's  ship  to  offer  their  faery  but  ineffectual 
protection.  Sylphs,  after  all,  are  the  spirits  of  deceased 
coquettes,  and  coquettes  are  beautiful* 


2 

4 

6 

8 


Some  to  the  Sun  their  Insect-Wings  unfold, 

Waft  on  the  Breeze,  or  sink  in  Clouds  of  Gold. 
Transparent  Forms,  too  fine  for  mortal  Sight, 
Their  fluid  Bodies  half  dissolv'd  in  Light, 

Loose  to  the  Wind  their  airy  Garments  flew, 

Thin  glitt'ring  Textures  of  the  filmy  Dew; 

Dipt  in  the  richest  Tencture  of  the  Skies, 

Where  Light  disports  in  ever-mingling  Dies, 

While  ev'ry  Beam  new  transient  Colours  flings, 
Colours  that  change  whene'er  they  wave  their 

Wia88#  (II.  59-68) 


This  passage  is  remarkable  for  the  peculiar  kind  of  activity 
it  depicts.  It  employs  many  verbs — "unfold,"  "waft," 

"sink,"  "flew,"  "disport,"  "flings,"  "change,"  "wave," 


and  several  participles — "dissolv'd,"  "glitt'ring,"  "dipt," 
"ever-mingling."  Of  all  these  verbs,  however,  only 
"unfold,"  "flings",  and  "wave,"  take  objects.  All  the 
others  are  verbs  of  motion,  but  they  are  intransitive 


less  active  than  transitive  verbs.  After  the  first 
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couplet,  furthermore,  the  lines  (except  5)  form  apposi- 
tives  (3,  6,  10),  subordinate  clauses  (8,  9),  an  adjective 
phrase  (7),  and  an  absolute  construction  (4).  The  passage 
lacks  straightforward  movement}  and  the  combination  of  the 
grammatical  functions  of  the  lines  with  intransitive  verbs 
and  with  participles  creates  a sense  of  shimmering  activity 
which,  however,  does  not  act  upon  anything.  As  a result, 
the  couplet  design  aids  Pope’s  characterization  of  the 
Sylphs  as  they  waft  glittering  in  the  sails. 

A humorous  passage  of  eccentric  design  is  the  one 
in  which  Sir  Plume  rails  at  the  Baron  to  return  the  lock! 


With  earnest  Hyes,  and  round  unthinking  Pace, 

He  first  the  Snuff-box  open’d,  then  the  Case, 

And  thus  broke  out— "My  Lord,  why,  what  the  Devil? 
Z— dsl  damn  the  Lock!  'fore  Gad,  you  must  be 
civil I 


It 

If 


Plague  on' t ! 'tis  past  a Jest— nay  prithee,  Pox! 
Give  her  the  Hair '—he  spoke,  and  rapp’d  his  Box. 

(IV.  125-30) 


All  that  the  structure  of  this  passage  shows  is  that 


Pope  could  write  any  kind  of  couplet.  The  vacuous  pomposity 
of  Sir  Plume  is  hit  off  by  Pope's  first  line,  by  the 


Baronet's  own  words,  and  by  his  actions.  Slipped  in 
neatly,  the  pun  of  the  second  line  accords  ludicrously 
with  Sir  Plume’s  nonsense,  perhaps  adding  an  intended  con- 


trast of  the  cleverness  of  the  pun  with  the  stupidity  of 
Sir  Plume.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  passage  is  one  of  the 
finest  examples  of  Pope’s  skill  in  blending  colloquial, 
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humorous  utterance  into  the  tight  design  of  a poem  without 
in  the  least  distorting  the  meter  or  the  closed  form  of 
the  couplet. 

The  mincing  action  of  the  next  passage  reaches  a 
heroic  climax,  but  the  climax  is  the  result  of  couplets 
which  are  without  balance  but  which  are  as  exact  and 
pointed  as  the  action  they  describe. 

But  this  bold  Lord,  with  manly  Strength  indu’d, 

2 She  with  one  Finger  and  a Thumb  subdu'd? 

Just  where  the  Breath  of  Life  his  Nostrils  drew, 

4 A Charge  of  Snuff  the  wily  Virgin  threw; 

The  Gnomes  direct,  to  ev'ry  Atome  just, 

6 The  pungent  Grains  of  titillating  Dust. 

Sudden,  with  starting  Tears  each  3$re  o' erf  lows. 

And  the  high  Dome  re-echoes  to  his  Nose. 

(V.  79-86) 

It  is  odd  that  manly  strength  should  be  subdued  by 
the  finger  and  thumb  of  a young  lady.  The  precision  sug- 
gested by  "finger  and  thumb"  is  carried  over  into  the  next 
couplet.  The  over  careful  and  accurate  circumlocution  of 
the  third  line — "Just  where  the  Breath  of  Life..."  is 
carried  into  the  next  where  the  inverted  object,  "charge 
of  snuff,"  puts  off  the  action  so  that  the  verb— rhyme, 
threw",  gains  a precision  and  emphasis  that  would  not  be 
possible  if  the  couplet  were  in  its  natural  order.  The 
sixth  line,  an  exact,  analytical  euphemism  for  snuff,  puts 
the  precisely  descriptive  prepositional  phrase,  "of  titil- 
lating dust,"  appropriately  before  the  climax;  for  the 
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last  couplet  veers  to  heroic  directness,  and  with  the  aid 
of  the  nasals  in  "dome'*  and  '’nose”  the  passage  closes  with 
the  Baron* s resounding  sneezes. 

The  eloquent  final  couplets  of  the  poem  are 
structurally  simpler  than  most  of  those  considered  in  the 
individual  passages  just  examined. 


1 Then  cease,  bright  Nymph!  to  mourn  thy  ravish'd 

Hair 

Which  adds  new  Glory  to  the  shining  Sphere! 

2 Hot  all  the  Tresses  that  fair  Head  can  boast 

Shall  draw  such  Envy  as  the  Lock  you  lost. 

3 lor,  after  all  the  Murders  of  your  E^ye, 

„ H?en*  ,after  Millions  slain,  your  self  shall  die: 

4 When  those  fair  Suns  shall  sett,  as  sett  they 

must, 

_ all  those  Tresses  shall  be  laid  in  Dust: 

? Lock , the  Muse  shall  consecrate  to  Fame; 

And  mid'st  the  Stars  inscribe  Belinda's  Name! 

(V.  141-50) 

The  concealed  antithesis  of  “boast”  and  "lost"  in  the 
straight  second  couplet  prepares  for  the  subordinate 
parallels  which  follow,  parallels  which  in  turn  are  re- 
solved b,:  the  last  couplet,  as  simple  a one  as  Pope  ever 
penned.  The  simplicity  of  the  structures  allows  Pope  to 
summarize  the  theme  eloquently.  The  antithesis  of  the 
second  and  third  couplets  set  up  by  repetition  a rhythm 
in  which  giving  and  taking  is  answered  by  gaining 
losing.  This  has  been  a principal  theme  all  along, 
especially  as  it  was  highlighted  in  Clarissa's  speech.6 


6Canto  V.  11.  9-34. 
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? or  example  the  anaphoric  "when's,"  beginning  in  the  third 
couplet  bring  in  a fine  antithesis:  "When,  after  Millions 
slain,  your  self  shall  die,"  which  passes  smoothly  through 
the  next  two  parallel  lines  into  the  last  couplet.  The 
antithesis  disappears  and  in  spite  of  the  slightly  double- 
edged  quality  of  some  of  the  parallels,  such  as  the 
problematical  pun  on  "die,"  the  structures  of  the  closing 
passage  soften  the  keenness  of  Pope's  satire,  for  life, 
after  all,  even  for  Belinda,  is  short. 

VI 

The  couplet  designs  of  the  Rape  of  the  Lock  reflect 
the  major  themes  of  the  poem.  This  is  not  to  say,  of 
course,  that  any  one  theme  or  motif  is  carried  or 
characterized  exclusively  by  any  one  design,  but  that  the 
larger  and  more  important  themes  and  motifs  are  carefully 
and  artistically  differentiated  by  couplet  design.  The 
simple  structures  of  the  statistical  majority  are  an 
"instrument,"  or  method  of  deceptions  its  large  number  of 
couplets  with  uninvolved  syntax  serve  to  emphasize  the 
same  kinds  of  simple  structures  which  employ  pun,  witty 
ambiguity,  and  double  entendre.  So  the  simple  structures 
taken  altogether  create  a slightly  sinister  atmosphere  of 
deception,  of  shock,  and  of  seduction  which  is  a constant 
undercurrent  of  the  surface  gaiety  of  the  poem. 
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More  explicitly  than  the  couplets  without  balance, 
many  of  the  balanced  ones  add  a dimension  of  antithetical 
contrast  in  which  the  confused,  topsy-turvy  relationships 
of  things,  and  hence,  of  values  in  the  poem’s  world  are 
ironically  reflected. 

The  noun  cluster  parallels  suddenly  gather  up  for 
different  purposes  at  appropriate  places  the  concreteness 
and  the  multiplicity  of  "things"  which  make  up  the  sub- 
stantive world  of  the  poem.  The  longer  individual  passages, 
such  as  the  last  ones  quoted,  may  fuse  several  couplet 
structures  into  passages  which  reinforce  or  climax  various 
themes,  as  the  passage  on  the  Sylphs  in  the  sails  evidently 
suggests  the  beauty  and  changeableness  of  women,  and  as 
the  give  and  take  of  the  parallels  in  the  final  lines  of 
the  poem  emphasize,  in  contrast  to  the  heroine’s  actions, 
a deeper  theme  of  time  and  change. 

All  four  principal  designs  function  together  to 
create  a poem,  "an  Heroi-Comical  Poem,"  as  Pope  entitled 
it,  which  emphasizes  the  comical  aspects  of  a tiny  plot, 
but  which  underneath  the  mock-heroic  machinery  creates  an 
ambiguous  moral  situation  in  which  Belinda’s  beauty, 
light-headedness  and  vanity  are  played  against  an  implicit 
scheme  of  age-old  values  for  comic  as  well  as  for  deeper 
ironic  effects. 
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The  couplets  of  the  Rape  of  the  Lock  bring  to  a 
brilliant  summation  all  of  Pope's  previous  couplet 
structures.  By  and  large,  he  employs  more  skillfully  and 
more  organically  his  earlier  techniques  of  parallelism  and 
antithesis.  He  is  more  the  master  of  sound  and  rhythm, 
and  of  a subtle  fusion  of  rhythm  with  shifts  of  couplet 
structures.  After  the  Rape  of  the  Lock,  as  we  3hall  see, 
Pope  began  to  employ  some  of  his  characteristic  structures 
with  greater  boldness  and  freedom. 


CHAPTER  VII 


ELOISA  TO  ABELARD 

(1717) 

Pope's  romantic  love  epistle,  Sloisa  to  Abelard, 
brings  to  a sharp  focus  a problem  Pope  did  not  have  to 
face  in  his  previous  poems.  The  poet  is  not  the  narrator; 
he  cannot  stand  apart  omnisciently  and  indirectly  comment 
or  intrude  into  the  poem  in  order  to  characterize  the 
action  or  describe  the  characters,  as  ho  could  in  the  Rape 
of  the  Lock.  Eloisa  must  reveal  herself  in  the  most 
personal  and  intimate  way  possible — in  a love  letter. 

Pope  must  stand  aside  and  let  Eloisa  herself  "create'1  the 
style  of  the  poem. 

The  image  around  which  Eloisa* s emotions  whirl  is 
the  struggle  between  nature  and  grace,  and  virtue  and 
passion,  as  Pope  described  it  in  his  foreword  to  the 
poem.1  Eloisa' s old  lover,  Abelard,  is  buried  forever 
within  the  walls  of  a monastery,  as  Eloisa  is  buried 
within  a convent,  and  Abelard  is  sexually  impotent.  Years 
after  the  final  separation,  a letter  of  Abelard's  containing 
the  history  of  his  love  affair  with  Eloisa  falls  into 

1Twick.  Ed.  Vol.  II,  p.  298. 
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Eloisa's  hands.  She  reads  Abelard's  letter  nnri  all  her 
romantic  and  erotic  memories  are  aroused j then  she  writes 
to  Abelard  (a  letter  never  intended  for  delivery)  and  the 
struggle  between  Mature  (physical  love)  and  Grace  (complete 
submission  and  love  of  God)  unfolds.  She  is  compelled  by 
her  emotions  to  revel  in  her  memories  at  the  same  time 
that  she  feels  most  keenly  her  sin  in  recalling  their 
pleasures.^ 

1/  ' 

•fhe  emotional  structure  of  the  poem,  the  progression 
of  fLoisa's  moods,  obeys  the  following  scheme.  Through 
the  first  third  of  the  poem  up  to  line  117,  Eloisa 
reminisces  in  a melancholy  mood  and  thinks  about  the  history 
Ox  her  relationship  with  Abelard,  as  well  as  about  other 
things.  She  is  rather  restrained  and  fairly  objective 
about  her  experiences  and  about  her  state  of  mind.  But 
soon  she  contrasts  her  present  hopeless  state  with  the 
state  of  physical  love  she  desires  with  Abelard,  and  as  a 
result,  loses  control  of  her  emotions.  After  her  first 
outburst  (11.  117-28),  her  moods  oscillate  from  turbulent 
to  calm,  from  active  to  passive,  until  she  ends,  if  she 
does  not  resolve  the  conflict,  by  resigning  herself  to 
death  and  in  the  final  paragraph  by  envisaging  the  legacy 
her  memory  will  become  for  future  lovers,  both  happy  and 
unhappy. 


2 

This  summary  is  based  on  Pope's  Argument  to  the 
poem,  and  upon  my  interpretation  of  the  poem. 
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More  specifically  within,  this  progression,  when 

KLoisa  thinks  about  her  situation  or  the  history  of  her 

* 

love  affair,  the  couplets  fall  into  several  patterns  with- 
out any  thematically  dominant  design.  But  when  Eloisa 
feels,  when  she  either  surrenders  to  the  sensuality  of  her 
passionate  imagination,  or  directs  it  imperatively  toward 
Abelard,  her  expression  is  revealed  in  the  two  or  three 
dominant  couplet  designs  of  the  poem. 

The  dominant  couplet  design  is  parallelism;  but  it 
is  a somewhat  freer  kind  than  that  of  Vindsor-Forest  or  the 
Hape  of  the  Lock.  To  say  that  the  dominant  structure  of 
Pope’s  couplets  in  several  poems  is  parallelism  does  not 
mean  that  Pope's  style  is  monotonous.  When  one  realizes 
that  parallelism  is  one  of  the  basic  modes  of  idiomatic 
English,  then  parallelism  means  something  more  than  two 
neat,  end-stopped,  statement  lines  within  the  limits  of 
the  heroic  couplet.  What  matters  is  how  a particular 
writer  varies  the  basic  patterns. 

In  'bIle  Pastorals  and  Windsor-Forest  the  parallels 
are  sometimes  unnaturally  ordered,  too  neatly  balanced; 
in  the  Ra^e  of  the  Lock  they  are  often  brilliantly  con- 
trasted because  they  have  a clear,  thematic  purpose,  and 
their  sharply  outlined  structures  accommodate  the  method 
of  much  of  the  satire.  In  Eloisa  to  Abelard  the  parallel- 
ism is  assured  and  natural;  it  is  easy  and  almost  relaxed 
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compared  to  that  of  the  Pastorals . and  it  is  usually  simple 
and  straightforward.  This  kind  of  parallelism,  then,  is 
the  dominant  mode  of  the  poemj  and  the  most  vital  and 
thematically  important  designs  are  but  variations  of  this 
simple  parallelism. 

The  easy  parallels  of  the  opening  lines  introduce 
the  encompassing  melancholy  atmosphere: 

In  these  deep  solitudes  and  awful  cells, 
where  heav'nly-pensive  contemplation  dwells. 

And  ever— musing  melancholy  reigns; 

What  means  this  tumult  in  a Vestal's  veins?^ 

(1-4) 

Clearly  the  most  important  thing  here,  after  the  meaning, 
is  chc  timbre  and  rhythm.  Pope  puts  an  effective  but 
unobtrusive  emphasis  upon  all  four  rhyme  words  which  are  a 
sort  of  foreshortened,  suggestive  paradigm  of  the  emotional 
progression  of  the  poem:  " cell s-dwells-reigns-ve ins, " The 
rhymes  end  with  continuants  rather  than  stopped  consonants. 
When  Pope  wants  a melancholy  sound  or  one  suggesting 
majesty , he  avoids  rhymes  ending  in  stopped  consonants. 

The  liquids  and  sibilants  of  the  first  rhyme  and  the  long 
vowels  and  sibilants  of  the  second  tend  to  force  the  sound 
to  roll  beyond  the  end-stopped  lines.  Pope  feels  also 


x 

. All  quotations  are  from  Twick.  Ed.  Vol.  II.  ed. 

Geoffrey  Tillotson  (London:  Methuen,  2ncT“ed.  revised,  1954.) 
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that  the  "m"  and  "n"  sounds  reinforce  the  melancholy  tonal 
qualities.^ 

Different  kinds  of  parallels  occur  in  this  couplet 
with  its  beautifully  cadenced  second  line : 


pray* rs  nor  fasts  its  stubborn  pulse  restrain, 
tears,  for  ages,  taught  to  flow  in  vain 

(27-28) 


Sometimes  a passage  will  employ  the  kind  of  parallel- 
ism which  occurred  frequently  in  Winds or-Eorest  where  the 
adjective-noun  and  verb-object  pairs  were  prominent: 


Her  gloomy  presence  saddens  all  the  scene. 

Shades  ev'ry  flow'r,  and  darkens  ev'ry  green. 
Deepens  the  murmur  of  the  falling  floods, 

And  breathes  a browner  horror  on  the  woods. 

(167-70) 

The  gloomy  presence  is  that  of  Melancholy,  and  because  she 
is  a projection  of  Eloisa's  imagination,  the  sullen 
alliteration  indicates  an  inward  state:  sadness  and  a ki r>a 
of  hopeless  emptiness. 

The  majority  of  couplets  with  parallels  are  similar 
to  the  examples  above;  but  when  Eloisa  picks  up  certain 
memories  and  themes,  the  couplets  begin  cohering  into 
groups  and  into  patterns  of  parallels  which  distinctly 
reflect  the  main  themes  of  the  poem. 


i ope  also  likes  the  ^m"  sound  for  suggestions  of 
ou^the^uncitd16^^87  aS  h&  Sh°WS  867,0131  times  through- 
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(The  most  clearly  definable  and  consistent  structures 
are  the  short,  vehement  sentences  and  predicates,  the  basic 
pattern  of  Eloisa's  expression  of  passionate  emotions  whose 
couplet  structures  contrast  with  the  couplet  style  of  other 
emotions  in  the  poem.  Shortly  after  the  letter  begins, 
Eloisa  momentarily  gives  a hint  of  the  most  sharply  focused 
parallel  structure,  but  holds  back  the  full  storm  until 
the  force  of  her  reminiscence  surges  over  the  prohibitions 
she  has  set  up.  In  the  following  passage  she  has  just 
kissed  Abelard's  letter  and  exclaims j 

Dear  fatal  namel  rest  ever  unreveal'd, 

Nor  pass  these  lips  in  holy  silence  seal'd. 

Hide  it,  my  heart,  within  that  close  disguise, 
Where,  mix'd  with  God's,  his  lov'd  idea  lies. 

(9-14) 

She  reveals,  thematically,  what  Pope  called  in  his  Argument 
the  struggle  between  Nature  and  Grace,  or  her  desire  to 
surrender  to  her  amatory  imagination  at  the  same  time  that 
she  disapproves  of  it  and  strives  for  the  experience  of 
religious  peace.  The  phrase,  "mix'd  with  God’s,"  fore- 
shadows clearly  the  nature  of  her  confusion.  The  dominant 
couplet  pattern  occurs  in  the  imperative  mood  of 
"commands"  addressed  to  the  name  of  Abelard*  "rest,"  "nor 
pass,"  and  then  the  imperative  mood  shifts  from  the  name 
to  its  container,  her  own  heart,  which  she  commands  to 
"Hide  it,"  where  the  imperative  verb  comes  before  the 
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vocative.  The  shift  combined  with  the  imperative  verbs 
gives  a hint  of  what  is  coming  later. 

After  several  passages  of  meditation  and  reflection 
in  a lower  pitch  than  the  passage  above,  she  makes  the 
point  that  even  when  she  gave  up  the  world  she  could  not 
banish  the  memory  of  her  romantic  experience  with  Abelard. 
She  ends  her  reflection. 


and  the 
passage 


Hot  grace. 
And  if  I 1 


or  zeal,  love  only  was  my  call, 
ose  thy  love,  I lose  my  all, 

(117-18) 


poignancy  of  her  loss  brings  this  outburst  in  the 


following  this  couplet: 


Thosi  }0okf*  th?  words,  relieve  my  woej 

Sg?  fVea8i  ^ left  thee  to  bestSw.  * 

5 ?fe?st  enamour'd  let  me  lie. 

Still  &rink  delicious  poison  from  thy  eye, 

lip.  and  to  thy  heart  be  p Hit, 
ft  J°“  canst— and  let  me  dream  the  rest. 

4-instfuct  me  other  doys  to  prize. 

With  other  beauties  charm  my  partial  eyes. 

Full  in  my  view  set  all  the  brigit  abode. 

And  make  my  soul  quit  Abelard  for  God. 

(119-28) 


Here  is  the  compounding  and  the  speeding  up  of  the  impera- 
tive structures  which  begin  to  reveal  the  passion  of  her 


dilemma  as  well  as  her  passion  for  Abelard.  With  equal 
vehemence-  she  wants  Abelard  to  act  out  two  opposing  roles 
at  the  same  time— priest  and  earthly  lover— and  the 


struggle  between  Nature  and  Grace  is  intensified  because 
of  the  sharpened  ambivalence  of  her  attitudes  toward 
Abelard's  priestly  and  amatory  functions. 


Much  later,  after  a passage  of  angelic  calm  in  which 
she  meditates  on  the  ecstatic  peace  of  the  "blameless 
Vestal,"  she  is  suddenly  driven  to  contrast  her  own  dreams 
with  the  pure  and  seraphic  ones  of  the  vestal: 

0 curst,  dear  horrors  of  all-conscious  night! 

How  glowing  guilt  exalts  the  keen  delight! 

Provoking  Daemons  all  restraint  remove, 

And  stir  within  me  ev'ry  source  of  love. 

1 hear  thee,  view  thee,  gaze  o*er  all  thy  charms. 

And  round  thy  phantom  glue  my  clasping  arms. 

I wake— no  more  I hear,  no  more  I view, 

The  phantom  flies  me,  as  unkind  as  you. 

I call  aloud;  it  hears  not  what  I say; 

I stretch  my  empty  arms;  it  glides  away: 

(228-38) 

These  pulsating  staccato  statements  reflect  her  desire  to 
recapture  the  concrete  reality  that  is  forever  gone.  While 
similar  to  the  imperatives  in  the  previous  passage,  these 
become  more  rapid.  She  not  only  feels  passionately  about 
Abelard,  but  as  she  recalls  her  dream,  the  desire  for  the 
experience  beoomes  more  compelling  and  direct.  One  simple, 
abrupt  chronological  statement  after  the  other  reveals  a 
total  immersion  in  her  sensations:  she  feels  at  the 
experience,  not  about  it  as  a rational  creature.  Com- 
pulsively she  re-lives  it,  and  her  sensuous  recall  grows 
more  intense  because  of  its  utter  hopelessness. 

The  image  of  Abelard  is  confused  with  the  image  of 
God,  so  her  desire  for  Grace  is  expressed  in  the  same 
terms  as  her  desire  for  her  former  lover. 


Later  when  her 
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struggle  is  far  advanced  and  when  she  is  prostrate  before 
the  altar  praying,  her  supplication  is  couched  in  terms 
suggestive  of  the  physical  passion  that  racks  her. 

While  prostrate  here  in  humble  grief  I lie,  1 
2 Kind,  virtuous  drops  just  gathering  in  my  eye, 
While  praying,  trembling,  in  the  dust  I roll, 

4 And  dawning  grace  is  opening  on  my  souls 

Come,  if  thou  dar'st,  all  charming  as  thou  art!  5 
6 Oppose  thy  self  to  heav'n;  dispute  my  heart; 

Come,  with  one  glance  of  those  deluding  eyes, 

8 Blot  out  each  bright  Idea  of  the  skies. 

Take  back  that  grace,  those  sorrows,  and  those 
tears , 

10  Take  back  my  fruitless  penitence  and  pray*rs,  10 
Snatch  me,  just  mounting,  from  the  blest  abode. 
Assist  the  Fiends  and  tear  me  from  my  God I 

(277-94) 

The  parallelism  of  these  passages,  it  is  clear,  is  different 
from  that  of  the  strictly  parallel  lines  or  half-lines  of 
earlier  poems;  it  is  freer.  Beginning  with  line  5,  verbs 
are  parallel  but  the  grammar  of  the  lines  is  not  parallel, 
as  it  usually  is  in  the  previous  poems.  After  each  verb 
occurs  at  the  beginning  of  the  lines,  the  elements  that 
complete  the  lines  or  half-lines  are  not  neatly  parallel. 

The  patterns  may  shift  to  parallels  of  nouns  as  in  line  9 
above.  In  the  concluding  four  lines,  therefore,  Pope 
achieves  considerable  grammatical  variation  although  it 
is  controlled  by  the  verbs  which  from  line  5 through  12 
begin  and  control  every  line  but  in  different  patterns. 

Bloisa's  description  of  prayer  in  the  above  passage 
is  suggestive  of  the  ecstasy  of  love  rather  than  Grace; 
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and  at  the  fifth  line  when  we  expect  "God,"  it  is  Abelard 
who  is  called  upon,  and  once  again  the  couplets  fall  into 
their  characteristic  pattern  of  parallel  imperatives.  The 
rapidity  and  frequency  of  the  verbs  suggest  the  fierce, 
but  hopeless  urgency  of  her  passion.  Toward  the  end,  the 
verbs,  "snatch”  and  "tear,"  further  reflect  the  boiling 
frustrations  she  is  undergoing.^ 

The  same  kind  of  rapid  vacillation  from  imperative 
structures  in  which  she  desires  Abelard  to  similar  ones 
in  xtfhich  she  wishes  to  reject  him  is  characteristic  of 
Eloisa  when  she  desires  death  as  a solution  to  her  dilemma. 

I come,  I come!  prepare  your  roseate  bow’rs, 

2 Celestial  palms,  and  ever-blooming  flow’rs. 

(Thither,  where  sinners  may  have  rest,  I go 
4 Where  flames  refin’d  in  breasts  seraphic  glow. 

Thou  Abelard  1 the  last  sad  office  pay, 

6 And  smooth  my  passage  to  the  realms  of  day: 

See  my  lips  tremble,  and  my  eye-balls  roll, 

8 Suck  my  last  breath,  and  catch  my  flying  soul! 

Ah  no — in  sacred  vestments  mays’t  thou  stand, 

10  The  hallow’d  taper  trembling  in  thy  hand, 

Present  the  Cross  before  my  lifted  eye, 

Teach  me  at  once,  and  learn  of  me  to  die 

(317-28) 

She  imagines  that  even  when  she  is  dying  Abelard  can  play 
the  role  of  lover,  and  as  in  the  traditional  metaphor, 
that  dying  and  love  are  the  same.  Her  rejection  of  the 
love-in-death,  however,  is  not  as  fierce  in  the  last  two 


5 


Similar  passages  occur  at  lines  199-204  and  289' 


294. 
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couplets  as  her  desire  for  it  is  vehement  in  the  third  and 
fourth  ones,  for  the  imperative  verbs,  again,  suggest 
physical  passion. 

* 

v The  passion  that  she  expresses  in  the  imperative, 

parallel  predicates  and  staccato  statements  above,  seizes 

* 

one  other  means  to  express  her  desperation  at  one  point  in 
the  poem.  When  ordered  speech  fails  her,  when  her 

t 

emotions  overmaster  her  altogether,  she  literally  piles  up 
her  desperation  in  a string  of  nouns,  a more  primary  and 
desperate  form  of  expression  than  she  has  used  so  far. 

But  why  should  I on  others*  pray'rs  depend? 

Come  thou,  my  father,  brother,  husband,  friend! 

Ah  let  thy  handmaid,  sister,  daughter  move, 

And,  all  those  tender  names  in  one,  thy  love! 

(151-54) 

These  nouns,  the  lowest  common  denominator  of  her  expression 
suggest  her  desperation  on  another  level,  because  she  knows 
Abelard  cannot  be  what  she  most  wants  him  to  be— a lover. 

But  she  clutches  wildly  at  other  relationships.  In  the 
next  line  following  the  last  above,  she  modulates  to  a 
passage  of  open  parallels  expressing  a calm  surface  but  a 
trembling  passion  underneath. 

The  wandering  streams  that  shine  between  the  hills, 
2 The  grots  that  echo  to  the  tinkling  rills, 

The  dying  gales  that  pant  upon  the  trees, 

4 The  lakes  that  quiver  to  the  curling  breeze; 

No  more  these  scenes  my  meditation  aid. 

Or  lull  to  rest  the  visionary  maid: 

(155-62) 


f 
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!Eb.e  structure  of  the  passage  makes  a most  expressive 
carrier  of  the  meaning*  The  first  four  lines  are  each 
composed  of  a noun  followed  by  a subordinate  clause 
composed  of  "that”  plus  verb  and  prepositional  phrase,  a 
rigid  structure  for  the  length  of  four  lines.  Then  in  the 
last  couplet,  the  parallels  are  thrown  into  meaningful 
completion,  not  by  the  explicit  function  of  the  grammar, 

ft 

but  by  an  emphatic  use  of  the  abrupt  summarizing  function 
of  the  last  couplet*  The  rigid  parallels  reflect  a tense, 
trance— like  mood  that  is  concluded,  and  broken,  in  the 
last  couplet. 

Eloisa  feels  her  state  of  emotion  reflected  by  the 
external  world,  and  even  trees  and  lakes  in  the  foregoing 
couplets  are  invested  with  passion*  In  sharp  contrast  to 
the  imperative  verbs  and  nouns,  the  parallels  suggest  a 
kind  of  active  passivity,  the  female  passivity  that  Eloisa 
wishes  to  enjoy  with  Abelard.  In  lines  3 and  4,  "dying," 
"pant,"  "quiver,"  and  "curl"  underscore  concretely  the 
general  suggestion  of  the  couplets  as  Eloisa  transfers 
her  human  passion  to  the  world  about  her* 

Coming  immediately  after  the  verb  imperatives  and 
after  the  string  of  nouns,  the  passage  creates  an 
interesting  variation:  when  Eloisa  shifts  from  the 
expression  of  desire  to  description  of  the  world  around 
her,  the  couplet  structures  change  swiftly  to  the  rigid 
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parallelism  of  the  passage  above  which  reflects  the 
objectification  of  Eloisa' s emotions  rather  than  her 
active,  personal  involvement  as  in  the  preceding  examples. 

Eloisa  is  not  all  fire  and  tumult.  Sometimes,  as 
Geoffrey  Tillotson  points  out.  Pope  “pits  one  situation 
against  another,  formalizes,  makes  points."^  And,  of 
course,  such  couplets  are  usually  sharply  balanced. 
Tillotson  quotes  this  couplet  as  an  example  of  Eloisa* s 
emotional  "geometry, w 


Nature  stands  check'd}  Religion  disapproves: 

Ev»n  thou  art  cold— yet  Eloisa  loves. 

(259-60) 


Tillotson* s geometry,  however,  seems  merely  to  be  the 
progression  of  three  statements  to  a sharp  contrast  in 
the  last  one.  ft  is  true  of  course,  that  Pope's  couplets 
sometimes  emphasize  the  oppositions  in  Eloisa' s struggle. 
Because  her  dilemma  is  antithetical,  her  feelings  about  it 
fall  often  into  emotional  contrasts.  It  is  easy,  therefore, 
to  find  couplets  like  these: 


All  is  not  Heav'n's  while  Abelard  has  part. 
Still  rebel  nature  holds  out  half  my  heart; 

(25-6) 


Back  thro'  the  paths  of  pleasing  sense  I ran. 
Nor  wish'd  an  Angel  whom  I lov'd  a Man. 


(69-70) 

I ought  to  grieve,  but  cannot  what  I ought: 

I mourn  the  lover,  not  lament  the  fault: 

(183-4) 


-r-r  J??ro!*uction  to  Eloisa  to  Abelard,  Twick.  Ed.  Vol. 

ii , pp.  1 ■'  — ‘ 
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Sharply  antithetical,  yes,  hut  3uch  count erpoint  is 
usually  restrained  and  occurs  only  in  key  places  where  it 
is  appropriate.  Sometimes  when  Eloisa  thinks,  or  rational- 
izes, she  thinks  in  antithesis,  hut  as  we  have  seen,  her 
style  is  different  when  she  feels,  for  most  of  the  time 
she  responds  totally  to  her  amatory  memories.  She  goes 
heyond  straight  parallelism  in  another  fashion  when  she 
wants  to  linger  over  some  memory,  when  she  is  not  sure  of 

herself,  when  she  unwittingly  emphasizes  and  repeats  a 
phrase  or  word. 


Yet  write,  oh  write  me  all,  that  I may  join 
Griefs  to  thy  griefs,  and  ©echo  sighs  to  thine. 

(41-2) 


Where,  where  was  Eloise?  her  voice,  her  hand. 

Her  ponyard,  had  oppos’d  the  dire  command. 

(101-02) 

Yet  here  for  ever,  ever  must  I stay: 

Sad  proof  how  well  a lover  can  obey! 

5“'  only  death,  can  break  the  lasting  chain: 
And  here  ev'n  then,  shall  my  cold  dustremain, 

(171-4) 

!Ehe  simple  statement  of  the  fact  is  hardly  enough.  In  the 


first  she  is  emphatic,  plunging  ahead  in  the  first  line, 
then  re-emphasizing  '‘write,"  changing  her  mind  suddenly 
about  the  emphasis  she  wants  to  put  upon  the  word.  The 
second  follows  much  the  same  pattern.  In  the  third 


passage,  however,  the  repetitions  give  a mournful  rhythmic 
emphasis  to  the  utter  finality  of  Eloisa* s situation.  In 
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couplets  such  as  these,  overlapping  parallelism  mirrors 
effectively  Eloisa's  inward  state  where  she  is  obsessed 
with  the  particular  thought  which  she  re— emphasizes  by 
repetition. 

Although  Eloisa  strives  in  vain  for  religious  peace, 
she  is  capable  of  describing  this  peace  in  couplets  that 
stand  in  contrast  with  the  imperative  parallels  of  her 
utterance  in  much  of  the  poem.  She  creates,  therefore, 
another  design  that  is  used  sparingly  and  massively  in 
just  three  places,  but  the  design  is  thematically  vital. 

It  is  a variation  of  the  more  direct  and  active  parallelism 
used  in  most  of  the  poem.  We  have  seen  one  example  already 
where  she  feels  her  passion  reflected  by  physical  nature 
(dying  gales  that  pant  upon  the  trees).  In  another 
passage  of  parallels,  she  describes  a state  that  for  her 

is  obviously  unattainable, 

?• 

How  happy  is  the  blameless  Vestal's  loti 
2 The  world  forgetting,  by  the  world  forgot. 

Eternal  sun— shine  of  the  spotless  mind! 

4-  Each  pray'r  accepted,  and  each  wish  resign'd; 

Labour  and  rest,  that  equal  periods  keep; 

6 "Obedient  slumbers  that  can  wake  and  weep"; 

Desires  compos'd,  affections  ever  ev'n, 

Tears  that  delight,  and  sighs  that  waft  to  heav'n. 

(207-14) 

Pulsating  verbs  and  predicates  are  absent  here  after  the 

i 

colorless  "is"  of  the  first  line.  The  less  active  participles 
and  nouns  are  caught  in  static  lines.  The  lack  of  syntactic 
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movement  mirrors  the  other-worldly  calm  at  the  opposite 
pole  of  Eloisa' s own  turbulence. 

The  spiritual  calm  she  wishes  for  has  been  found 
unwittingly  by  Abelard,  since  he  is  forever  barred  from 
physical  sympathy  with  her  passion.  Eloisa  fixes  his 
condition  unforgettably  in  structures  similar  to  those 
above • 

For  thee  the  fates,  severly  kind,  ordain 
2 A cool  suspense  from  pleasure  and  from  pain: 

Thy  life  a long,  dead  calm  of  fix'd  repose: 

4 Nopulse  that  riots,  and  no  blood  that  glows. 

Still  as  the  sea,  ere  winds  were  taught  to  blow, 

6 Or  moving  spirit  bade  the  waters  flow; 

Soft  as  the  slumbers  of  a saint  forgiv'n, 

And  mild  as  opening  gleams  of  promis'd  heav'n. 

(249-56) 

Tbo  run-on  line  of  the  first  couplet  perhaps  suggests  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  fates  ordained  Abelard's  "cool 
suspense"  (by  brutal  castration).  The  swift  first  couplet 
sets  the  stage  for  the  static  lines  3 and  4,  absolute 
constructions.  Parallel  lines,  5,  7,  and  8 emphasize 
metrically  the  adjectives  "still,"  "soft,"  and  "mild," 
whose  grammar  is  dependent  on  line  3.  In  this  way  Pope 
continues  to  avoid  verbs.  In  structure,  in  sound,  and  in 
sense,  the  passage  is  indeed  one  of  fixed  repose.  Nor  is 
it  sensational  or  vulgar.  Eloisa,  who  suffers  most 
intimately  from  the  result  of  the  act  described,  expresses 
Abelard's,  and  consequently  her  own  deprivation  with  the 
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utmost  generality  and  delicacy,  and  succeeds  once  and  for 
all  in  limning  the  dead  calm  of  the  total  absence  of 
sexuality. 

( 

Though  violent,  ELoisa's  emotions  seek  limited 
outlets  within  the  poles  of  what  she  desires  and  should 
not,  and  of  what  she  desires  and  should.  Under  the  dark 

i 

canopy  of  the  rich,  melancholy  diction,  Pope  uses  the  more 
fluid  forms  of  parallelism  mixed  with  other  structures, 
such  as  the  geometrical  antithesis  which  Tillotson  mentions, 
for  narration  of  past  events,  for  reflection,  for  meditation, 
and  for  rationalizing.  More  striking  and  significant  than 
these  structures,  the  rapid,  abrupt  verb-units  and  staccato, 
repetetive  imperatives  recapture  the  tumultous  quality  of 
ELoisa's  passion.  As  a fitting  contrast,  the  "static" 
passages  of  rigid  line  parallels  without  active  verbs 
mirror  the  unattainable  "fix'd  repose"  that  Eloisa  desires 
on  the  religious  level.  All  of  these  designs  together 
give  Eloisa* s epistle  the  artistic  as  well  as  life-like 
variety  which  presents  her  as  a woman  in  passionate 
turmoil,  and  which  makes  the  epistle  a soundly  constructed 
piece  of  rhetoric  as  well  as  poetry* 

The  couplet  designs  change  to  reflect  Eloisa' s 
moods,  but  not  in  a regular  pattern.  Pope  is  too  subtle 
an  artist  and  too  good  a psychologist  of  feminine  emotions 
to  be  this  obvious.  Eloisa  emerges  from  the  poem  as  a 
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morbidly  sensitive  creature,  as  she  has  some  right  to  be, 
unable  to  resolve  the  conflict  within  her  except  by  choosing 
death.  The  range  of  her  emotions  may  be  somewhat  narrowed 
and  the  oppositions  of  her  struggle  may  sometimes  be  drawn 
too  tightly,  too  antithetically,  but  the  poem  has  a 
compact  intensity. 

Given  the  initial  situation  of  the  poem  and  the 
structural  conception  that  Pope  began  with— the  struggle 
between  Nature  and  Grace— then  the  poem  is  finely  designed. 
Eloisa  is  consistent  throughout,  and  the  progressions  of 
her  emotions  are  a natural  outgrowth  of  how  her  excitable 
and  morbid  imagination  responds  to  her  romantic  memories. 

As  for  the  couplets  themselves,  their  structures  reflect 
the  differing  tensions  of  Eloisa* s conflict.  In  short, 
they  mirror  the  emotional  substance  of  the  poem  on  an 
organic  level  because  Eloisa* s struggle  is  to  a large 
extent  defined  and  revealed  by  the  kinetics  of  the  parallel 
structures. 


CHAPTER  VIII 


THE  COUPLET  NORM  OP  THE  DUNCIAD: 

THE  DUNCIAD,  VARIORUM  (of  1729) 

I 

The  Dmciad  Variorum  was  published  twelve  years  after 
IP-oisa  to  Abelard.  During  this  extended  interval,  Pope 
wrote  no  important  original  work,  but  translated  the  Iliad 
and  the  Odyssey.  No  doubt  in  translating  Pope  learned 
much  about  refining  his  couplets  and  making  them  do 
exactly  what  he  wanted  them  to  do,  yet  the  style  of  the 
Dune i ad  cannot  be  explained  on  the  basis  of  new  couplet 
structures  and  designs  appearing  in  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey, 
of  which  there  are  very  few.  Por  the  most  part,  the 
couplets  of  the  Homeric  translations  are  more  like  those 
of  Eloisa  to  Abelard  and  The  Rape  of  the  Lock  than  like 
those  of  the  Dune i ad.  Rather,  the  style  of  the  Dunciad 
is  most  satisfactorily  explained  in  the  light  of  the  poem's 
complex  and  grotesque  subject,  its  wide  referential 
system,  and  its  almost  bewildering  variety  of  scene,  mood 
and  action. 
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Almost  everything  about  the  Dunclad — its  tones, 
rhythms,  its  syntax  and  grammar— is  more  complex  than  any 
other  poem  of  Pope’s.  Even  Swift  complained  mildly  that 
twenty  miles  out  of  London,  readers  could  not  follow  the 
obscure  names  and  doings  of  the  Grub  Street  dunces.1 2  And 
throughout  the  years  the  main  criticisms  have  been  that 
the  poem  is  too  long,  is  weighted  down  with  too  much 
detail,  and  that  it  lacks  the  discernible  movement  which 
every  epic  should  have.  Only  in  the  last  few  years  has 
the  meaning  as  well  as  the  movement  of  the  work  been 
clearly  explained  in  the  light  of  the  fact  that  it  is  a 
foreshortened  imitation  of  Virgil’s  Aeneid  in  which  the 
kingdom  is  removed  from  Troy  to  Latium,  or  mock— 
heroically  in  the  Dunclad.  the  seat  of  Dulness  is  trans- 
ported from  Bartholomew  Pair  in  Smithfield  to  St,  James 
Park,  the  habitat  as  well  as  the  symbol  of  the  rulers  of 

p 

the  British  nation.  The  removal  and  procession 
(comparable  to  that  of  the  yearly  procession  of  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  London)  of  the  kingdom  of  Dunces  is  motivated  by 
several  complex  themes:  the  substitution  in  the  verbal 


1 

Introduction  to  The  Dunciad.  Twick.  Ed.  Vol.  V. 
p.  xxiii. 

2 

For  a clear  analysis  of  the  movement  and  action, 
see  Aubrey  L.  Williams,  Pope  * s Dunciad  (London,  Methuen  and 
Co.  Ltd.,  1955).  I am  indebted  to  this  study  for  my  dis- 
cussion of  the  poem’s  meaning  and  action. 
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arts  of  sound  for  sense,  the  emphasis  upon  aspects  of  all 
the  arts  which  are  empty  show  and  pyrotechnics  and  nothing 
else,  the  neglect  of  age-old  Classical  and  Christian 
traditions  and  standards,  and,  in  short,  the  decay  of  all 
kinds  of  public  as  well  as  private  virtue.  Interlacing 
the  action  and  the  themes  are  parodies  and  inversions  of 
Christian  ritual,  of  the  Bible,  and  of  Milton’s  Paradis* 
I'Qst  upon  which  Pope  frequently  relied  for  motifs  as  well 
as  for  bits  of  action. 

Pope's  task  was  most  formidable.  Keeping  the  form 
and  movement  of  the  poem  clear  was  task  enough;  for  what 
is  presented  in  the  poem  are  the  myriad  swarms  of  dunces 
lumbering  disorderly  on  their  way  through  London  to  their 
permanent  abode  in  the  halls  of  royalty.  It  is  the  movement 
of  a whole  duncely  nation;  but  within  this  larger  movement 
there  are  all  kinds  of  activities  by  the  dunces  individually 
and  in  groups.  Their  activities  and  speeches,  moreover, 
are  often  reflected  by  various  couplet  structures 
appropriate  to  the  particular  character  or  action.  Because 
the  action  and  the  characterization  are  varied  and 
complicated,  every  possible  kind  of  couplet  is  used.  The 
anaphoric  parallels  of  the  earlier  poems  occur  as  well  as 
the  balances  typical  of  the  Essay  on  Criticism  or  the 
Rape  of  the  Lock;  but  on  the  vihole  the  neat  antithesis 
and  parallelism  of  earlier  poems  is  muted  and  played  down. 
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Within  the  endless  variety  of  the  couplets,  however,  the 
significant  and  basic  norm  can  be  isolated* 

Mainly  the  norm  is  the  voice  of  the  omniscient  poet. 
Passages  which  he  puts  into  the  mouths  of  the  Dunces  to 
create  a particular  characterization  sometimes  differ  from 
the  norm,  so  they  are  not  considered  here.  What  is 
attempted  is  a clarification  of  the  norm  and  of  the  reasons 
for  its  centrality  and  frequency  all  through  the  poem. 

The  brilliant  and  witty  balances  of  the  Essay  on 
Criticism,  or  the  latent  wit  in  the  straight  and  simple 
norm  of  the  Rape  of  the  Lock  which  explodes  into  comple- 
mentary forms  of  antithesis  and  parallelism  occur  in- 
frequently in  the  Dunciad  and  are  usually  submerged  into 
larger  designs.  Nor  is  there  anything  comparable  in  the 
norm  of  the  Dunciad  to  the  shiftings  of  designs  that 
reflect  the  progression  of  Eloisa's  mood.  There  is  no 
single  kind  of  individual  couplet  structure  by  itself  that 
forms  the  couplet  norm,  but  several. 

The  basic  norm,  rather  than  residing  in  particular 
couplets,  resides  in  "norm  passages"  which  are  usually 
open  passages  of  dependent  couplets.  These  passages,  as 
well  as  individual  couplets  within  them,  move  on  a more 
complicated  syntax  than  is  characteristic  of  Pope's  earlier 
poems.  Individual  couplets  within  the  norm  passages  are 
dependent  and  without  sharply  balanced  half-lines. 
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Subordinate  elements  such  as  apostrophes,  appositives,  and 
other  parenthetical  expressions  frequently  occur  in  both 
end-stopped  and  run-on  lines;  so  the  couplets  are  "rougher" 
than  those  of  earlier  poems# 

The  reason  for  this  is  clear#  The  method  of  satire 
is  rarely  that  of  pointed  wit.  Popping,  witty  rhymes,  and 
sudden  deflations,  while  they  do  occur,  are  handled  in  a 
different  manner  and  with  a different  pacing  than  is  usual 
with  Pope.  The  Dunciad  is  massive,  it  moves  slowly.  A 
theme  does  not  move  through  it  in  the  same  way  that  the 
themes  move  through  the  detail  of  the  Essay  on  Criticism 
and  Sloisa  to  Abelard#  The  whole,  vast  structure  moves 
together  and  sweeps  everything  before  it,  taking  its  swarms 
of  Dunces  and  all  its  detail  along  with  it.  In  the 
apocalyptic  Book  III,  for  example,  one  scene  crowds  another 
in  rapid  succession  until  the  curtain  falls  on  the  whole 
panorama.  -The  pictorial  effect  of  the  whole  can  be 
imagined  as  the  movement  of  a hurricane  whose  eye  or  center 
is  calm  but  whose  pressures  create  all  kinds  of  action  as 
it  moves  along# 

The  opening  invocation  of  the  Muse  illustrates  some 
of  the  structural  characteristics  of  the  norm. 

Books  and  the  Han  I sing,  the  first  who  brings 
The  Smithfield  Muses  to  the  Bar  of  Kings. 
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Say  great  Patricians  I (since  yourselves  inspire 
Hiese  wand'rous  works;  so  Jove  and  Fate  require) 
Say  from  what  cause,  in  vain  descry' d and  curst, 
Still  Dunce  the  second  reigns  like  Dunce  the 
first?? 

(I.  1-6) 

Three  things  are  typical  of  the  new  couplet  style  and 
foreshadow  some  of  the  developments  to  follow)  two  of  the 
three  couplets  get  the  poem  swiftly  under  way  with  run-on 
lines  which  contain  long,  unbroken  units  between  pauses* 

The  parenthesis  inserts  a satirical  thrust  under  the  breath 
as  it  were.  In  the  third  line  a sentence  begins,  is 
interrupted,  then  started  again  with  the  same  word  and 
concluded  this  time  with  force  and  directness.  This  kind 
of  interruption  and  repetition  is  not  characteristic  of 
any  of  Pope's  earlier  poems. 

Parallelism  is  frequently  employed,  but  that  of 
the  Dunciad  has  a larger  sweep  and  is  more  complicated 
than  that  of  the  minuetto  phrases  or  mock-heroic  parallels 
of  the  Rape  of  the  hock.  The  first  eight  lines  of  the 
example  below  are  simple,  but  the  concluding  six  line 
passage  gathers  their  energies  together,  picks  up  a group 
of  modifiers  and  sweeps  upon  its  victims  in  the  last  line 
of  the  passage. 


x 

_ _ _ quotations  of  The  Dunciad  are  from  Twick.  Ed. 

vol.  v,  ed,  James  Sutherl and  (London t Methuen,  ftrirl  <*r| 
revised,  1953). 
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Here  to  her  Chosen  all  her  works  she  shows: 
d Prose  swelled  to  verse,  Verse  loitring  into  arose* 

4 Now  ?^0Ushts  now  meaning  chance  to  find, 

4 JJ0W  leave  all  memory  of  sense  behind: 

How  Prologues  into  Prefaces  decay, 

6 And  these  to  Notes  are  fritter’d  quite  away. 
a earning  turns  no  student  pale, 

8 let  holds  the  Bel  of  science  by  the  Tail! 

How,  with  less  reading  than  makes  felons  ’scape. 

10  Less  human  genius  than  God  gives  an  ape,  P 

ip  ?m^LthanksJ°  Jrance»  aad  none  to  Home  or  Greece, 
12  $*£££+*  m011*  d*  £?ture*  old*  reviv*d  new  piece, 
r aUJ v Fletcher,  Congreve,  and  Corneille, 
Can  make  a Cibber,  Johnson,  or  Ozeil. 

(I.  227-40) 

The  system  of  modification  employed  in  the  last  six  lines 


illustrates  Pope’s  heavier,  satirical  manner.  The  "how" 
beginning  line  9 is  a continuation  of  the  parallels  whose 
controlling  grammar  begins  with  the  first  line  of  the 


passage.  The  controlling  statement  of  the  whole  is  "She 
shows  how  a piece  (12) — can  make  a Cibber,  Johnson,  or 
Ozeil."  In  the  last  six  lines  the  major  structure 
occupies  lines  9,  12,  and  14.  Line  10  augments  ninej 
eleven  is  a parenthetical  absolute  construction,  and  13  a 
lon0  prepositional  phrase  modifying  "piece."  "Piece" 
receives  six  adjectives  before  it,  and  after  it,  a prepo- 
sitional phrase  whose  objects  help  to  modify  "piece"  in 
four  ways.  In  this  way,  Pope  uses  a simple  controlling 
grammar,  but  inserts  complicating,  compounding  modifying 
lines  and  then  throws  the  whole  passage  into  sudden  gram- 
matical as  well  as  satirical  focus  with  the  sudden  thrust 
of  the  last  line  predicate. 
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The  passage  above  illustrates  the  more  complicated 
manner  of  the  grammatical  structure  of  many  of  Pope’s 
parallels.  The  next  shows  how  sonorously  Pope  employs 
run-on  lines  to  achieve  grotesque  majesty  in  the  satire. 

It  is  the  parody  of  Milton’s  description  of  Satan  upon 

his  throne  at  the  beginning  of  the  Second  Book  of  Paradise 
Lost: 

High  on  a gorgeous  seat,  that  far  outshone, 

2 Henley’s  gilt  Tub,  or  Fleckno’s  Irish  Throne, 

Or  that , where  on  her  Curlls  the  Public  pours 
4 All-bounteous,  fragrant  grains,  and  golden 
showr’sj 

- J-ibbald  sates  the  Proud  Parnassian  sneer, 

6 The  conscious  simper,  and  the  jealous  leer, 

look.  All  eyes  direct  their  rays 
On  him,  and  crowds  grow  foolish  as  they  gaze, 

(II.  1-8) 

In  the  space  of  four  couplets  Pope  employs  three  run-on 
lines  and  a possible  fourth  one  if  the  predicate,  "mix  on 
his  look"  is  read  as  a run-on.  Heavy  pauses  in  5 and  7 in 
conjunction  with  the  run-on’s  create  a sinuous,  "Miltonic" 
passage  whose  combination  of  satirically  grotesque  meanings 
with  odd  sounds  succeed  appropriately  in  calling  attention 
to  each  other.  Tightly  related  as  the  best  rhymes  of  the 
kock,  the  connections  of  those  above  are  at 
once  powerfully  obvious:  "outshone-throne,"  "pours-show'rs, " 
"sneer-leer,"  and  "rays-gaze."  The  logical  and  unobtrusive 
rhyming  combined  with  the  run-on  lines  reinforces  the 
parody  of  Milton,  but  keeps  many  of  Pope's  best  rhyming 
characteristics  effectively  present,  all  the  same. 
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This  opening  passage  of  Book  II  sets  the  stage  for 
the  heroic  games.  In  the  couplets  describing  these,  the 
run-on  lines  are  frequent,  and  the  effects  they  help 
produce  are  organic  to  the  spirit  of  the  satire.  Either 
they  are  swift  and  powerful,  or  thunderously  sonorous, 
burlesquing  the  pretentiousness  of  the  trivial,  and  often 
scatological  actions  of  the  dunces. 

Sometimes  in  the  games,  the  run-on's  are  joined 
with  balanced  elements  to  bring  off  an  especially  humorous 
effect,  as  when  the  Goddess  proposes  the  urination  contest: 

The  Goddess  then:  "Who  best  can  send  on  high 
"The  salient  spout,  far-streaming  to  the  sky; 

"His  be  yon  Juno  of  majestic  size, 

"With  cow-like  udders,  and  with  ox-like  eyes. 

(II.  153-56) 

The  balanced  details  of  the  last  line  stand  in  odd  contrast 
with  the  heroic,  run-on,  thunderous  diction  of  the  first 
couplet. 

When  Curl  and  Osborne  accept  the  challenge,  Pope 
contrasts  the  efforts  of  the  two.  Osborne  is  contending: 

A second  effort  brought  but  new  disgrace, 

For  straining  more,  it  flies  in  his  own  face; 

Thus  the  small  jett  which  hasty  hands  unlock, 
Squirts  in  the  gard’ner's  eyes  who  turns  the  cock. 
Not  so  from  shamdess  Curl:  Impetuous  spread 

The  stream,  and  smoaking,  flourished  o'er  his  head. 

(II.  167-72) 

The  neatly  end-stopped  lines  give  way  to  Curl's  triumph; 
and  not  only  does  the  last  couplet  impetuously  proclaim 
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victory  but  it  does  so  in  a form  suddenly  appropriate. 

The  run-on  line  reflects  the  power  and  swiftness  of  Curl’s 
stream. 

Sometimes  when  a sentence  concludes  in  the  middle  of 
a line  it  does  so  to  spring  a surprise.  Here  Dulness 
exhorts  her  Dunces  to  learn  well  the  power  of  noise,  noise 
without  form  and  meaning* 

"Now  turn  to  diff'rent  sports  (the  Goddess  cries) 
And  learn,  my  3ono,  the  wond'rous  pow'r  of  Noise. 

To  move,  to  raise,  to  ravish  ev'ry  heart, 

With  Shakespeare's  nature,  or  with  Johnson's  art, 
Let  others  aim*  'Tis  yours  to  shake  the  soul 
With  thunder  rumbling  from  the  mustard-bowl. 

(II,  213-18) 

The  emphatic  clause  at  the  beginning  of  line  5 reverses 
satirically  the  expectation  roused  by  the  first  part  of 
the  sentence  which  it  ends,  and  sets  the  stage  for  the  final 
heroic  run-on  clause  with  its  positive  and  specific 
admonition.  The  satirical  reversal,  one  should  note,  is 

f «.  ; 

achieved  in  an  antithesis  extending  over  four  lines.  How 
different  from  the  sharply  balanced  lines  or  half-lines 
which  we  have  seen  so  frequently  in  other  poems! 

Almost  everyone  has  noticed  that  the  system  of 
phonetic  instrumentation  in  the  Dunciad  exhibits  a satiric 
as  well  as  poetic  technique.  However,  almost  as  frequently 
Pope  uses  the  movement  of  the  couplets  to  reinforce  the 
meaning,  as  in  the  inverted,  satirical  sentence  above.  In 
the  following  passage  he  employs  a technique  that  is  almost 
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extreme.  Smedley,  an  obscure  writer  who  had  attacked 
Pope,  is  engaged  in  plunging  into  the  Thames  as  part  of 
the  games  to  search  for  filth  in  the  "jetty  bowers"  below. 
He  bursts  from  the  mud  and  tells  what  the  Mud  Nymphs  showed 
him: 

Then  sung,  how  shown  him  by  the  nu thrown  maids, 

A branch  of  Styx  here  rises  from  the  Shades, 

That  tinctur’d  as  it  runs,  with  Lethe’s  streams, 

And  wafting  vapours  from  the  Land  of  Dreams, 

(As  under  seas  Alphaeus*  secret  sluice 
Bears  Pisa*  s offerings  to  his  Arethuse) 

Pours  into  Thames:  Each  city-bowl  is  full 
Of  the  mixt  wave,  and  all  who  drink  grow  dull. 

(II.  313-20) 

Parenthetically  the  second  and  third  couplets  hold  off  the 
verb,  "pours,"  until  the  first  stroke  of  the  last  couplet, 
in  a way  that  suggests  emergence  of  the  subterranean  river 
being  described.  Again  in  the  last  couplet  the  sentence 
beginning  in  the  middle  of  the  line  with  its  run— on 
suggests  the  swift  joining  and  f 1 owing  of  the  two  rivers. 
Pope  is  alluding  here  to  similar  passages  in  Homer,  Virgil, 
and  Milton  which  describe  the  same  rivers,  anri  tries, 
almost  too  sedulously,  to  egress  the  idea  with  this 
"subterranean"  syntax. 

In  the  passages  described  so  far,  Pope  employs  in 
many  instances  a more  complicated  grammar  and  rougher 
syntax  than  has  been  characteristic  in  earlier  poems?  even 
when  the  syntax  is  simple  and  straightforward,  its  units 
tend  to  be  longer  because  of  frequent  imbalance  and  run-on 
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lines.  He  will,  However,  use  a series  of  simple  anaphoric 
parallels  in  a subtle  combination  with  other  structures  for 
the  purpose  of  satiric  shock.  The  king  of  the  Dunces, 
Theobald,  like  Aeneas  in  the  sixth  book  of  the  Aeneid,  has 
descended  in  the  apocalytic  Book  III  to  the  Elysian  shades 
to  see  the  souls  of  the  unborn  dunces  preparing  to  be  bom 
and  return  to  the  world. 


^ m£a^w.?'ow*  on  yancy*s  easy  wing  convey* d, 

_ Kin&  descended  to  th*  Elyzian  shade.  2 

2 There,  in  a dusky  vale  where  Lethe  rolls. 

Old  Bavius  sits,  to  dip  poetic  souls,  4. 

3 the  sense,  and  fit  it  for  a scull 

Of  solid  proof,  impenetrably  dull.  6 

4 Instant  when  dipt,  away  they  wing  their  flight. 
Where  Brown  and  Mears  unbar  the  gates  of  Light. 8 

5 Demand  new  bodies,  and  in  Calf*s  array  ^ 

g.  th®  wo?}d,  impatient  for  the  day.  10 

” ™11  l011s  &£d.  millions  on  these  banks  he  views, 
n th®  stars  of  night,  or  morning  dews,  12 

/ As  thick  as  bees  o'er  vernal  blossoms  fly. 

As  thick  as  eggs  at  Ward  in  Pillory. 

(III.  13-26) 

In  these  three  closely  knit  passages  (lines  1-6,  7-10, 
11-14),  Pope  has  effectively  combined  the  beautiful  and 


the  ugly , the  smooth  and  the  rough.  Except  for  the 
inversion  in  the  first  line,  the  syntax  of  the  first  three 
couplets  is  that  of  prose j and  the  short  sentence  parts  of 
the  second  and  third  couplets  employ  verbs  (except  ''rolls") 
with  stopped  consonants:  "sits,"  "dip,"  "blunt,"  "fit," 
which  make  lines  3-6  disdainfully  and  flippantly  emphatic. 
The  "poetic  souls"  who  xd.ll  become  future  dunces  receive 
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"prosily"  brutal  treatment  especially  in  the  climactic 
third,  couplet  which  ends  with  the  fine  modification  of 
skull-  "impenetrably  dull.”  The  next  unit  (7-10)  is 
swifter  because  of  its  smoother  sounds  aided  by  parallel 
predicates,  the  last  of  which  employs  an  expressive  verb 
"rush"  in  an  emphatic  first  position.  Pope  changes  to 
anaphoric  parallels  in  the  last  two  couplets,  employing 
touches  of  "poetic"  diction  which  in  the  last  line  is 
shockingly  contrasted  by  the  ugly  sound  and  ugly  meaning 
carried  by  a similar  parallel.  As  is  so  often  the  case 
in  the  Dunciad,  Pope  uses  three  designs  within  a short 
space  to  achieve  three  different  qualities  of  satire. 

Although  Pope  is  noted  for  his  use  of  zeugma  and 
its  consequent  ellipsis,  he  uses  other  forms  of  ellipsis 
in  the  Dunciad.  Frequently  he  employs  a grammatical 
shorthand  in  order  to  concentrate  upon  suggestive  sound, 
as  in  the  passage  below  where  he  takes  advantage  of  the 
catalogue  technique.  He  is  describing  the  sensational 
features  of  the  drama  of  his  own  time  carried  to  their 

extremes,  in  this  instance  a contemporary  production  of 
Dr.  Faustus. 


°?k  d*  ^ saw  a sable  Sorc*rer  rise, 

7^1  t ??  wh°se  hand  a winged  volume  flies: 

??r§?ns  hiss*  a**1  Dragons  glare, 

And  ten-horn  d fiends  and  Giants  rush  to  war. 

S®"1  rJses»  Heav  n descends,  and  dance  on  Earth, 
Gods,  imps,  and  monsters,  music,  rage,  and  mirth, 
A fire,  a jig,  a battle,  and  a ball, 
ixii  one  wide  Conflagration  swallows  all. 

(III.  229-36) 
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Lines  5,  6,  and.  7 present  an  interesting  case  of  Pope’s 
grammar  in  the  gunciad.  The  grammatical  control  of  the 
wild  nouns  of  lines  6 and  7 appears  in  "dance  on  earth" 
of  line  5.  All  the  motley  nouns  of  6 and  7 simultaneously 
or  successively  take  the  stage  and  "dance"  until  the  wild- 
fire of  the  last  line  consumes  them  all.  The  passage 
represents  a kind  of  ordered  "wildness"  in  the  couplet 
structures  which  would  he  unthinkable  before  the  bold 
grammatical  liberties  of  this  poem.  As  Pope  grew  older, 
he  depended  more  upon  the  juxtapositions  of  words  and 
upon  the  suggestions  of  the  context  to  supply  the  grammar 
of  many  of  his  open  passages. 


II 

The  closed  couplets  of  the  Punciad  tend  to  resemble 
those  of  the  norm  passages.  In  Pope’s  earlier  works,  with 
the  exception  of  Eloisa  to  Abelard,  closed  couplets  more 
often  than  not  are  divided  into  two  independent  statements 
frequently  connected  by  a co-ordinating  conjunction,  or 
when  the  couplet  makes  one  statement,  either  the  subject, 
verb,  object,  or  some  other  completion  is  doubled  and 
neatly  divided  between  the  lines  or  half-lines.  While 
there  are  many  of  these  couplets  in  the  Punciad.  the 
majority  of  closed  couplets  are  patterned  a little 
differently.  They  are  without  balance}  their  syntax  is 
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extremely  varied;  and  they  often  contain  interrupting 
elements.  The  following  lines  illustrate  their  main 
structural  features. 

Laborious,  heavy,  busy,  bold  and  blind, 

She  rul'd  in  native  Anarchy,  the  mind. 

(I.  13-14) 

A simple  structure,  but  massive  because  of  the  list  of 
weighty  adjectives  and  the  heavy  pauses. 

Here  is  a couplet  describing  Theobald's  library! 

A Gothic  Vatican!  of  Greece  and  Rome 
Well-purg'd,  and  worthy  Withers,  Quarles,  and 
Blome. 

(I.  125-26) 

The  ironic  exclamation  creates  a strong  pause*  The  pause 
makes  way  for  a swift,  run-on  unit  that  stops  suddenly  and 
is  followed  in  turn  by  the  strong  pauses  necessitated  by 
the  list  of  three  names.  Pope  works  in  a pun:  "worthy” 
ironically  and  subliminally  modifies  Withers  as  well  as 
controls  the  three  names  with  its  suppressed  preposition 
"of." 

In  the  following  we  find  a suggestion  of  punning 
ambiguity  in  the  first  rhyme  word,  and  in  the  second  line 
a nicely  satirical  appositive  which  is  not  in  apposition 
with  any  word  in  the  first  line  but  is  a summary  of  the 
meaning. 

So  swells  each  windpipe;  Ass  intones  to  Ass, 
Harmonic  twang!  of  leather,  horn,  and  brass. 

(II.  243-44) 
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In  addition  to  the  somewhat  nasty  ambiguity  of  this  couplet. 
It  has  other  powers.  "So  swells  each  windpipe"  is  iambic, 
but  just  slightly  so!  all  the  syllables  receive  about  the 
same  emphasis,  creating  the  sense  of  effort  denoted  by  the 
statement.  The  rest  of  the  couplet  is  normal  iambic,  but 
the  structure  of  the  second  line  with  its  "harmonic  twang" 
and  three  following  prepositional  phrases  puts  the 

emphasis  upon  the  sounds  and  meanings  necessary  for  the 
sonic  abusiveness  of  the  couplet. 

The  last  example  below,  like  the  preceding  one 
above,  illustrates  the  rugged  simplicity  Pope  can  put 

into  many  of  the  couplets  of  the  Dune i ad.  a characteristic 
which  seldom  appears  earlier. 


2™!  in  rhyme!  the  Muses,  on  their  racks 

Scream,  like  the  winding  of  ten’thous^d  jaeks?' 

(III.  153-54) 

The  run-on  structure  of  the  sentence  is  disguised  by  the 


addition  of  the  apt  prepositional  phrase  in  the  first  line 
"on  their  racks",  and  the  completing  verb,  "scream,"  comes 
in  an  emphatic  first  position.  The  placement  of  "on  their 
racks"  enables  Pope  to  get  a harsh  interplay  of  cracking 
rhymes  and  nasals.  If  one  has  ever  heard  the  whine  of  an 
old-fashioned,  wooden  jack-screw,  he  can  understand  the 
sound  quality  Pope  was  trying  to  achieve  here  and  can 
afford  to  overlook  the  obscene  meaning  of  the  couplet. 
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Kiese  examples  of  closed  couplets  barely  the 
surface  of  Pope's  variety  in  the  Dunciad.  One  can  find 
many  couplets  that  are  as  strictly  balanced  as  those  of 
the  Pastorals,  and  many  that  fall  into  the  smooth,  compound 
statement  category.  By  and  large,  though,  the  closed 
couplets  share  the  characteristics  of  grammatical  imbalance 
and  great  variety  of  syntax  with  the  couplets  of  the  open 
passages.  The  couplets  of  the  Dunciad.  no  matter  what 
their  kind,  are  at  once  more  boldly  and  freely  structured 
than  those  of  the  earlier  poems,  and  except  when  Pope  is 
engaged  in  mockery  or  parody,  more  direct  and  less  inverted. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  any  other  couplet 
norm  could  function  v/ell  in  a poem  of  the  scope  and 
complexity  of  the  Dunciad.  There  are  many  minor  couplet 
designs,  but  the  norm  passages  are  primary  because  they 
hold  the  poem  together  stylistically  as  well  as  serve  as 
the  vehicle  of  the  movement  of  the  poem.  They  reflect, 
too,  the  complex  description  and  exposition  of  the  themes 
in  a way  that  would  not  be  suitable  for  the  balances  of 
the  previous  poems. 

The  mock-epic  technique  of  the  Dunciad  is  put  to  a 
different  use  from  that  of  the  Rage  of  the  Lock.  Both 
poems  are  ultimately  serious,  but  the  manner  of  the  Dunciad 
is  one  of  heavy  irony,  brilliant  sarcasm,  vituperation,  and 
abuse,  and  of  fierce  anger  rather  than  that  of  the  lighter. 
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more  smiling  and  witty  manner  of  the  Rape  of  the  hock,  For 
one  thing,  Pope’s  use  of  the  figure  of  zeugma  is  found  much 
less  often  than  in  the  earlier  poems.  Except  in  a special 
case  or  two,  witty  chiasmus  is  missing.  The  couplets  as 
well  as  the  sentences  are  expanded  by  subordination,  by 
exclamation  and  appositions,  and  by  various  kinds  of  inter- 
ruption to  accommodate  the  increased  detail  of  the  mean 
and  varied  activities  of  the  Dunces  as  well  as  Pope's 
heavier,  more  complex,  and  cryptic  utterance.  Pope  shows 
in  the  Dunciad  that  he  can  vary  his  couplet  style  more  than 
his  early  poems  would  indicates  he  makes  his  couplets  into 
a heavier,  ruggeder  satirical  weapon  capable  in  its  masses 
of  encompassing  the  heavier  texture  and  some  of  the 
sinuosity  of  blank  verse,  while  at  the  same  time  he  main- 
tains the  vital  effectiveness  of  his  rhymes, 

III 

THE  DUNCIAD  OP  1743 

A discussion  of  the  Dunciad  of  174-3  and  consequently 
of  its  added  fourth  book  is  put  at  this  point  in  Pope's 
poetic  career  for  two  main  reasons:  to  present  an  integrated 
picture  of  the  styles  of  the  two  poems,  ar»ri  to  show  that 
the  couplet  structures  of  the  174-3  version  are  essentially 
the  same  as  those  of  the  1729  version. 
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Wben  Pope  published  the  new,  completed  Dunciad  in 
1743  with  Cibber  instead  of  Theobald  as  hero,  he  added  the 

long  fourth  book,  re-edited  the  previous  three  books  of 

•» 

the  1729  version,  and  with  some  changes  shifted  the 
eloquent  ending  of  Book  III  to  the  end  of  Book  IV.  He 
made  many  3mall  alterations  in  the  first  three  books,  re- 
writing some  sections  and  adding  short  sections  as  well  as 
individual  couplets  here  and  there.  Mainly,  however,  the 
couplet  designs  and  structures  of  the  two  versions  of  the 
first  three  books  are  the  same;  and  Book  IV  effortlessly 
picks  up  the  style  of  1729.  In  its  norm  passages  as  in 
other  couplet  structures,  the  fourth  book  of  the  1743 
version  closely  resembles  the  first  three  books  of  the 
1729  version.  The  differences  are  matters  of  small  refine- 
ments of  structure,  and  nuance  depending  upon  small  changes 
in  the  sound  and  rhythm. 

On  the  whole  Pope  is  even  bolder  and  freer  than  in 
17-9.  Although  the  designs  of  the  openings  are  similar, 
that  of  the  1729  version  suffers  by  comparison  with  the 
more  sweeping  structures  of  the  later  poem.  Here  are  the 
two  passages,  the  earlier  version  first: 


^ 1 sins*  the  first  «ho  brings 
The  Smithfield  Muses  to  the  Ear  of  Kings. 

Say  great  Patricians!  (since  yourselves  Inspire 
These  wond'rous  works;  so  Jove  and  Pate  require) 
f*®?1  what  cause,  in  vain  descry'd  and  curst, 
otill  Dunce  the  second  reigns  like  Dunce  the  first? 

(I.  1-6) 
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And  the  later  opening* 

The  Mighty  Mother,  and  her  Son  who  brings 
The  Smithfield  Muses  to  the  ear  of  Kings, 

I sing.  Say  you,  her  instruments  the  Great I 
Gall'd  to  this  work  by  Dulness,  Jove,  and  Pate; 

You  by  whose  care,  in  vain  descry'd  and  curst. 
Still  Dunce  the  second  reigns  like  Dunce  the 
first ; 

Say  how  the  Goddess  bade  Britannia  sleep, 

And  pour'd  her  Spirit  o'er  the  land  and  deep. 

(I.  1-8) 

The  first  sentence  of  the  later  work  is  more  massive, 
longer  and  more  forceful  and  direct.  The  position  of  "I 
sing"  makes  a great  difference.  In  the  second  passage, 
sing'1  is  more  heavily  climactic  because  it  summarizes 
more  and  because,  with  its  proximity  to  the  rhyme  "lings," 
it  achieves  a biting  cadence.  The  cumulative  repetitions 
in  lines  3 through  7 of  the  later  version  sweep  to  a grander 
climax  than  those  of  the  first. 

The  1728  version  hardly  mentions  King  Theobald  as 
he  prepares  to  bum  his  books.  In  the  later  version  Pope 
makes  much  more  of  this  scene,  working  it  into  a fine 
modulated  passage  in  three  open  sections  of  three  couplets 
each.  The  references  are  managed  unobtrusively,  and  the 
larger  mythology  of  the  immortality  of  the  Dunces  is 
brought  in  at  the  end.  Cibber,  the  new  King,  addresses 
his  unpublished  books  which  he  is  about  to  burn: 
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"0  bom  in  sin,  and  forth,  in  folly  brought! 

2 Works  damn'd,  or  to  be  damn'd I (your  father's 
fault) 

Go,  purify' d by  flames  ascend  the  sky, 

4 My  better  and  more  Christian  progeny! 

Unstain'd,  untouch'd,  and  yet  in  maiden  sheets} 

6 While  all  your  smutty  sisters  walk  the  streets. 

Ye  shall  not  beg,  like  gratis-given  Bland, 

8 Sent  with  a pass,  and  vagrant  thro'  the  land} 

Hot  sail,  with  Ward,  to  Ape-and-monkey  climes, 

10  Where  vile  Mundungus  trucks  for  viler  rhymes} 

Hot  sulphur-tipt , emblaze  an  Ale-house  fire} 

12  Hot  wrap  up  Oranges,  to  pelt  your  sirel 
01  pass  more  innocent,  in  infant  state, 

14  To  the  mild  Limbo  of  oux*  Father  Tate: 

Or  peaceably  forgot,  at  once  be  blest 
16  In  Shadwell's  bosom  with  eternal  Rest! 

Soon  to  that  mass  of  Honsense  to  return. 

Where  things  destroy'd  are  swept  to  things 
unborn. " 

(I.  225-4J) 

Pope  writes  three  long  sentences,  each  with  differently 
structured  lines.  In  the  first  (1-6),  the  satiric  pro- 
gression employs  the  nominative  of  address  (lines  1 and  4)} 
an  apposition  with  a satiric  parenthesis  (2)}  an  imperative 
with  a modifier  (3)}  participles  a"d  a prepositional  phrase 
to  describe  "Christian  progeny" (5) } and  in  line  6 a 
terrible  off-hand  thrust  with  a subordinate  clause. 

Cibber's  unpublished  works  are  compared  to  his  daughters 
who  are  not  yet  prostitutes,  and  his  published  works  to 
daughters  who  are  already  plying  their  trade. 

The  second  sentence  (7-12)  moves  on  simple  parallels} 
and  the  last  (13-18)  while  satirically  subtle,  is  reasonably 
straightforward  structurally,  and  appropriately  ends 

i 

Cibber's  address  with  a kind  of  prayer. 
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Not  a single  line  of  the  passage  contains  a balance 
similar  to  those  of  earlier  poems.  Furthermore,  the 
syntax  of  the  anaphoric  parallels  (7-12)  after  "Ye  shall" 
is  much  more  varied  and  idiomatic  than  is  characteristic 
of  Pope  in  similar  passages  in  poems  before  The  Dunciad 
of  1729. 

Another  structural  characteristic  which  appears 
more  noticeably  in  the  174-3  Dunciad  than  in  the  earlier 
version  is,  as  in  the  passage  above,  a straightforward 
order  of  the  syntax*  verbs  are  not  inverted  to  create  verb 
rhymes  except  in  the  first  and  seventeenth  lines.  Pope 
was  not  particularly  concerned  about  what  part  of  speech 
he  rhymed  with.  Of  the  eighteen  rhyme  words  above, 
fourteen  are  nouns,  "unborn"  is  an  adjective,  "to  return" 
is  an  infinitive,  "brought"  of  the  first  line  is  a 
participle,  and  "be  blest"  of  the  fifteenth  is  a verb 
phrase.  There  are  no  pure  verb  rhymes.  In  short,  Pope 
grew  increasingly  facile — and  natural — in  rhyming  whatever 
parts  of  speech  he  chose  in  whatever  frequency  he  wished; 
he  did  not  have  to  vary  the  parts  of  speech  upon  which 
the  rhymes  fall  to  the  extent  that  is  commonly  supposed. 

Pope  is  completely  at  ease  in  the  fourth  book.  Yet 
he  will  unexpectedly  and  boldly  revert  to  an  occasional 
figure  of  rhetoric  typical  of  the  Pastorals  or  Windsor- 


\ 


Forest.  Here  is  a passage  about  a particular  kind  of 
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dunce  which  progresses  through  a series  of  subordinate 
lines  to  an  unusual  climax. 

The  gath'ring  number,  as  it  moves  along, 

2 Involves  a vast  involuntary  throng, 

Who  gently  drawn,  and  struggling  less  and  less, 

4 Soil  in  her  vortex  and  her  pow'r  confess. 

Hot  those  alone  who  passive  own  her  laws, 

6 But  who,  weak  rebels,  more  advance  her  cause. 

Whate'er  of  dunce  in  College  or  in  Town 
8 Sneers  at  another,  in  toupee  or  gown; 

Whate'er  of  mungril  no  one  class  admits, 

A wit  with  dunces,  and  a dunce  with  wits. 

(IV.  81-90) 

The  verb  in  the  first  couplet  dominates  the  grammar  of  the 
whole,  and  then,  as  in  Dryden's  manner,  the  subordinate 
clauses  take  over  and  control  the  progress  of  the  lines. 
Each  line  changes  direction,  picking  up  with  "who's"  and 
"whatever' s"  other  elements  like  the  "gathr'ing  number" 
itself  "as  it  moves  along, " Significantly,  the  open 
couplets  are  closed  with  a sudden  thrust.  The  subordinate 
clauses  gather  behind  the  classically  pointed  chiasmus  and 
the  whole  passage  is  crystallized  like  lightning.  While 
the  general  structure  of  such  open  passages  is  similar  to 
those  of  the  first  version,  their  greater  quietness  and 
smoothness  results  from  Pope's  limpid  couplets  developed 
in  the  Horatian  Epistles  during  the  late  1730* s.  There 
are  no  passages  similar  to  this  one  in  the  Moral  Essays 
and  Horatian  Epistles;  but  the  characteristics  of 


naturalness,  simplicity,  and  directness  are  present. 
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Yet;  inversion  appears  in  some  of  the  passages,  a 
kind  of  twist  which  does  not  invert  objects  and  verbs  in 
a single  line,  but  which  inverts  longer  elements.  In  the 
example  below,  Pope  achieves  an  appearance  of  straight- 
forwardness in  the  inverted  first  and  second  lines  in 
accordance  with  the  satiric  purpose  of  the  lines.  This 
is  the  description  of  academic  processions  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  which  sets  up  a long  paragraph  aimed  at 
Dr.  Richard  Bentley, 

Prompt  at  the  call,  around  the  Goddess  roll 
Broad  hats,  and  hoods,  and  caps,  a sable  shoal: 
Thick  and  more  thick  the  black  blockade  extends, 

A hundred  head  of  Aristotle* s friends. 

(IV.  189-92) 

The  run-on  first  line  insists  phonetically  on  what  the 
words  assert,  that  the  subjects  "roll 11  around  the  Goddess, 
As  the  "black  blockade"  or  "sable  shoal"  of  caps  and  gowns 
swells,  the  last  line,  a rather  innocent  appositive  except 
that  Aristotle’s  friends  are  numbered  by  the  head,  throws 
the  whole  into  a keen  focus:  the  professors  who  are 
Aristotle's  friends  are  a school  of  sable  fish,  rolling 
around  their  goddess,  Dulness. 

Perhaps  the  best  example  of  how  Pope  improved  the 
later  version  of  the  poem  is  seen  in  a comparison  of  the 
endings  of  Book  III  of  1729  and  Book  IV  of  1?43.  First, 
the  conclusion  of  the  earlier  version: 
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"Signs  following  signs  lead  on  the  Mighty  Year; 

2 Seel  the  dull  stars  roll  round  and  re-appear. 

She  comes  I the  Cloud-compelling  Pow'r  behold! 

4 With  Night  Primaeval,  and  with  Chaos  old. 

Lol  the  great  Anarch's  ancient  reign  restor’d, 

6 Light  dies  before  her  uncreating  wordi 
As  one  by  one,  at  dread  Medea’s  strain, 

8 The  sick'ning  Stars  fade  off  th'  aethereal  plain; 

As  Argus*  eyes,  by  Hermes'  wand  opprest, 

10  Clos'd  one  by  one  to  everlasting  rest; 

Thus  at  her  felt  approach,  and  secret  might, 

12  Art  after  Art  goes  out,  and  all  is  Night. 

See  sculking  Truth  in  her  old  cavern  lye, 

14-  Secur’d  by  mountains  of  heap'd  casuistry: 

Philosophy  that  touch’d  the  Heavens  before, 

16  Shrinks  to  her  hidden  cause,  and  is  no  more: 

See  Physic  beg  the  Stagyrite's  defence! 

18  See  Metaphysic  call  for  aid  on  Sence! 

See  Mystery  to  Mathematicks  fly! 

20  In  vainl  they  gaze,  turn  giddy,  rave,  and  die. 

Thy  hand  great  Dulnessl  lets  the  curtain  fall, 

22  And  universal  Darkness  covers  all." 

"Enough!  enough!"  the  raptur'd  Monarch  cries; 

And  thro'  the  Ivory  Gate  the  Vision  flies. 

(III.  335-58) 

Pope  must  have  thought  this  passage  so  good  that  he  could 
think  only  of  a modification  of  it  as  the  proper  conclusion 
of  the  fourth  Book  in  1743*  Whatever  one  may  think  of  the 
length  of  Book  IV— 656  lines — the  revised  ending  of  Book 
III  comes  more  naturally  as  the  end  of  Book  IV  than  as  the 
end  of  Book  III.  The  detail  leading  up  to  the  conclusion 
in  Book  III  is  somewhat  trivial  in  comparison  to  that 
leading  to  the  end  of  Book  IV.  In  the  passage  above  the 
coming  of  Dulness  is  centered  in  the  fates  of  individual 
writers  and  in  the  colleges;  in  Book  IV,  in  the  schools, 
churches,  in  the  government  and  in  the  people  as  a whole — 
in  short  in  the  whole  nation.  The  ending  of  1743  is  at 
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once  more  compressed  and  more  inclusive.  In  the  passage 
above  the  progression  of  "putting  out  the  light"  is  from 
the  arts  to  truth,  then  to  the  sciences;  in  the  second 
version  it  is  from  fancy  and  wit  to  their  results,  the 
arts.  But  the  later  version  does  not  stop  with  the  arts: 
it  sweeps  on  to  the  sciences,  and  finally  to  private  and 
public  virtue.  Certainly  the  progression  of  the  late 
version  is  a greater  and  more  comprehensive  movement  coming 
inevitably  out  of  the  themes  of  the  poem,  without  the 
distracting  and  anticlimactic  final  couplet  of  the  first 
version.  It  is  therefore  chiefly  a matter  of  climactic 
arrangement  and  expansion  that  makes  the  last  version 
superior  to  the  first. 

Here  is  the  revised  ending  of  17^3  of  Book  IV. 

In  vain,  in  vain, — the  all-composing  Hour 
2 Resistless  falls:  The  Muse  obeys  the  Pow'r. 

She  comes  1 she  comes!  the  sable  Throne  behold 
4-  Of  Night  Primaeval,  and  of  Chaos  old! 

Before  her,  Fancy's  gilded  clouds  decay, 

6 And  all  its  varying  Rain-bows  die  away. 

Wit  shoots  in  vain  its  momentary  fires, 

8 'fhe  meteor  drops,  and  in  a flash  expires. 

As  one  by  one,  at  dread  Medea's  strain, 

10  The  sick'ning  stars  fade  off  th* ethereal  plain; 

As  Argus'  eyes  by  Hermes'  wand  opprest, 

12  Clos'd  one  by  one  to  everlasting  rest; 

Thus  at  her  felt  approach  and  secret  might, 

14-  Art  after  Art  goes  out,  and  all  is  Night. 

See  skulking  Truth  to  her  old  Cavern  fled, 

16  Mountains  of  Casuistry  heap'd  o'er  her  head! 

Philosophy,  that  lean'd  on  Heav'n  before, 

18  Shrinks  to  her  second  cause,  and  is  no  more. 
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Physics  of  Metaphysic  begs  defence, 

20  And  Metaphysic  calls  for  aid  on  Sensei 
See  Hvs^ery  to  Mathematics  fly! 

22  In  vain  I 'they  gaze,  turn  giddy  rave,  and  die. 

Religion  blushing  veils  her  sacred  fires, 

24-  And  unawares  Morality  expires. 

Nor  public  Flame,  nor  private . dares  to  shine; 

26  Nor  human'  Spark  is  left,  nor 'glimpse  divine  1 
Lol  thy  dread  Smpire,  CHAOS 1 is  restored; 

28  Light  dies  before  thy  uncreating  words 

Thy  hand,  great  Anarch!  lets  the  curtain  fall; 

30  And  Universal  Darkness  buries  All. 

(IV.  627-56) 

The  effect  of  the  passage  is  a matter  of  overall  rhythm, 
diction  and  pacing,  but  such  qualities  come  out  of 
individual  couplets.  The  couplets  are  arranged  in  five 
mounting  series,  each  closing  on  a striking  lines  8,  14- , 

22,  26,  30.  The  essence  of  the  passage  lies  in  the 
directness,  conciseness  and  simplicity  of  the  couplets. 
There  are  very  few  inversions,  even  those  common  to  the 
couplet.  The  passage  is  fast  until  the  two  closing 
couplets  where  it  is  slowed  almost  to  a stop  by  its 
metrical  tension  and  force.  Pope  strains  the  iambic  norm 
to  its  limits  in  the  last  two  couplets  in  an  unusual  way. 
The  first  feet  of  27,  28  and  29  can  be  read  differently. 

One  could  give  equal  emphasis  to  the  two  syllables,  "light 
dies,"  for  instance;  but  despite  inverted  feet,  these  last 
two  couplets  are  normal  iambic.  The  meaning  of  each  mono- 
syllable, of  each  word,  however,  requires  more  emphasis 
than  it  "iambically"  deserves.  Throughout  the  passage, 
moreover,  especially  in  the  closing  two  couplets,  the 
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lines  are  spares  each  forms  a very  simple  and  direct  gram- 
matical unit;  and  the  more  complicated  syntax  of  much  of 
the  poem  is  missing.  The  structural  simplicity  of  the 
couplets  carries  appropriately  the  simple  and  eloquent 
conclusion  of  the  poem.  To  describe  the  many  final  things 
that  happen,  Pope  writes  one  simple,  declarative  statement 
after  the  other  (except  in  lines  9-12),  each  acquiring  a 
more  weighty  significance  until  the  climax  comes  in  the 

f.  ;t 

last  two  simple,  majestic  couplets. 

The  febrile,  senseless  actions  of  the  Dunces  have 
come  to  a halt;  this  is  the  end,  and  there  is  no  need  for 
creating  in  the  verse  a sense  of  further  continuity.  The 
spectacle  is  so  overwhelming  that  Pope's  wit  and  irony  are 
put  away.  They  are  out  of  place  now,  and  even  he  is 
overpowered  by  the  grotesque  majesty  that  leads  to  night 
and  unreason.  He  therefore  can  only  describe  objectively 
what  happens  when  darkness  buries  the  light  of  reason.  So 
the  endings  of  both  versions  employ  simpler,  more  straight- 
forward couplets  than  are  characteristic  of  the  rest  of 
either  poem. 

Except  for  certain  refinements  such  as  a slightly 
greater  smoothness  and  economy  in  open  passages  and  in 
creating  more  varied  structures  without  balances,  the 
couplets  of  174-3  might  as  well  have  been  written  in  1729. 
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When  one  considers  what  Pope  wrote  "between  the  two  main 
versions  of  the  Dune i ad — The  Essay  on  Man,  all  the  Horatlan 
Epistles  and  the  Moral  Essays — the  similarity  of  the 
couplet  structures  of  two  versions  is  surprising.  When 
occasion  demanded,  he  could  pick  up  the  couplet  style  of 
1729  without  a break,  leap  back  over  his  styles  of  fourteen 
years  and  write  in  the  former  style,  a unique  style  for 
Pope  in  any  case. 


CHAPTER  IX 


AH  ESSAY  OH  MAH 

(1733-3*0 

I 

When  one  moves  from  the  Dune lad  to  the  Essay  on  Man, 
generally  regarded  as  Pope's  next  major  work,  the  contrast 
of  couplet  design  is  striking.  Instead  of  the  rugged  kind 
of  norm  we  found  in  the  Dunciad.  we  find  in  the  Essay  on 
Man  a virtuoso  use  of  parallelism  and  antithesis.  The 
heavier,  imbalanced  couplets  of  the  Dunciad  were  appropriate 
to  Pope's  dark  and  pessimistic  vision  of  ignorance  come  to 
rule  the  land  while  another  kind  was  required  to  treat  the 
paradoxes  of  man's  ignorance,  pride,  and  selfishness  as  he 
allows  himself  to  rest  in  these  imperfections  or  grows 
beyond  them  to  understand  his  middle  state  in  the  scheme 
of  life.  But  in  the  final  analysis  Pope  could  be  optimistic 
because  he  assumed  that  God's  ways  could  be  vindicated, 
and  if  they  could,  then  the  rule  of  unreason  and  night 
envisioned  at  the  close  of  the  Dunciad.  was,  after  all,  not 
eternal • 

There  is  no  scepticism  in  the  Dunciad.  Pope  had  no 
doubts  about  Dunces  and  what  their  multiplication  meant  for 
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literary  as  well  as  other  values  he  stood  for.  For  this 
reason,  the  Dune i ad  is  more  personal  to  Pope.  About  man’s 
relationship  to  deity  Pope  had  no  doubts;  but  about  man's 
relationships  to  himself,  to  his  society,  and  to  his 
desires  as  he  attempts  to  track  down  happiness,  he  is 
sceptical,  particularly  of  those  motives  and  reasons  of 
which  man  himself  is  a prey  and  which  his  imperfections 
create  as  he  tries  to  think  beyond  himself. 

Pope’s  irony  begins  with  man’s  blind  dissatisfaction 
with  his  place  in  the  Great  Chain  of  Being;  and  much  of  the 
whole  poem  is  an  examination  and  comment  upon  man's  place 
in  the  Great  Chain  and  upon  his  contradictory  behavior 
as  he  tries  to  escape  the  consequences  of  his  limitations 
by  selfishness,  stupidity  and  pride.  Of  Pope’s  irony 
toward  man's  relationship  to  himself,  to  society,  and  to 
happiness,  a recent  writer  has  this  to  sayt 

Beginning  with  Epistle  Two  passages  of  simply-serious 
wonder  become  less  common  as  Pope  reveals  more  arid 
more  that  his  true  subject — the  one  that  he  brings  to 
poetic  life — is  the  ironist's  delight  in  the  conse- 
quences of  his  metaphysics.  The  great  scheme  is  there, 
but  more  often  as  a-,  point  of  departure  for  irony 
instead  of  rapture. 

A qualification  of  this  interpretation  is  necessary:  one 
should  not  overlook  the  fact  that  the  ironies  and  contra- 
dictions which  are  the  consequences  of  Pope's  metaphysics 

^Reuben  Arthur  Brower,  Alexander  Pone.  The  Poetrv 
2 f Illusion  (Oxford:  Clarendon~P?ess,  195^  p7T23T 
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can  fire  Pope  the  Ironist  to  rapture  also.  They  are 
raptures  of  irony.  The  irony  is  often  sensitive,  and  if 
man  is  worth  the  expense  of  all  these  ironies,  then  he  is 
glorious;  and  some  of  the  irony  tends  to  he  cancelled  out. 
Irony  is  present,  much  more  in  the  last  three  epistles 
than  in  the  first,  hut  it  is  easy  to  credit  Pope  with  too 
much;  for  the  conclusions  of  Epistles  Three  and  Four 
resolve  the  paradoxes.  In  the  main,  the  couplet  designs 
reflect  hy  antithesis  Pope's  ironical  treatment  of  themes, 
and  hy  parallelism  his  rhapsodic  treatment. 

Epistle  One,  "Of  the  Nature  and  State  of  Man,  with 
Respect  to  the  UNIVERSE,"  is  informed  throughout  hy  the 
idea  of  man's  position  in  the  Great  Chain  of  Being,  some- 
where above  the  middle.  But  the  reasons  for  the  great, 
unbridgeable  chasm  between  man  and  what  is  next  highest 
are  the  crux  of  the  problem  and  Pope  responds  with  some 
degree  of  ironic  antithesis;  for  in  Pope's  view,  man 
attempts  to  bridge  the  abyss  with  "unreasoning  pride." 

The  basic  idea,  however,  is  that  man's  place  is  right  and 
that  he  should  feel  glory  rather  than  despair.  It  is  this 
theme  which  fires  Pope  to  frequent  raptures.  Even  the 
opening,  which  exhibits  a surface  antithesis,  announces  a 
scheme  of  investigation  implying  complexity  and  plenitude, 
two  attributes  of  the  Great  Chain  of  Being. 
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AWAKE,  my  St.  JOHN!  leave  all  meaner  things 
2 To  low  ambition,  and  the  pride  of  Kings. 

Let  us  (since  Life  can  little  more  supply 
4-  Than  just  to  look  about  us  and  to  die; 

Expatiate  free  o'er  all  this  scene  of  Man; 

6 A mighty  maze!  but  not  without  a plan; 

A Wild,  where  weeds  and  flow'rs  promiscuous  shoot, 

8 Or  Garden,  tempting  with  forbidden  fruit. 

Together  let  us  beat  this  ample  field, 

10  Try  what  the  open,  what  the  covert  yield; 

The  latent  tracts,  the  giddy  heights  explore 
12  Of  all  who  blindly  creep,  or  sightless  soar; 

Eye  Nature's  walks,  shoot  Folly  as  it  flies, 

14  And  catch  the  Manners  living  as  they  rise; 

Laugh  where  we  must,  be  candid  where  we  can; 

But  vindicate  the  ways  of  God  to  Man. 2 

(I.  1-16) 

While  these  lines  may  seem  a little  too  gentlemanly 
because  of  the  exploring  and  hunting  metaphors,  they  catch 
at  least  something  of  the  size  and  amplitude  of  the  subject 
and  of  Pope's  attitudes  toward  it.  In  the  fifth  line  the 
subject  is  named,  "scene  of  man";  then  it  becomes  a "maze," 
a "wild,"  and  a "garden."  Next,  in  the  second  half  of  the 
passage,  Pope  sketches  the  action  to  be  taken  about  this 
"scene,"  sketches  his  method  of  investigation.  The  main 
structural  features  brought  into  play  here  are  balanced 
lines  and  half-lines  which  pair  the  subjects  of  investi- 
gation in  oppositions:  "try — open,  covert,"  "explore — 
latent  tracts,  giddy  heights."  The  antithesis  is  more 
apparent  than  real,  however,  for  the  "latent  tracts"  and 


p 
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"giddy  heights"  are  at  the  same  time  two  parts  of  a piece 
of  land  as  well  as  two  parts,  two  links,  two  aspects  of  the 
Great  Chain  of  Being.  Most  of  the  balances  employ  discrete 
elements  rather  than  opposing  ones:  after  all,  those  who 
"blindly  creep"  or  "sightless  soar"  are  living  creatures 
who  are  allies  in  some  way  or  who  are  links  in  the  great 
chain.  The  balances  are  finally  neither  antithetical  nor 
parallel:  while  the  syntax  employs  oppositions,  the  nature 
of  the  controlling  idea  pulls  the  antithetical  syntax 
toward  agreement  and  parallelism.  In  contrast,  one  should 
remember  the  sharp  oppositions  of  the  opening  of  the  3s say 
on  Criticism. 

Six  lines  farther  on  the  pace  is  stepped  up,  for 
Pope  begins  to  warm  to  his  idea: 

He,  who  thro'  vast  immensity  can  pierce, 

2 See  worlds  on  worlds  compose  one  universe. 

Observe  how  system  into  system  runs, 

4 What  other  planets  circle  other  suns, 

What  vary’d  being  peoples  ev'ry  star, 

6 May  tell  why  Heav’n  has  made  us  as  we  are. 

But  of  this  frame  the  bearings,  and  the  ties 
8 The  strong  connections,  nice  dependencies, 
Gradations  just,  has  thy  pervading  soul 
Look’d  thro*?  or  can  a part  contain  the  whole? 

(I.  23-J2) 

The  duple  principle  of  the  parallels  in  the  first  half  of 
the  passage  vividly  underpins  the  meaning.  After  the 
auxiliary  verb  "can"  in  the  first  line,  the  verbs  of  the 
subject  "He-who"  follow:  "pierce,"  "see,"  "observe."  In 
lines  2 and  3»  the  nouns  which  follow  the  verhs  "see"  and 
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"observe,”  are  "worlds"  and  "systems"  which  take  the  verbs 
"runs"  and  "circle."  These  verbs  take  a prepositional 
phrase,  "into  systems",  and  an  object,  "suns."  The  fourth 
and  fifth  lines  are  used  as  noun  clauses  that  are  objects 
of  "observe,"  and  their  subjects  "planets"  and  "being" 
take  the  verbs  "circle"  and  "people"  which  in  turn  take  the 
objects  "suns"  and  "stars." 

The  couplet  structure  in  these  parallels  suggests 
vividly  the  idea;  and  the  doubling  functions  of  nouns, 
verbs,  and  objects  try  to  reflect  the  interlocking,  related 
curves  of  the  movements  of  suns  and  stars  as  they  wheel  on 
their  courses.  The  rhymes  are  unusually  felicitous  and 
suggest  a paradigm  of  the  meaning  of  the  parallels: 
"pierce-uni verse,"  "runs-suns,"  "star-are."  The  simpler 
and  less  suggestive  parallels  of  the  last  two  couplets 
come  to  an  end  with  an  ironic  question.  This  passage 
illustrates  the  dominant  parallel  design  of  Epistle  One, 
and  of  sections  of  the  other  Epistles  when  their  themes 
are  similar  to  this  one. 

After  arguing  that  man  is  not  imperfect  as  such, 

# 

but  suited  to  his  position  in  the  general  order,  Pope 

concludes  that  man  is  conformable  to  purposes  and  relations 

* 

unknown  to  himself. 
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So  Man,  who  here  seems  principal  alone, 

Perhaps  acts  second  to  some  sphere  unknown, 
Touches  some  wheel,  or  verges  to  some  goal; 

"Tis  but  a part  we  see,  and  not  a whole. 

(I.  57-60) 

Here  again  are  the  same  type  of  parallels  but  without  the 
doubling  functions  of  those  in  the  preceding  passage. 

This  structure  is  a favorite  of  Pope  everywhere  for  the 
purpose  of  suggesting  motion,  rapidity,  or  a reaching-out 
effect}  and  here,  of  course,  the  purpose  is  to  reflect  a 
striving,  reaching-out,  and  yearning  quality.  The  rhymes 
again  play  a vitally  suggestive  role,  " Alone-unknown”  are 
emotionally  "loaded”  terms,  and  suggest  a kind  of  loneli- 
ness beyond  what  the  words  denote.  "Unknown"  reinforces 
the  undertone  of  loneliness.  The  "goal -whole"  rhyme  sets 
up  a cross-reference  of  meanings  which  create  a submerged 
counter-reading  of  the  passage:  if  we  could  know  the 
"whole,"  we  could  see  the  "goal."  The  quality  of  the 
rhymes  ending  in  liquids  and  nasals  carries  the  sounds  of 
the  rhymes  echoing  beyond  the  ends  of  the  lines  in  the 
same  way  that  man  yearns  beyond  himself  to  "some  sphere 
unknown. " 

An  effective  use  of  parallel  objects  gives  the 
following  passage  its  power: 

Oh  blindness  to  the  future  I kindly  giv'n, 

2 That  each  may  fill  the  circle  mark’d  by  Heav’n; 

Who  sees  with  equal  eye,  as  God  of  all, 

4-  A hero  perish,  or  a sparrow  fall. 

Atoms  or  systems  into  ruin  hurl’d. 

And  now  a bubble  burst,  and  now  a world. 

(I.  85-90) 


When  "who”  takes  over  Heaven* s functions,  it  throws  all 
the  following  objects  and  their  verbs  into  parallelism. 

The  force  and  cogency  of  the  parallels  is  supported  by  a 
designed  emphasis.  Of  the  last  three  lines  the  first  two 
have  four  rhetorical  accents,  but  the  last  line  has  five; 
and  in  contrast  to  the  preceding  unbalanced  four-accent 
line,  the  balance  of  the  last  is  sharply  emphasized.  Very 
different  things  are  Juxtaposed  in  the  parallels,  but  they 
are  all  parts  of  the  great,  unified  scheme  of  nature. 

The  emphasis  on  the  force  and  majesty  of  the  Great 
Chain  continues  through  Epistle  One,  and  Pope  is  so  moved 
by  contemplating  its  operation  that  he  seldom  undercuts 
his  glowing  parallels  with  irony.  His  attitude  is  that 
of  wonder ; he  feels  a part  of  the  scheme,'  almost  in 
Wordsworth’s  spirit  but  for  different  reasons,  and  it  is 
a different  kind  of  scheme  or  chain. 


All  are  but  parts  of  one  stupendous  whole, 

2 Whose  body  Nature  is,  and  God  the  soul; 

That,  chang'd  thro'  all,  and  yet  in  all  the  same, 
4 Great  in  the  earth,  as  in  th’aethereal  frame, 
Warms  in  the  sun,  refreshes  in  the  breeze, 

6 Glows  in  the  stars,  and  blossoms  in  the  trees, 
Lives  thro'  all  life,  extends  thro'  all  extent, 

8 Spreads  undivided,  operates  unspent, 

Breathes  in  our  soul,  informs  our  mortal  part, 

10  As  full,  as  perfect,  in  a hair  as  heart; 

As  full,  as  perfect,  in  vile  Man  that  mourns, 

12  As  the  rapt  Seraph  that  adores  and  burns; 

To  him  no  high,  no  low,  no  great,  no  small; 

He  fills,  he  bounds,  connects,  and  equals  all. 

(I.  267-80) 
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Seldom  in  the  Essay  on  Man  are  theme  and  couplet  structure 
so  perfectly  unified  as  here.  The  rapid  predicate  parallels 
from  line  5 through  9 express  the  concept  of  plenitude  and 
ceaseless,  varied  activity  and  fecundity.  And  as  these 
parallels  mirror  the  activity  and  plenitude  of  God's  power, 
so  does  the  sweep  of  the  comparative  parallels  beginning 
with  "as"  in  line  10.  They  complement  through  comparison 
the  more  basic  and  creative  functions  of  the  predicate 
parallels  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  passage.  With  "no," 
the  last  couplet  cancels  in  the  first  line  the  possi- 
bilities of  antithesis,  and  the  series  of  verbs  in  the  last 
line  summarize  abstractly  the  more  concrete  parallels  of 
the  first  part  of  the  passage. 

On  this  note  of  unity,  and  of  relation  within 
consonant  relation.  Pope's  treatment  of  the  Great  Chain 
of  Being  ends  in  Epistle  One.  He  hardly  treats  it  at  all 
in  Epistle  Two.  It  is  there,  however,  in  the  background, 
but  submerged  beneath  the  antithesis  which  plays  over 
men's  follies  as  they  engage  willy-nilly  in  extracting 
themselves  from  the  whirlpools  of  rationalization  and 
contradiction  into  which  they  have  permitted  themselves 
to  be  lured  by  the  siren  songs  of  their  vanities  and  of 
their  "ruling  passions."  In  Epistle  Three  the  Great  Chain 
of  Being  emerges  on  another  level,  that  of  society,  in 
which  man  should  be  bound  by  the  Chain  of  Love;  and  in 
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which  he  must  be  linked  (whether  he  likes  it  or  not)  in  the 
chain  of  hierarchies  that  any  social  order  necessarily 
imposes.  As  Pope  sees  it,  the  Chain  of  Love  is  a counter- 
part of  the  Chain  of  Being;  it  works  in  Nature  but  is  a 
reflection  of  what  goes  on  in  society  as  generation  after 
generation  commits  its  follies  and  passes  away,  to  be 
replaced  by  another.  Men  can  rise  above  mere  selfish 
drives  and  take  their  place  in  the  social  chain  of  love. 

In  general  here  is  the  whole  of  nature  at  work  as  it  obeys 
the  chain  of  Love* 

Look  round  our  World;  behold  the  chain  of  Love 
2 Combining  all  below  and  all  above. 

See  plastic  Nature  working  to  this  end, 

4 The  single  atoms  each  to  other  tend, 

Attract,  attracted  to,  the  next  in  place 
6 Form’d  and  impell'd  its  neighbor  to  embrace. 

See  Matter  next,  with  various  life  endu'd, 

8 Press  to  one  centre  still,  the  gen'ral  Good. 

See  dying  vegetables  life  sustain, 

10  See  life  dissolving  vegetate  again: 

All  forms  that  perish  other  forms  supply, 

12  (By  turns  we  catch  the  vital  breath,  and  die) 

Like  bubbles  on  the  sea  of  matter  born, 

They  rise,  they  break,  and  to  that  sea  return. 

(III.  7-20) 

It  is  something  of  a paradox  that  dying  life  sustains 
growing  life,  but  Pope  resolves  the  apparent  opposition  in 
couplets  that  are  not  antithetical,  in  a circular  manner  by 
a meaning  and  a syntax  informed  by  "replacement.”  For 
example,  the  structures  of  lines  9-14-  illustrate  the 
circular  idea  of  the  passage.  There  is  an  antithesis 
between  "dying"  and  "sustain"  and  between  "perish"  and 
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"supply,"  but  the  controlling  syntax  of  each  line  forces 
the  antithesis  into  agreement  because  one  form  of  life 
passes  into  another  form,  and  the  syntax  does  not  pose 
antithetical  lines  or  half-lines  which  move  syntactically 
in  opposite  directions. 

Another  variation  of  the  parallelism  which  under- 
scores the  workings  of  the  Great  Chain  of  Being  comes  out 
in  one  of  Pope's  series  of  rhetorical  questions,  of  which 
there  are  several. 

Who  taught  the  nations  of  the  field  and  wood 
2 To  shun  their  poison,  and  to  chuse  their  food? 

Presient,  the  tides  or  tempests  to  withstand, 

4 Build  on  the  wave,  or  arch  beneath  the  sand? 

Who  made  the  spider  parallels  design, 

6 Sure  as  De-moivre,  without  rule  or  line? 

Who  bid  the  stork,  Columbus-like,  explore 
8 Heav'ns  not  his  own,  and  worlds  unknown  before? 

Who  calls  the  council,  states  the  certain  day, 

Who  form  the  phalanx,  and  who  points  the  way? 

(III.  99-108) 

This  long  question,  this  submerged  apostrophe  to  instinct 
and  its  creator  moves  in  parallel  questions  which  shift 
their  form  from  long  questions  to  short,  staccato  ones  at 
the  end  of  the  passage.  The  run-on  first  and  seventh 
lines  vary  the  rigid  end-stopping,  and  the  seventh  adds  a 
degree  of  swiftness  and  amplitude  expressive  of  the  idea. 
But  the  rigid  parallels  shorten  and  speed  up  in  the  last 
couplet  until  the  reader  is  properly  overwhelmed:  "who" 
indeed,  but  God. 
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Late  in  the  fourth  Epistle  when  Pope  shifts  from 
the  dominant  irony  and  antithesis  of  that  epistle  to 
explore  still  another  aspect  of  the  Great  Chain,  he  describes 
what  effect  the  knowledge  of  the  system  has  upon  one  who  is 
appreciative  of  its  inter-relationships. 

See!  the  sole  bliss  Heavfn  could  on  all  bestow; 

Which  who  but  feels  can  taste,  but  thinks  can  know: 

Yet  poor  with  fortune,  and  with  learning  blind, 

The  bad  must  miss;  the  good,  untaught,  will  find; 

Slave  to  no  sect,  who  takes  no  private  road. 

But  looks  thro’  Nature,  up  to  Nature’s  God; 

Pursues  that  Chain  which  links  th’ immense  design, 

Joins  heav’n  and  earth,  and  mortal  and  divine; 

Sees,  that  no  being  any  bliss  can  know, 

But  touches  some  above,  and  some  below; 

Learns,  from  this  union  of  the  rising  Whole, 

The  first,  last  purpose  of  the  human  soul; 

And  knows  where  Faith,  Law,  Morals,  all  began, 

All  end,  in  LOVE  of  GOD,  and  LOVE  of  MAN. 

(IV.  327-4-0) 

Here  are  the  open  parallels  we  have  seen  all  along;  and 
this  passage  resembles  those  in  which  the  verb  functions 
are  most  emphatic.  Again  they  pinpoint  the  processes  in 
the  mind  of  him  who  understands:  "looks,”  "pursues,” 

"sees,"  "learns,"  and  finally,  "knows/1  the  steps  of  per- 
ception which  lead  from  one  into  the  other  and  end  in  a 
balance  which  represents  two  prime  aspects  of  the  Great 
Chain  of  Being. 

The  parallelism  of  the  foregoing  passages  is  stricter 
than  that  of  other  passages  and  frequently  employs  anaphora. 
It  tends  to  take  several  different  designs.  The  governing 
words  in  the  grammar  of  the  parallels  fall  upon  different 
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parts  of  speech  in  each  passage,  hut  more  often  upon  the 
verbs,  which  express  the  varied  but  unified  activity 
within  the  Great  Chain  of  Being.  But  whatever  design  each 
passage  employs  serves  the  thematic  function  of  expressing 
the  amplitude,  the  variety,  the  fecundity  and  unity  of  the 
Great  Chain  of  Being  as  it  controls  and  links  different 
activities  and  different  kinds  of  life  to  other  kinds.  As 
the  Chain  ’’draws  all  to  agree,”  so  Pope  wheels  his  parallels 
to  pull  in  the  disparate  elements  of  his  known  world  and 
point  them  in  one  direction:  all  antithetical  and  all 
disparate  things  fit  the  metaphysical  scheme.  Ultimately, 
antithesis  and  paradox  are  only  apparent. 

II 

When  we  turn  from  the  rhapsodist  to  the  Ironist,  we 
find  that  Pope’s  antithesis,  like  his  parallelism,  is  not 
a simple  mode.  Antithesis  becomes  in  the  long  run 
something  more  than  the  balancing  of  opposites.  More 
noticeably  in  Epistles  Two  and  Pour,  Pope,  the  ironist, 
can  make  irony  and  paradox  express  their  opposites.  A 
great  deal  of  the  poem,  however,  falls  into  patterns  of 
straight  antithesis.  Epistles  Two  and  Pour  are  rather 
heavily  weighted  with  closed  couplets  like  these: 
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Two  Principles  in  human  nature  reign; 

Self-love,  to  urge,  and  Season,  to  restrain; 

(II.  53-4) 

Pleasure,  or  wrong  or  rightly  understood, 

Our  greatest  evil,  or  our  greatest  good. 

(II.  91-2) 

If  Calvin  feel  Heav'n's  blessing,  or  its  rod, 

This  cries  there  is,  and  that,  there  is  no  God. 

(IV.  139-40) 

When  used  frequently  as  they  are  in  Epistles  Two  and  Pour, 
such  sharply  balanced  couplets  begin  to  tire.  The 
antitheses  seems  too  exclusive,  too  flatly  composed  of 
opposites.  Pope  does  better  when  he  has  some  large  con- 
ception in  view,  as  in  this  one: 

When  the  proud  steed  shall  know  why  Man  restrains 
His  fiery  course,  or  drives  him  o'er  the  plains; 

When  the  dull  Ox,  why  now  he  breaks  the  clod. 

Is  now  a victim,  and  now  AEgypt's  God: 

Then  shall  Man's  pride  and  dulness  comprehend 
His  actions',  passions',  being's,  use  and,  end; 

Why  doing,  suff'ring,  check'd,  impell'd;  and  why 
This  hour  a slave,  the  next  a deity. 

(I.  61-8) 

When  dumb  brutes  understand  their  place  in  the  scheme  of 
things,  then  man  will  understand  his  place.  But  this  will 
never  be.  Man  must  continue  to  have  humility.  As  a result 
of  this  underlying  conception  the  passage  attains  a drive 
and  focus  that  is  sometimes  lost  when  Pope  is  too  anti- 
thetically argumentative  or  expository.  In  the  passage 
above,  he  seems  to  take  fire  from  the  idea  and  make  the 
whole  sinuous  with  the  run-on's  and  with  a greater  rush 
from  one  line  to  another  as  he  drives  into  the  antithesis 
of  the  last  couplet. 
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In  the  next  passage  the  antithesis  seems  excessive, 
a little  monotonous.  The  hemistichs  smack  each  other  as 
sharply  as  billiard  balls  and  each  excludes  the  other 
without  creating  anything  new.  This  is  Pope  on  the  Learned 
and  their  prescriptions  for  happiness: 

Ask  of  the  Learn' d the  way,  the  Learn* d are  blind. 
This  bids  to  serve,  and  that  to  shun  mankind; 

Some  place  the  bliss  in  action,  some  in  ease, 

Those  call  it  Pleasure,  and  Contentment  these; 

Some  sunk  to  Beasts,  find  pleasure  end  in  pain; 

Some  swell* d to  Gods,  confess  ev'n  Virtue  vain; 

Or  indolent,  to  each  extreme  they  fall, 

To  trust  in  ev'ry  thing,  or  doubt  of  all. 

(IV.  1926) 

But  this  is  not  the  only  kind  of  antithesis  Pope 
uses.  He  can  pull  paradoxes  together  or  create  in  the 
antithetical  passages  something  more  than  mere  opposition. 
He  becomes  a "rhapsodic  ironist"  rather  than  a merely 
clever  one.  Many  individual  couplets  illustrate  this 
different  kind  of  antithesis: 

One  prospect  lost,  another  still  we  gain; 

And  not  a vanity  is  giv'n  in  vain; 

(II.  289-90) 

There  is  a sense  of  progress  here,  and  the  rhythm  of  loss 
and  replacement  which  gives  power  to  so  many  of  the 

couplets  on  the  Great  Chain  of  Being.  In  the  second  line, 

• * * 

as  is  typical  of  quite  a few,  the  turn  upon  "vanity"  with 
"vain"  makes  finally  a positive  quality  out  of  a negative 


one. 
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One  more  example  will  show  what  Pope  can  do  with  a 
paradox  whose  meaning  as  well  as  structure  recoils  upon 
itself. 


The  Fury-passions  from  that  "blood  began, 

And  turn'd  on  Kan  a fiercer  savage,  Han. 

(III.  167-68) 

In  a great  open  passage  of  paradoxes,  Pope  employs 
a form  of  antithesis  as  eloquent  as  his  great  open  passages 
of  parallels: 


Know  then  thyself,  presume  not  God  to  scan; 

2 The  proper  study  of  Mankind  is  Man. 

Plac'd  on  this  isthmus  of  a middle  state, 

4-  A being  darkly  wise,  and  rudely  great: 

With  too  much  knowledge  for  the  Sceptic  side, 

6 With  too  much  weakness  for  the  Stoic's  pride, 

He  hangs  between;  in  doubt  to  act,  or  rest, 

8 In  doubt  to  deem  himself  a God,  or  Beast; 

In  doubt  his  Mind  or  Body  to  prefer, 

10  Bora  but  to  die,  and  reas'ning  but  to  err; 

Alike  in  ignorance,  his  reason  such, 

12  Whether  he  thinks  too  little,  or  too  much: 

Chaos  of  Thought  and  Passion,  all  confus'd; 

14-  Still  by  himself  abus'd,  or  disabus'd; 

Created  half  to  rise,  and  half  to  fall; 

16  Great  lord  of  all  things,  yet  a prey  to  all; 

Sole  judge  of  Truth,  in  endless  Error  hurl'd: 

The  glory,  jest,  and  riddle  of  the  world  1 

(II.  1-18) 

The  grammatical  boldness  of  this  passage  is  surprising. 

> 

The  topic  is  given  in  the  first  closed  couplet,  and  then 
the  following  sixteen  lines  are  sketched  in.  The  grammar 
of  the  passage  is  controlled  by  the  assertion,  "He  hangs 
between."  The  lines  use  appositives  (4-,  13,  16,  17,  18), 
participial-adjectives  (3,  10,  14- , 15),  series  of  prepo- 
sitional phrases  used  as  modifiers  (5,  6,  8,  and  9). 
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But  the  reader  does  not  phrase  to  himself  grammatical 
functions  such  as  these;  he  feels  line  after  line  add 
stroke  after  stroke  of  modification  and  description,  each 
with  great  differences  of  meaning,  until  the  final  couplet 
summarizes  in  a paradox  the  antitheses  of  the  preceding 
lines.  The  passage  is  unified  by  "manH  of  line  2 (repeated 
in  "He"  of  line  7)*  the  center  from  which  the  antitheses 
radiate,  or  the  center  of  gravity  which  draws  them  inward 
to  himself.  At  any  rate,  the  effect  of  the  passage  goes 
further  than  ironic  antithesis.  If  man  can  embrace  so 
many  magnificent  contraries,  he  is  great  indeed. 

A syntactic  contrast  to  the  fiery  antithesis  above 
occurs  when  Pope  fuses  self-love  and  social  love  in  a 
simile  that  recalls  Donne's  famous  one  of  the  "two  stiff, 
twin  compasses." 

Man,  like  the  gen'rous  vine,  supported  lives} 

2 The  strength  he  gains  is  from  th' embrace  he  gives. 

On  their  own  Axis  as  the  Planets  run, 

4-  Yet  make  at  once  their  circle  round  the  Sun: 

So  two  consistent  motions  act  the  Soul; 

And  one  regards  Itself,  and  one  the  Whole. 

(III.  311-16) 

The  antithesis  in  the  second  line  arises  from  a grammatical 
equation  which  cancels  separate  predication  for  each  part 
of  the  idea: the  first  unit,  "the  strength  he  gains," 
incorporates  and  equals  "embrace  he  gives,"  rather  than  goes 
in  an  opposite  direction  in  opposed  syntax.  In  the 
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planetary  simile  of  the  second  couplet,  the  connective 
"yet"  Joins  the  compound  verbs  "run"  and  "make"  in  a unity 
rather  than  splitting  them  apart  into  opposition.  Except 
in  the  last  line,  the  subtly  unifying  syntax  emphasizes 
the  cohesive  elements  of  the  paradox  rather  than  its 
antithetical  pull. 

A further  variation  and  refinement  of  antithesis, 
which  employs  still  another  pattern,  structures  the 
invocation  of  Happiness  at  the  opening  of  Epistle  Four: 


OHi  HAPPINESS 1 our  being's  end  and  aim! 

Good,  Pleasure,  Ease,  Content!  whate'er  thy  name: 
That  something  still  which  prompts  th' eternal  sigh. 
For  which  we  bear  to  live,  or  dare  to  die. 

Which  stdll  so  near  us,  yet  beyond  us  lies, 

0 fcr-look'd,  seen  double,  by  the  fool,  and  wise. 
Plant  of  celestial  seed!  if  dropt  below. 

Say,  in  what  mortal  soil  thou  deign* st  to  grow? 
ijair  op'ning  to  some  Court's  propitious  shine. 

Or  deep  with  di'monds  in  the  flaming  mine? 

Twin'd  with  the  wreaths  Parnassian  lawrels  yield. 

Or  reap'd  in  iron  harvests  of  the  field? 

(IV.  1-12) 

The  design  of  the  couplets  and  the  rhythm  of  the  whole  are 
at  the  same  time  subtly  unified  and  modulated.  The  lines 


8 

10 


of  the  first  eight  lines  of  the  passage  (except  for  the 
third)  are  broken  up  by  pauses,  and  by  balances  in  the 


fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth.  Lines  7 and  8 point  the  passage 
in  a different  direction  and  the  rhythmic  and  syntactic 
structure  of  the  lines  then  changes.  The  sweeping,  unbroken 
parallels  of  the  last  four  lines  contrast  with  the  pauses 
and  the  balances  of  those  of  the  first  half  of  the 


passage. 
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The  lines  of  the  first  three  couplets  characterize 
happiness  in  an  antithetical  fashion;  it  is  a mysterious, 
shifting,  and  relative  quality.  In  the  last  four  lines 
Pope  turns  to  ask  lyrical  questions  about  the  specific 
location  of  happiness;  and  the  sweep  of  the  parallels  with 
their  rich  diction  metaphorically  characterizing  royalty, 
wealth,  literature,  and  war  become  more  intense  and  eloquent 

because  of  the  rhetorical  modulation  within  the  passage. 

» 

Meaning,  couplet  design,  and  rhythm  are  fused. 

In  several  more  passages  similar  to  the  three  above, 
Pope’s  irony  transcends  the  oppositions  in  balanced  couplets 
and  uses  a more  straightf orward  syntax  to  undercut 
antithesis  and  to  fuse  antithetical  elements  which  express 
a poetic  unification  of  all  the  separate  parts  of  the  Great 
Chain  of  Being  concept.  It  is  most  important  to  emphasize 
this  factor  of  Pope's  antithesis  in  the  Essay  on  Man: 

Because  of  his  pervasive  use  of  antithesis,  it  is  a 
temptation  to  see  too  much  antithesis  of  the  kind  W.  K. 
Wimsatt  has  written  about,  particularly  in  a poem  in  which 
other  qualities  abound.  Because  of  the  presence  of  balance 
and  rhyme,  couplets  will  seem  often  to  bring  antithetical 
elements  into  play  when  these  elements  are  only  disparate 
and  different,  not  opposite  or  antithetical. 
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III 

Hie  two  dominant  couplet  designs  of  the  Essay  on  Man, 
open  parallels  which  imply  the  power  and  fecundity  operating 
in  the  Great  Chain  of  Being,  and  antithesis  of  two  kinds — 
sharp  opposition  of  lines  and  half-lines,  and  the  subtler 
kind  which  fuses  opposite  and  disparate  things  into  the 
kind  of  unity  envisioned  by  the  transcendent  theme  of  the 
poem — reflect,  and  are  in  turn  reflected  by  the  formal 
structure  of  the  four  Epistles. 

The  themes  of  the  poem  employ  these  two  major 
designs  in  a systematic  but  not  a rigid  fashion.  There  is 
a formal  unity  in  the  way  each  Epistle  fuses  with  the  next 
and  in  the  way  the  couplet  structures  obey  and  mirror  the 
fusion  and  the  related  steps  of  the  progression  of  the 
whole.  Epistle  One  expresses  Pope’s  contemplation  of  the 
Great  Chain,  mostly  as  he  sees  its  structure  metaphysically 
in  the  objective  world  of  nature  and  animals  as  they  are 
related  to  one  another  and  to  the  whole.  He  vindicates 
man's  place  in  the  Chain  and  ends  on  the  note  that  could 
man  know  the  plan,  he  would  see  its  perfection.  Pope 
expresses  this  consequent  rhapsodic  enfolding  of  the  whole 
world  in  passages  dominated  by  open  parallels. 

In  Epistle  Two,  one  of  the  main  obstacles  to  man's 
understanding  of  his  place  and  purpose — the  devious  in- 
fluence of  the  ruling  passion  and  mean  self-love — is 
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explored  with  all  Pope’s  powers  of  ironic  antithesis,  and 
the  dominant  couplet  mode  is  sharp  antithesis.  Epistle 
Two  ends  with  the  viewpoint  that  "Even  mean  self-love 
becomes  by  force  divine,/  The  scale  to  measure  others* 
wants  by  thine." 

This  enlightened  self-love  develops  naturally  in 
Epistle  Three  where  the  conflict  between  self-love  and 
the  claims  of  society  are  dealt  with  in  couplets  similar 
in  several  places  to  the  parallel  ones  of  Epistle  One. 
Self-love  and  social  are  resolved  by  becoming  the  same,  so 
we  find  many  parallels  like  those  of  Epistle  One  expressing 
man’s  relationships  outward  to  society. 

But  if  man  had  progressed  this  far  in  understanding, 
he  would  still  lack  the  means  of  discriminating  between 
happiness  and  unhappiness.  Pope  supplies  the  means  in 
Epistle  Pour,  aiming  his  antithetical  shafts  at  those  who 
complain  about  the  relative  nature  of  happiness,  its 
unequal  distribution,  and  its  ephemeral  quality.  The  final 
solution  is  that  love  of  God,  of  neighbor,  and  the  under- 
standing of  the  Great  Plan  itself  constitutes  happiness. 

In  short  for  Pope,  the  highest  happiness  is  virtue;  and  at 
the  end  of  the  poem  this  virtue  embraces  everything.  The 
final  90  lines,  therefore,  resemble  the  open  parallels  of 
Epistle  One  because  they  mute  antithesis  and  employ 
amplifying,  embracing  parallels.  Antithesis  and  irony  has 
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come  full-circle,  and  everything  is  held  in  a chain  of 
acceptance,  of  understanding,  and  of  ^ove. 

As  skillfully  as  Pope  uses  masses  of  antitheses  and 
parallels  in  the  Essay  on  Man  to  express  the  themes  of  all 
four  parts,  the  couplet  structures  themselves  are  not  new. 

They  go  hack  beyond  the  style  of  the  Dune i ad.  and  even 
beyond  Eloisa  to  Abelard  to  the  couplets  of  Pope's  two 
earlier  masterpieces,  the  Essay  on  Criticism  and  the  Rape 
of  the  Lock.  Pope  chose  to  treat  the  themes  of  the  Essay 
on  Man  with  similar  kinds  of  balance.  There  is,  however, 

G 

a vital  difference.  Until  the  Essay  on  Man,  Pope  was  not 
able  to  handle  either  the  parallels  or  antitheses  of  open 
passages  with  quite  the  same  power  and  subtlety.  In  the 
Essay  On  Man,  his  handling  is  more  mature.  He  employs  more 
changes  of  rhythm  and  syntax  and  at  the  same  time  manages 
to  set  up  tensions  between  antithesis  and  parallelism.  He 
can  encompass  antithesis  and  resolve  it  in  a simpler  syntax 
without  calling  into  play  the  syntactic  oppositions 
characteristic  of  the  couplets  of  his  earlier  poems.  As 
we  shall  see,  it  is  this  subtler,  and  more  unobtrusive  use 
of  balance  that  Pope  carries  into  the  last  phase  of  his 
career,  in  the  Imitations  of  Horace. 


CHAPTER  X 


AH  EPISTLE  TO  Dr.  ARBUTHNOT 
(1735) 

Pope  wrote  the  Essay  on  Man  and  the  Epistle  to 
Arbuthnot  consecutively,  passing  immediately  from  the 
Fourth  Epistle  of  the  Essay  on  Man  to  the  most  widely 
admired  of  all  his  satires.1  But  the  couplets  of  the 
satire  differ  more  from  those  of  the  Essay  on  Man  than 
those  of  the  Essay  on  Man  from  the  couplet  norm  of  the 
Dune i ad.  The  subjects  of  the  Essay  on  Man  and  the  Epistle 
to  Arbuthnot  are  at  opposite  poles  as  is  the  nature  of 
Pope’s  involvement  in  the  two  poems.  Where  the  couplet 
structures  of  the  Essay  on  Man  reflected  Pope’s  didactic 
and  philosophic  treatment  of  each  part  of  the  Essay,  those 
of  the  Epistle  to  Arbuthnot  grow  out  of  the  dramatic 
situation  within  the  poem,  and  out  of  the  progression  of 
Pope's  mood  as  he  reveals  himself  within  the  rhetorical 
structure  of  the  dialogue. 

John  Butt  thinks  of  the  poem  as  an  epistle,  not  as 
a dialogue,  and  edits  it  accordingly  in  the  Twickenham 


"''See  Twick.  Ed.  Vol. 
pp.  92-93. 


III-I,  pp.  3-4 ♦ and  Vol.  IV. 
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Edition.  Warburton' s text  of  1751  places  some  of  the 

interjections  in  Arbuthnot 's  mouth  and  changes  the  poem 

from  an  epistle  into  a dialogue.  Whether  Pope  authorized 

this  change  is  not  known}  Butt,  however,  says  that  the 

change  was  not  made  systematically,  and  it  was  a change 
2 

for  the  worse.  So  whether  Pope  meant  it  to  be  an  epistle 
or  dialogue  is  not  actually  known.  The  poem  makes  better 
sense  satirically  and  rhetorically  when  regarded  as  a 
dialogue  with  Arbuthnot  breaking  in  briefly  here  and  there 
to  ask  a question,  to  caution  the  speaker,  to  restrain 
him,  and  finally  to  register  his  conviction  that  the 
Satirist  is  in  the  right — -more  than  in  the  right-- that  he 
is  a man  who  has  been  grossly  and  shamefully  abused. 

Elder  Olson's  study  of  Pope's  architectural  rhetoric 
in  the  poem  supports  the  view  that  the  poem  is  essentially 
a dialogue.  He  shows  how  the  Satirist  uses  Arbuthnot  as 
a device  of  persuasion.  According  to  Olson,  lines  1-68 
establish  by  induction  the  minor  premises  that  the  Satirist's 
case  is  worse  than  that  of  Midas's  minister — he  must  speak 
or  burst.  The  rhetorical  structure  contains  one  situation 
within  another.  There  is  what  the  Satirist  says  in  his 
own  right  to  convince  his  audience,  and  there  is  the 


2Twick.  Ed.  Vol.  17,  pp.  92-94. 
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manipulation  of  the  character,  Arbuthnot,  who  is  convinced 
by  the  Satirist  and  whose  example  is  likely  to  convince 
the  reader  doubly.^ 

The  poem  is  a formal  verse-satire  and  owes  much  to 

both  Persius  and  Horace  because  Arbuthnot  is  the  ’’end-man,” 

the  sounding  board  for  the  author.  Unlike  Persius,  Pope 

does  not  set  up  a chosen  philosophy  or  dogma,  such  as 
4 

Stoicism.  Pope  is  inductive,  empirical,  subtle.  In 
several  ways,  the  Satirist  in  the  dialogue  (not  Alexander 
Pope,  the  man)  scored  the  dunces,  critics,  poetasters  who 
are  against  what  he  stands  for  and  who  have  attacked  him 
directly  or  indirectly.  Some  are  personal  enemies  and 
some  are  not,  but  a few  have  libeled  the  Satirist's 
writings,  character,  physique,  and  family.  Now  he  must 
speak  out  freely  and  sincerely  to  his  old  friend  and 
confidant  who  cautions  him  to  be  more  reserved  as  he 
expresses  his  scorn  and  frustration,  but  who  is  brought  to 
full  agreement  with  the  Satirist  at  the  end  of  the  dialogue. 

Around  this  controlling  rhetorical  and  dramatic 
situation  Pope  builds  his  satire.  Because  he  is  at  ease 
and  is  the  perfect  master  of  the  dialogue,  he  shifts  from 


x 

^Elder  Olson,  "Rhetoric  and  the  Appreciation  of 
Pope,"  MP,  XXXVII,  37  (August,  1939),  13-35. 

4 

Mary  Claire  Randolph,  "The  Structural  Design  of 
the  Formal  Verse  Satire,"  p§,  XXI,  21  (October,  194-2), 
368—84-. 
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one  satiric  mode  to  another*  from  amused  disengagement  to 
stinging  irony,  from  eloquently  outraged  virtuous  indig- 
nation to  coy  slyness.  As  a result,  the  couplet  designs 
are  varied  to  catch  and  reflect  the  changes  of  the  modes 
and  directions  of  the  satire.  (Pope  even  parodies  the 
style  of  his  Pastorals.)  There  is  a central  and  inclusive 
progression,  however,  within  which  these  changes  are  held. 

Up  to  line  172,  the  Satirist  is  not  intensely  angry,  and 
maintains  a degree  of  detachment  from  those  he  is  satirizing. 
While  worn  out  by  the  importunities  of  the  stupid,  the 
inept,  and  the  vain,  he  can  still  laugh  at  them.  But  he 
states  in  the  verse  paragraph  beginning  at  line  173  that 
when  in  earlier  years  he  satirized  dunces,  they  turned  upon 
him,  and  he  concludes* 

How  did  they  fume,  and  stamp,  and  roar,  and  chafe? 

And  swear,  not  Addison  himself  was  safe. 5 

(191-2) 

This  couplet  leads  directly  into  the  portrait  of  Atticus, 
and  from  it  to  the  end  of  the  poem  the  tone  is  angrier  and 
the  satire  more  personal.  The  Atticus  portrait  transfers 
the  satiric  thrusts  to  personal  enemies,  and  in  addition  to 
writing  more  angrily,  the  Satirist  writes  in  a tone  of 
elevated  scorn  until  he  closes  with  resignation. 


5 

All  quotations  from  An  Epistle  to  Dr.  Arbuthnot 
are  taken  from  Twick.  Ed.  VoTT  Iv,  ed.  Tohn  Butt  (London* 
Methuen,  2nd  ed. , 195377 
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It  is  this  progression  of  the  Satirist's  mood  within 
the  rhetorical  structure  of  the  dialogue  which  sets  the 
stage  for  the  dominant  couplet  structure.  Although  the 
rhetorical  structure  does  not  determine  the  couplet  style, 
it  gives  it  a suitable  context  for  action. 

The  dominant  structure  is  a weapon  of  the  satire. 
There  is  nothing  like  it  in  Pope's  previous  works.  It  is 
quite  radically  different  from  the  norm  of  the  Dune i ad 
because  of  the  different  tone  and  purpose  of  the  satire. 
Giving  the  impression  of  being  completely  artless  and 
effortless,  the  norm  destroys  the  Satirist's  adversaries 
in  a variety  of  ways,  yet  it  keeps  to  its  off-hand,  surpris 
ing  simplicity.  One  should  of  course  expect  a difference 
between  this  norm  and  that  of  Pope's  earlier  poems,  but 
this  one,  when  considered  closely,  is  something  of  a 
surprise • 

As  Rebecca  Price  Parkin  has  observed,  the  poem 
opens  with  a bang  — of  a door  closed  upon  the  outside 
world  * 


Shut,  shut  the  door,  good  John I fatigu'd  I said, 
Tye  up  the  knocker,  say  I'm  sick,  I'm  dead, 

The  Dog-star  rages!  nay,  'tis  past  a doubt, 

All  Bedlam,  or  Parnassus,  is  let  out: 

Fire  in  each  eye,  and  papers  in  each  hand,  „ 
They  rave,  recite,  and  madden  round  the  land.' 

(1-6) 


Rebecca  Price  Parkin,  The  Poetic  Workmanship  of 
Alexander  Pope  (Minneapolis:  University  of  Minnesota  Press, 

1955  J."  p":  1557 
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A colloquial  opening  with,  the  varied  ranges  of  pitch  of 
ordinary  speech,  but  irritable,  impatient.  Despite  the 
barking  first  line,  with  a sharp  emphasis  on  the  second 
"shut"  and  upon  "fatigu’d,"  the  iambic  meter  is  held;  and 
the  tension  between  the  tone  and  the  meter  of  the  first 
couplet  does  not  permit  the  strict  order  of  the  couplets 
to  get  out  of  hand.  The  whole  has  the  easy,  clipped 
accents  of  ordinary  speech  and  the  syntax  is  simple. 

Following  up  the  major  premise  in  the  last  line 
above,  Pope  introduces,  one  after  another,  examples  of 
"raving,  reciting,"  madding  writers.  For  instance,  when 
Pope  tells  one  inept  poet,  "Keep  your  piece  nine  years," 
the  poet  replies: 

"The  Piece  you  think  is  incorrect:  why  take  it, 

"I’m  all  submission,  what  you'd  have  it,  make  it." 

(45-6) 

A strictly  closed  couplet,  an  "orthodox"  one  except  for 
the  feminine  rhymes.  The  pauses  are  perfectly  normal,  yet 
completely  conversational  with  the  metric  emphasis  upon 
the  words  that  would  be  stressed  in  conversation.  Typical 
of  the  second  line  in  Pope’s  dominant  couplets,  this 
humorous  one  turns  ridiculously  upon  the  first  line  because 
the  speaker  of  the  couplet  is  characterized  as  an  ass 
without  sensitivity  or  manners.  The  distinctive  mark  is 
that  there  is  nothing  in  the  structure  of  the  couplet  that 
is  unusual.  The  humorous  effect  springs  from  the  surprising 
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yet  natural  turn  of  the  meaning  in  the  second  line,  not 
from  any  change  or  turn  of  syntax  or  grammar. 

The  obsequiousness,  the  brazen-faced,  selfish 
innocence  of  "Pitholeon”  in  search  of  a patron  is  brought 
out  in  the  same  manner.  Pope  is  relating  his  conversation 
with  the  emissary  of  Pitholeon: 

Pi thole on  sends  to  me:  "You  know  his  Grace, 

"I  want  a Patron;  ask  him  for  a Place.” 

Pi thole on  libell’d  me — "but  here*s  a Letter 
"Informs  you  Sir,  *twas  when  he  knew  no  better. 

(4-9-52) 

Here  is  the  same  conversational  interplay  of  short  clauses. 
The  statements  and  grammatical  elements  of  the  exchange 
fall  easily  into  place  in  hemistichs,  but  are  more 
pointedly  effective  because  of  their  artlessness.  The 
sharp,  abrupt  statements  of  urgent  conversation  are 
emphasized.  The  second  line  is  outrageously  demanding. 

And  when  the  Satirist  makes  the  reply  that  Pitholeon 
libelled  him,  Pitholeon* s emissary  knocks  the  unsuspecting 
Satirist  down  with  the  quick,  run-on  reply.  It  is  so 
innocent,  so  foolish,  that  we  laugh  at,  as  well  as  with, 
Pope  as  he  picks  himself  up  off  the  ground. 

Here  is  Pope  quoting  the  importunity  of  a clumsy 
dramatist  whose  play  has  been  rejected: 
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Fir’d  that  tho  House  reject  him,  "'Sdeath.  1*11 
print  it 

"And  3hame  the  Fools — your  In' treat.  Sir,  with 
Lintot. " 

Linto'-fc.  dull  rogue  I will  think  your  price  too  much, 
"itot  Sir,  if  you  revise  it,  and  retouch." 

(61-4) 

The  puffed  playwright  gets  what  he  deserves  but  by  nice 
indirection.  In  the  third  line,  Pope’s  courteous  hypocrisy 
implies  the  satire  by  calling  Lintot  rather  than  the  play- 
wright dull,  and  the  reader  gets  the  point.  But  Pope  is 
not  through  with  his  victim*  he  allows  himself  to  be  floored 
with  the  last  line  which  springs  at  him  directly  with  utter, 
overwhelming  simplicity.  Such  brazenness  reduces  itself 
to  a shocking  innocence.  In  these  two  last  examples,  the 
simplicity  is  a double-edged  weapon.  The  satire  springs 
from  the  syntactic  simplicity  as  it  reflects  two  things* 
it  is  funny  to  see  Pope  discomfited  by  stupidity,  but  as 
the  fools  drive  home  upon  him  in  their  climactic  last 
lines,  we  get  the  point  doubly.  The  dunce  is  allowed  to 
characterize  himself  as  Pope  intends.  The  dunce's  skull 
is  so  thick  that  Pope's  irony  is  lost  upon  him,  so, 
unwittingly  the  dunce  satirizes  himself,  and  there  is  the 
Satirist,  suddenly  standing  aside  with  a wry  smile  implying, 
"What  can  one  do  with  blockheads  like  these?" 

The  Satirist  moves  from  besieging  blockheads  to  a 
famous  name* 
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Still  Sappho — "Hold!  for  God-sake — you’ll  offend* 
"No  Names— be  calm— learn  Prudence  of  a Friend* 

"I  too  could  write,  and  I am  twice  as  tall, 

"But  Foes  like  these!" — One  Flatt'rer's  worse 
than  all { (101-04) 

The  conversational  interjections  of  Arbuthnot  characterize 
the  Satirist  as  a brave  man.  But  Pope  dismisses  his 
mighty  foes  with  a wave  of  his  hand.  In  such  conver- 
sational, tour  de  force  couplets,  the  iambic  norm  is  held 
closely  enough  again,  and  in  the  second  couplet,  the 
hemistichs  are  sharply  divided — one  could  say  they  are 
balanced,  but  only  metrically.  The  kind  of  balanced  wit 
prominent  in  Pope's  half-lines  emerges  above  in  a syntax 
which  is  totally  different  from  the  formal  contrast  of 
ideas  exhibited  in  the  early  poems. 

And  now  for  the  flatterers* 

One  dedicates,  in  high  Heroic  prose, 

And  ridicules  beyond  a hundred  foes; 

One  from  all  Grub street  will  my  fame  defend, 

And,  more  abusive,  calls  himself  my  friend. 

(109-12) 

Artless  simplicity  is  still  present,  but  on  the  surface 
only.  The  statements  of  the  first  couplet  form  parallel 
predicates,  but  the  witty  force  of  the  couplet  emerges  in 
the  antithetical  relationship  of  "dedicates"  to  "ridicules," 
and  in  the  causal  relationship  of  the  first  line  to  the 
second.  It  is  the  antithesis  of  idea  so  characteristic 
of  the  earlier  Pope,  but  the  syntax  is  radically  different. 
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A similar  effect  is  achieved  in  the  second  couplet,  not 
with  the  addition  of  an  antithetical  verb,  but  with  the 
addition  of  the  unobtrusive  qualifier,  "more  abusive,” 
which  throws  both  lines  into  ironically  opposite  meanings. 
The  rhymes,  ”def end-friend, ” logical  correlatives  here, 
rebound  to  the  qualification  "abusive,”  satirically 
illogical.  Pope  increases  through  this  ironic  parallelism 
rather  than  through  sharply  balanced  half-lines,  the  deadly 
innocence  of  the  slipped-in,  unobtrusive  modifier  and  the 
pairing  of  two  antithetical  words  in  a syntactically 
straightforward  statement. 

Sometimes  the  starkly  simple  syntax  is  itself  an 
aid  to  the  satire* 

I left  no  calling  for  this  idle  trade, 

No  Duty  broke,  no  Father  dis-obey*d. 

(129-50) 

Even  if  one  did  not  know  that  the  second  line  is  a reference 
to  James  Moore-Smythe  who  did  both,  one  would  suspect  from 
the  context  that  the  couplet  pointed  to  someone  guilty  of 
the  fact  stated.  Characteristic  of  many  couplets,  the  wit 
depends  upon  the  situation  and  not  upon  some  trick  of 
syntax  in  a self-explaining  sentence. 

The  same  technique  is  aimed  next  at  Pope's  ancient 
and  venerable  enemy,  John  Dennis* 
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I was  not  born  for  Courts  or  great  Affairs, 

I pay  my  Debts,  believe,  and  say  my  Pray’rs, 

Can  sleep  without  a Poem  in  my  head, 

Nor  know,  if  Dennis  be  alive  or  dead. 

(267-70) 

The  satire  arises  in  the  last  hemistich  because  everybody 
knows  who  Dennis  is  and  his  relationship  to  Pope.  "Dennis" 
is  the  incongruous  and  foreign  element.  Ignorance  of 
Dennis  is  a blessing;  but  he  is  suddenly  made  ironically 
relevant  by  the  presence  of  his  name  in  a list  of  causes 
of  serenity  and  by  the  ordering  of  the  couplets  which 
slip  smoothly  over  him.  He  is  buried  for  good  beneath 
the  Satirist’s  indifference. 

A longer,  more  heavily  built  passage  which  groups 
several  norm  couplets  together  occurs  when  Pope  deals  with 
picayunish  and  pedantic  textual  critics  such  as  Bentley 
and  Theobald j 

Did  some  more  sober  Critic  come  abroad? 

2 If  wrong,  I smil’d;  if  right,  I kiss’d  the  rod. 

Pains,  reading,  study,  are  their  ^ust  pretence, 

4 And  all  they  want  is  spirit,  taste,  and  sense. 

Comma’s  and  points  they  set  exactly  right, 

6 And  ’twere  a sin  to  rob  them  of  their  Mite. 

Yet  ne’er  one  sprig  of  Laurel  grac'd  these  ribalds, 
8 From  slashing  Bentley  down  to  pidling  Tibalds. 

Bach  Wight  who  reads  not,  and  but  scans  and  spells, 
10  Bach  Word-catcher  that  lives  on  syllables, 

Bv'n  such  small  Critics  some  regard  may  claim, 

12  Preserv’d  in  Milton's  or  in  Shake sue are ' s name. 
Pretty!  in  Amoer  to  observe  the  forms 
Of  hairs,  or  straws,  or  dirt,  or  grubs,  or  worms; 
The  things,  we  know,  are  neither  rich  nor  rare, 

But  wonder  how  the  Devil  they  got  there? 

(157-72) 
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Except  for  the  balances  in  the  first  two  couplets,  the  rest 
of  the  passage  is  as  archly  straightforward  as  the  norm. 

The  third  couplet,  simplicity  itself,  quietly  rhymes  "mite" 
and  "right,"  ironic  equivalents.  In  the  next,  "ribalds" 
and  "Tibalds"  are  joined.  To  Pope  the  sound  of  one  suggests 
the  other  because  Pope  thinks  poorly  of  Lewis  Theobald.'7 
The  modulating  "Pretty"  starts  the  deflating  comparisons 
which  continue  in  lines  constructed  more  simply  and  idio- 
matically than  the  first  part  of  the  passage.  Two  final 
couplets  close  with  exquisite  informality  and  simplicity. 

The  tone  of  the  close  is  restrained.  The  Word-catchers 
could  be  hit  harder,  but  why  bother?  Really  such  scholarly 
activities  are  beneath  notice  except  by  the  off-hand,  yet 
withering  last  couplet  which  reduces  the  critical  exhibits 
of  Bentley  and  Theobald  to  grubs  and  worms.  If  it  were  not 
for  the  amber  of  Shakespeare* s and  Milton* s names,  we  would 
not  notice  the  insignificant  things. 

The  deadly  artlessness  and  the  syntactic  simplicity 
of  the  dominant  couplet  mode  is  a most  effective  rhetorical 
instrument  in  the  situation  Pope  has  set  up.  In  addition 
to  working  its  unobtrusive  destruction  upon  the  Satirist's 
enemies,  it  is  the  satiric  mask  behind  which  he  charac- 
terizes himself.  By  means  of  the  norm,  he  even  shows 
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himself  to  be  good-natured;  fools  are  funny,  absurd;  and 
they  reveal  themselves  by  their  claims*  One  does  not  always 
need  to  be  abusive  or  sarcastic.  Simplicity  and  restraint 
in  the  couplets  will  shatter  them  more  effectively  than 
the  sublime  abuse  of  the  Dune i ad;  and  the  Satirist  does  not 
need  to  lay  about  him  with  obvious  anger.  So  in  the  norm 
the  Satirist  tends  to  mask  the  verbal  fireworks  of  which 
everyone  knows  he  is  capable,  and  slily  to  share  with  the 
reader-audience  his  amusement  and  irritability  with  fools. 
Although  the  anger  peeps  out  now  and  then,  the  Satirist 
is  playing  in  the  norm  couplets,  letting  the  satire  emerge 
from  deftly  juxtaposed  meanings  which  do  not  depend  upon 
his  customary  twists  of  syntax. 

While  Pope  holds  the  norm  throughout,  closing  with 
simple  couplets  in  a quiet  manner,  there  is  a secondary 
couplet  design,  parallelism  and  antithesis,  which  carries 
the  more  intensely  personal  emotions  of  the  Satirist. 

This  design,  like  that  of  the  norm,  is  a perfect  satiric 
means  because  of  its  relationship  to  the  norm  and  to  the 
controlling  rhetoric  of  the  satiric  situation.  Signifi- 
cantly, balance  does  not  appear  with  massive  frequency  until 
the  Atticus  Portrait  after  which  Pope  gives  more  attention 
to  personal  enemies  and  to  those  whose  attacks  upon  him 
have  been  vicious.  The  norm,  which  is  used  more  frequently 
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in  the  earlier  part  of  the  poem,  has  been  used  to  bring 
the  Satirist  to  a point  where  he  is  justified  in  stepping 
up  the  emotional  intensity  of  the  satire.  It  is  not  that 
antithesis  or  parallelism  are  per  se  better  suited  for 
more  intensity  of  personal  emotion  than  any  other  couplet 
forms,  but  that  Pope  uses  them  to  climax  the  strategic 
satire  of  the  first  half  of  the  poem.  Although  parallelism 
reflects  the  Satirist's  intensified  anger  and  scorn  in  the 
second  half,  he  does  not  abandon  the  dominant  structure. 

To  do  justice  to  Pope's  artistry,  however,  one 
short  example  of  balance  should  be  quoted  from  the  first 
part  of  the  poem  to  show  how  he  breaks  up  the  balances  and 
distributes  them  more  widely  than  in  his  early  poetry. 

Soft  were  my  Numbers,  who  could  take  offence 
2 While  pure  Description  held  the  place  of  Sense? 

Like  Gentle  Fanny's  was  my  flow'ry  Theme, 

4 A painted  Mispress,  or  a purling  Stream. 

let  then  did  Gildon  draw  his  venal  quill; 

6 I wish'd  the  man  a dinner,  and  sate  still: 

Yet  then  did  Dennis  rave  in  furious  fret; 

I never  answered,  1 was  not  in  debt: 

(147-5*) 

Pope  parodies  in  the  second  couplet  the  balance  he  used  so 
frequently  in  the  Rape  of  the  Lock  and  Windsor  Forest.  In 
the  next  two,  the  ideas  of  each  couplet  are  antitheses  but 
the  syntactic  patterns  are  not.  Pope  performed  opposite 
or  different  actions  from  those  of  his  two  adversaries, 
but  the  antithetical  ideas  are  carried  by  a syntax  at  once 
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more  economical,  less  antithetical,  than  in  the  poems 
before  the  Dunciad.  As  we  have  seen  elsewhere  in  the 
Epistle,  he  depends  upon  juxtaposition  of  ideas  in  a syntax 
as  simple  as  possible, 

!Ehe  antithesis  of  the  Atticus  Portrait  which  begins 
the  second  half  of  the  poem  is  more  complex* 

Peace  to  all  such!  but  were  there  One  whose  fires 
2 True  Genius  kindles,  and  fair  Fame  inspires, 

Blest  with  each  Talent  and  each  Art  to  please, 

4-  And  bom  to  write,  converse,  and  live  at  ease* 

Shou'd  such  a man,  too  fond  to  rule  alone, 

6 Bear,  like  the  Turk,  no  brother  near  the  throne, 

View  him  with  scornful,  yet  with  jealous  eyes, 

8 And  hate  for  Arts  that  caus'd  himself  to  rise; 

Damn  with  faint  praise,  assent  with  civil  leer, 

10  And  without  sneering,  teach  the  rest  to  sneer; 

Willing  to  wound,  and  yet  afraid  to  strike, 

12  Just  hint  a fault,  and  hesitate  dislike; 

Alike  reserv'd  to  blame,  or  to  commend, 

14  A tim'rous  foe,  and  a suspicious  friend, 

Dreading  ev'n  fools,  by  Flatterers  besieg’d; 

16  And  so  obliging  that  he  ne'er  oblig'd; 

Like  Cato,  give  his  little  Senate  laws, 

18  And  si-fc  attentive  to  his  own  applause; 

While  Wits  and  Templers  ev'ry  sentence  raise, 

20  And  wonder  with  a foolish  face  of  praise. 

Who  but  must  laugh,  if  such  a man  there  be? 

Who  would  not  weep,  if  Atticus  were  he! 

(193-214) 

The  effect  of  these  slanting  lines  goes  beyond 
antithesis.  Complex  antithesis  radiates  from  the  central 
flaw  of  Atticus.  Line  9,  for  example,  uses  two  half- 
lines whose  syntax  is  parallel  with  two  antithetical  verbs, 
"damn"  and  "assent.”  Tet  the  meanings  are  very  close 
together.  It  is  really  a parallel,  for  to  "damn  with  faint 
praise"  is  almost  equivalent  to  "assent  with  civil  leer." 
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OThe  same  complications  are  true  of  lines  13  and  14.  "Blame" 
and  "commend"  are  poised  against  each  other  but  linked  by 
"alike"  in  the  same  way  that  in  the  following  line 
"timorous"  and  "suspicious"  are  parallels  modifying  oppo- 
sites "foe"  and  "friend"}  and  as  described,  "foe"  and 
"friend"  are  about  the  same  thing.  Mainly,  the  balanced 
antitheses  are  parallels  which  express  a similar  attitude 
toward  different  things.  For  example,  a "tim'rous  foe,  and 
a suspicious  friend"  is  a person  who  possesses  one 
characteristic  which  operates  in  two  ways  but  is  still  the 
same.  The  last  couplet  summarizes  the  "paradoxes"  of  the 
previous  couplets  with  one  of  its  own.  The  first  halves 
of  the  lines  are  antithetical  as  is  the  second  line  to  the 
first,  but  the  antithesis  is  left  hanging  in  a contingent 
paradox:  "If  there  is  such  a man,  everybody  must  laugh; 
but  if  Atticus  is  that  man,  everybody  must  weep."  To 
laugh  and  to  weep  are,  of  course,  the  antithesis  which  is 
suspended  by  the  ambiguous  function  of  "if." 

Such  glinting  parallels  happily  defy  classification. 
Surely,  however.  Pope's  technique  with  such  complex  lines 
should  suggest  something  more  than  the  platitudes  about 
his  "ITeo-classic"  couplets  and  their  tendency  to  pointed 
balance  and  antithesis.  It  is  therefore  worthwhile  to 
risk  a comparison  with  a different  art  of  another  century . 
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At  least  if  the  comparison  cannot  be  proved,  it  cannot  be 
disproved  either,  but  it  will  help,  perhaps,  to  open  up 
some  other  viewpoint  than  the  usual  observations  about 
Pope's  antithesis.  The  technique  of  parallels  in  the 
Atticus  portrait  resembles  the  technique  often  used  by 
twentieth  century  artists  (Picasso  and  Braque,  among  the 
larger  figures)  to  represent  several  views  of  the  same 
object  at  the  same  time,  as  in  Cubism,  where  the  angles 
and  planes  of  one  surface  are  superimposed  upon  and  radiate 
from  those  of  another  surface.  For  instance,  in  some  of 
Picasso's  Cubistic  portraits,  the  face  of  the  subject  is 
fragmented  into  surfaces  of  different  lines,  planes,  and 
angles,  yet  the  subject  holds  all  into  a central  focu3. 
Pope's  many  faceted,  ambiguous  parallels  in  the  Atticus 
portrait  suggest  the  transparent  surfaces  of  a Cubistic 
painting  beneath  which  gleam  tilted  lines  and  planes.  As 
Pope  has  sketched  him,  Atticus  is  a fitter  subject  for 
Picasso  in  his  Cubistic  period  than  for  the  idealizing 
brush  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  or  Hogarth's  cruder  strokes. 

The  other  famous  portrait,  that  of  Sporus,  has  always 
been  widely  admired  for  its  brilliant  antithesis  and  for 
its  characterization  of  Sporus  as  a gaudy  but  revolting 
insect,  emphasised  strategically  by  short  "i"  sounds.  One 
suspects  though,  that  the  real  reason  behind  the  portrait's 
vitality  is,  as  R.  A.  Brower  has  noticed,  that  it  presents 
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graphically  the  horror  of  the  combination  of  sexual  as 

8 

well  as  moral  ambiguity.  Sporus  is  so  many  opposites  at 
the  same  time  that  he  is  a vile  "ambiguity"  rather  than  in 
Pope's  own  words,  a "vile  antithesis." 

Yet  let  me  flap  this  Bug  with  gilded  wings, 

2 This  painted  Child  of  Dirt  that  stinks  and  stings; 

Whose  buzz  the  Witty  and  the  Pair  annoys, 

4 Yet  Wit  ne'er  tastes,  and  Beauty  ne'er  enjoys, 

So  well-bred  Spaniels  civilly  delight 
6 In  mumbling  of  the  Game  they  dare  not  bite. 

Eternal  Smiles  his  Emptiness  betray, 

8 As  shallow  streams  run  dimpling  all  the  way. 
Whether  in  florid  Impotence  he  speaks, 

10  And,  as  the  Prompter  breathes,  the  Puppet  squeaks; 

Or,  at  the  ear  of  Eve,  familiar  Toad, 

12  Half  Froth,  half  Venom,  spits  himself  abroad, 

In  Puns,  or  Politics,  or  Tales,  or  Lyes, 

14  Or  Spite,  or  Smut,  or  Rhymes,  or  Blasphemies. 

His  Wit  all  see-saw  between  that  and  this. 

16  Now  high,  now  low,  now  Master  up,  now  Miss, 

And  he  himself  one  vile  Antithesis# 

18  Amphibious  Thing!  that  acting  either  Part, 

The  trifling  Head,  or  the  corrupted  Heart! 

20  Pop  at  the  Toilet,  Flatt'rer  at  the  Board, 

Now  trips  a Lady,  and  now  struts  a Lord. 

22  Eve*  s Tempter  thus  the  Rabbins  have  exprest, 

1 Cherub's  face,  a Reptile  all  the  rest; 

Beauty  that  shocks  you,  Parts  that  none  will 
trust , 

Wit  that  can  creep,  and  Pride  that  licks  the  dust. 

(309-333) 

Here  is  a later  style  than  the  Atticus  portrait  which, 
except  for  minor  changes,  was  composed  in  1723.^  Through 
the  fourteenth  line  of  this  venomous,  yet  curiously 
impersonal  sketch,  the  couplet  design  does  not  employ 
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balance  or  antithesis,  but  rather  suspended  lines  typical 
of  Pope  in  the  Dunciad.  With  line  fifteen  the  passage 
shifts  to  balanced  antithesis  in  order  to  emphasize  the 
antithetical  characteristics  of  Sporus,  all  of  which  are 
uncomplimentary,  and  which  radiate  from  the  central  rotten- 
ness  of  Sporus  in  much  the  same  way  as  the  characteristic 
meanness  of  Atticus  holds  his  antithetical  qualities 
within  his  dominant  pettiness.  The  last  couplet  slows 
down  the  speed  of  the  passage  to  give  the  final  strokes  to 
Sporus  in  emphatic  monosyllables. 

The  antithesis  of  the  Sporus  passage  seems  to  come 
naturally  out  of  the  qualities  of  the  subject.  In  the 
following  passage  Pope  sets  up  a generalization  in  the 
first  couplet  from  which  the  antithetical  hemistichs  seem 
to  develop  inevitably. 

"But  why  insult  the  Poor,  affront  the  Great?" 

2 A Knave* s a Knave,  to  me,  in  ev*ry  State, 

Alike  my  scorn,  if  he  succeed  or  fail, 

4 Sporus  at  Court,  or  Japhet  in  a Jayl, 

A hireling  Scribler,  or  a hireling  Peer, 

6 Knight  of  the  Post  corrupt,  or  of  the  Shire, 

If  on  a Pillory,  or  near  a Throne, 

He  gain  his  Prince's  Bar,  or  lose  his  own. 

(360-67) 

These  balances  proceed  to  execute  the  generalization  of  the 
first  couplet  by  setting  up  the  term  "Knave"  in  the  second 
couplet  and  by  telescoping  the  antithesis  "Sporus-Court" 
and  "Japhet-Jayl"  against  it.  In  the  third,  "hireling" 
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equates  two  kinds  of  knights.  As  a scornful  climax,  the 
final  couplet  puts  in  the  same  category  "Pillory, " a real 
thing  suitable  for  a common  criminal  with  "Throne,"  a 
metonymy.  This  ironic  couplet  as  well  as  all  the  others 
in  the  passage  is  capped  by  the  last  line  which  puns  upon 
"ear":  it  is  the  possession  of  a metaphorical  ear  and  the 
loss  of  a real  one  which  rewards  two  kinds  of  not  entirely 
dissimilar  criminals.  The  brilliant  oppositions  of  the 
syntax  produce  similarity  and  agreement  of  meaning,  not 
disparateness  or  antithesis. 

Compared  to  Pope’s  earlier  poems,  the  Epistle  to 
Dr.  Arbuthnot  contains  a relatively  small  number  of 
parallels.  When  parallelism  occurs,  mostly  in  the  second 
half,  it  is  predominantly  line  by  line  parallels  which 
employ  a listing  or  cataloguing  technique.  The  effort  to 
balance  hemistich  against  hemistich,  so  common  with  Pope, 
gives  way  to  a freer  use  of  parallels.  Here  is  the 
Satirist  indignant  and  angry  as  he  remembers  the  attacks 
upon  his  motives,  his  morals,  his  person,  his  friends  and 
family.  He  makes  his  boast  for  qualities  of  courage  and 
candour;  he  deserves  praise  for  the  reason  that 

...not  for  Fame,  but  Virtue's  better  end, 

He  stood  the  furious  Foe,  the  timid  Friend, 

The  damning  Critic,  half-approving  Wit, 

The  Coxcomb  hit,  or  fearing  to  be  hit; 
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Laugh’d  at  the  loss  of  Friends  he  never  had, 

The  dull,  the  proud,  the  wicked,  and  the  mad; 

The  distant  Threats  of  Vengeance  on  his  head, 

The  Blow  unfelt,  the  Tear  he  never  shed; 

The  Tale  reviv'd,  the  Lye  so  oft  o'erthrov;n; 

Th* imputed  Trash,  and  Dulness  not  his  own; 

The  Morals  blacken'd  when  the  Writings  scape; 

The  libel *d  Person,  and  the  pictur'd  Shape; 

Abuse  on  all  he  lov'd,  or  lov'd  him,  spread, 

A Friend  in  Exile,  or  a Father  dead; 

The  Whisper  that  to  Greatness  still  too  near. 
Perhaps  yet  vibrates  on  his  SOVEREIGN'S  Ear — 
Welcome  for  thee,  fair  Virtue!  all  the  past: 

For  thee,  fair  Virtue!  welcome  ev'n  the  last! 

(3*^9) 

Out  of  context,  these  lines  may  seem  a little  too  monoto- 
nously similar;  but  they  reflect  the  rush  of  the  Satirist's 
indignation.  Having  thoroughly  established  through  the 
couplet  style  of  the  norm  that  he  is  a much  abused  man, 
he  can  now  pour  his  anger  on  the  offenders  more  openly. 
Parallelism  and  varied  repetition,  one  should  remember, 
are  characteristic  patterns  of  expression  when  one  is 
angry  and  wants  to  overwhelm  his  adversaries.  So  within 
the  formal  restrictions  of  the  couplet,  these  parallels 
reflect  the  anger  of  the  Satirist  rather  naturally.  They 
follow  soon  after  the  Sporus  passage  which  helps  build  up 
to  this  outburst  and  are  followed  by  the  antithetically 
balanced  passage  already  quoted,  "A  Knave's  a Knave  to  me 
in  ev'ry  State.”  The  parallels  above  mirror,  then,  a peak 
of  emotional  intensity  between  two  passages  of  antithesis 
in  which  the  Satirist's  mood  is  one  of  cold,  analytical, 
piercing  scorn. 
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The  antithesis  and  parallelism  beginning  with  the 
Atticus  passage  are  interspersed  with  couplets  of  the  type 
we  have  found  dominating  this  poem.  The  last  three  couplets 
of  the  poem,  moreover,  return  to  simple,  unobtrusive 
structures,  and  the  poem  ends  quietly: 

On  Cares  like  these  if  Length  of  days  attend, 

May  Heav'n,  to  bless  those  days,  preserve  my 
Friend , 

Preserve  him  social,  chearful,  and  serene, 

And  Just  as  rich  as  when  he  serv'd  a QUEEN! 
[Arbuthnot]  Whether  that  Blessing  be  deny'd,  or  giv'n, 

Thus  far  was  right,  the  rest  belongs  to  Heav'n. 

(414-19) 

More  than  quietly,  the  simplicity  of  these  lines  reflects 
the  artlessness  of  friendly  conversation. 

Pope  uses  both  the  simple  couplet  and  the  variations 
employing  balanced  antithesis  and  parallelism  with  a 
rounded  perfection.  When  the  poem  ends,  the  Satirist  (not 
necessarily  Alexander  Pope)— plain,  good,  sincere  mean 
that  he  is — has  artistically  destroyed  his  enemies.  He 
uas  used  the  directness,  simplicity,  and  artlessness  of 
the  couplets  to  make  his  stupider  and  more  harmless 
adversaries  look  ridiculous  and  has  ripped  them  with  an 
indirect  kind  of  wit  that  is  as  delightful  as  it  is  lethal. 
In  his  more  scornful  and  angry  moods,  he  has  cut  more 
dangerous  enemies  apart  with  antithesis  or  buried  them  with 
parallels;  but  he  never  loses  sight  of  his  detachment,  which 
he  is  always  returning  to  in  the  dominant  structures. 
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Pope  achieves  this  satiric  triumph  with  a couplet 
structure  remarkable  in  its  simplicity  of  syntax.  Its 
subtler,  quieter  means  of  achieving  witty  effects  make  it 
a fine  instrument  because  its  methods  are  not  noticed,  so 
perfectly  is  it  absorbed  into  the  subject  and  the  theme. 
Pope  has  achieved,  furthermore,  a kind  of  antithesis  which 
indirectly  is  a result  of  the  norm  style;  emerging  out  of 
its  natural  antithetical  subject,  it  is  not  antithesis  for 
its  own  sake  as  it  sometimes  is  in  Pope’s  early  poetry. 

In  straight forward  couplet  structures  made  informal  with 
the  patterns  of  idiomatic  speech  and  varied  with  a logical, 
inevitable  kind  of  antithesis  and  parallelism,  Pope  created 
in  An  Epistle  to  Dr.  Arbuthnot  a couplet  style,  subtle, 
sinewy,  and  capable  of  great  satiric  versatility.  But 
great  as  they  are,  the  satiric  powers  alone  of  this  style 
should  not  be  overemphasized:  in  some  of  the  Moral  Essays 
and  in  the  last  Imitations  of  Horace « such  couplets  are 
capable  of  expressing  either  quiet  lyricism  or  restrained 
majesty. 


CHAPTER  XI 


THE  FIRST  EPISTLE  OF  THE 
SECOND  BOOK  OF  HORACE 
(To  Augustus) 

(1737) 

The  "Epistle  to  Augustus”  was  followed  by  two  more 
Horatian  Epistles,  by  the  Epilogue  to  the  Satires,  and  by 
the  New  Dune i ad  of  1743*  The  Epistle  to  Augustus  is, 
however,  the  final  poem  in  this  study  for  several  reasons. 
It  marks  the  high  point  of  Pope's  last  phase  as  a satirist 
and  as  a poet.  As  we  shall  see,  it  transcends  in  some 
important  ways  most  of  Pope's  former  couplet  structures 
and  designs.  With  the  exception  of  the  Dune i ad  of  174-3, 
it  is  the  final  example  after  the  Essay  on  Han  of  Pope's 
grand  style. 

It  is  more  than  a satire;  and  of  its  larger  literary 
context,  R.  A.  Brower  has  written  that  "for  all  its  irony, 
the  Epistle  to  Augustus  is  Pope's  ultimate  evaluation  of 
the  Augustan  Age  and  its  standards  in  life  and  art. 1,1 
Showing  that  Pope,  rather  than  sticking  close  to  Horace's 
original  (as  Pope  seldom  does  anyway)  has  yet  caught  the 
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Alexander  Pope.  The  Poetry  of  ^Illusion,  p.  305. 
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24-3 

nobility  and  fire  of  Horace,  and  re-created  it  into  a 
splendor  all  its  own,  Brower  adds* 

It  is  Pope’s  grand  Historical  manner  that  gives  the 
poem  unity  of  tone  and  feeling,  whether  he  is  attacking 
writers  and  noble  patrons,  as  here,  or  whether  with 
less  obvious  irony  he  surveys  the  accomplishments  of- 
British  poets  in  earlier  ages  or  the  immediate  past. 

1316  poem's  ’’grand  historical"  manner  is  introduced 
and  supported  in  various  places  by  an  exalted  tone  which 
unifies  the  whole;  but  it  is  amazing  how  Pope  cam  vary  his 
tone,  and  as  a corollary,  his  couplet  structures  and 
designs.  The  poem  is  really  a "mock-heroic"  epistle  to 
the  king. 

But  because  Pope  cannot  abuse  the  king  directly,  or 
spring  a witticism  in  his  face,  he  has  to  accomplish  his 
satire  with  the  use  of  tone.  For  the  satire  that  is 
directed  at  the  king,  Pope  employs  three  different  basic 
kinds  of  tone.  When  he  is  serious,  he  is  likely  to  sound 
"riiltonic,"  and  the  satire  comes  through  indirectly.  He 
can  be  openly  mocking,  meaning  exactly  the  opposite  of 
what  he  is  saying;  and  he  can  quickly  assume  a colloquial 
artlessness  more  biting  than  his  mockery.  In  some  places, 
Pope  achieves  a high,  magnificent  scorn  more  exalted  and 
noble  than  in  any  of  his  other  satires.  It  is  this 
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quality,  moreover,  which  gives  To  Augustus  a tinge  of 
mellow,  sunset  glory,  something  Pope  created  only  in  his 
last  poetry. 

There  is  no  one  dominant  couplet  structure  in  To 
Augustus,  but  many.  Pope  passes  freely  and  rapidly  from 
one  to  another  to  carry  the  myriad  changes  of  tone.  There 
is  plenty  of  parallelism  and  some  of  it  resembles  the 
strict,  anaphoric  variety  of  earlier  poems;  but  by  and 
large,  it  is  much  more  fluid  and  free.  Most  of  the 
couplets  are  characterized  by  simplicity,  by  straight- 
forwardness, and  by  the  same  kind  of  easy,  conversational 
grammatical  freedom  that  marked  those  of  the  Epistle  to 
Dr.  Arbuthnot. 

The  examples  given  in  this  chapter  are  not  single 
couplets  but  groups  making  up  passages  whose  designs  are 
generally  more  interesting  than  the  individual  couplets. 
These  passages  are  typical  of  the  different  kinds  of  tone 
Pope  employs  as  well  as  typical  of  the  different  couplet 
structures,  and  for  each  example  given,  there  are  several 
more  which  resemble  them. 

The  first  two  paragraphs  comprise  two  of  Pope's 
tones:  the  heroic  mockery  of  the  first  paragraph  passes 
into  quite  a different  tone  in  the  second.  This  is  the 
first  paragraph: 
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While  You,  great  Patron  of  Mankind,  sustain 
The  balanc’d  World,  and  open  all  the  Main; 

Your  Country,  chief,  in  Anas  abroad  defend, 

At  home,  with  Morals,  Arts,  and  Laws  amend; 

How  shall  the  Muse,  from  such  a Monarch,  steal 
An  hour,  and  not  defraud  the  Publick  Weal? 3 

(1-6) 

The  parallels  of  the  first  two  couplets  are  not  the  neatly 
structured  ones  of  Pope’s  early  poems t these  compound 
predicates  lack  the  familiar  anaphoric  strictness*  The 

♦ •* . i . 

heroic  tone  satirizes  aptly,  for  George  the  Second  had  not 
performed  any  of  the  tasks  with  which  Pope  ironically 
credits  him;  he  was  an  ineffective  king,  and  the  "arms 
abroad"  were  those  of  Madame  Walmoden,  his  mistress  who 
resided  in  Saxony  where  she  received  her  master.  Nor  was 
George  a patron  of  the  arts.^  To  support  this  irony,  the 
inverted  order  of  the  middle  couplet  emphasizes  the 
ironic,  accusing  verb  rhymes.  The  passage  is  one  sentence, 
and  the  last  couplet  which  concludes  the  sentence  is  more 
simply  structured,  contrasting  slightly  with  the  previous 
parallels*  Its  run-on  verb,  after  three  previous  end- 
stops,  helps  to  reflect  the  act  of  stealing  from  the  "busy" 
monarch. 


3 

All  quotations  are  from  Twick.  Ed.  Vol.  IV.  ed. 
John  Butt  (London i Methuen,  2nd  ?5. , 1955) . 

4 

"Patron"  may  be  a pun.  It  is  possible  Pope  pro- 
nounced it  "pattern." 
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We  pass  now  in  tlie  next  line  and  in  the  next  para- 
graph from  ironic,  inverted  glory  to  the  real  thing: 

Edward  and  Henry,  now  the  Boast  of  Fame, 

2 And  virtuous  Alfred,  a more  sacred  Name, 

After  a Life  of  gen'rous  Toils  endur'd, 

4-  The  Gaul  subdu'd,  or  Property  secur'd. 

Ambition  humbled,  mighty  Cities  storm'd, 

6 Or  Laws  establish'd,  and  the  World  reform'd; 

Clos'd  their  long  Glories  with  a sigh,  to  find 
8 Th'unwilling  Gratitude  of  base  mankind! 

All  human  Virtue  to  its  latest  breath 
10  Finds  Envy  never  conquer'd,  but  by  Death. 

The  great  Alcides,  ev'ry  Labour  past, 

12  Had  still  this  Monster  to  subdue  at  last. 

Sure  fate  of  all,  beneath  whose  rising  ray 
14-  Each  Star  of  meaner  merit  fades  away; 

Oppress'd  we  feel  the  Beam  directly  beat, 

Those  Suns  of  Glory  please  not  till  they  set. 

(7-22) 

This  Popean  "sonnet"  is  divided  into  two  halves  of  an 
octet  apiece.  The  mounting  parallels  of  the  first  half 
close  with  the  predicate  (7-8)  which  by  its  climactic 
strength  makes  the  parallels  effective.  The  emphatic 
position  of  the  verb  "clos'd,"  which  begins  the  last 
couplet  after  several  lines  lengthen  the  periodic  sentence 
with  absolute  constructions,  is  complemented  at  the  end  of 
the  line  by  the  run-on  "find" ; and  both  verbs  together 
cause  the  fourth  couplet  to  resolve  swiftly  and  powerfully 
the  preceding  parallels. 

The  second  half  shifts  from  the  mightily  cadenced 
parallels  to  a simpler,  more  natural  syntax.  The  exal- 
tation is  present  but  it  is  quieter;  and  the  second  half 
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repeats  by  variation  the  meaning  of  the  first  half.  What 
the  second  half  says  on  a paraphrastic  level  is  very  simple i 
"Great  men  make  us  uncomfortable  because  we  are  less  than 
they}  we  envy  them,  and  their  glory  does  not  please  us  until 
they  are  safely  dead. " Yet  the  truth  and  urgency  of  the 
passage  lies  not  in  what  such  a paraphrase  can  say  but  in 
the  fusion  of  all  the  elements  of  the  passage  whose  four 
idiomatically  structured  couplets  leap  from  meaning  without 
the  tighter  syntactic  binding  of  the  parallels  in  the  first 
half. 

There  is  no  particular  structure  in  these  eight 
last  lines  which  can  be  usefully  classified.  As  is  so 
often  true  of  Pope's  late  poetry,  his  sentence  forms  are 
almost  as  fluid  and  varied  as  the  sentences  of  ordinary 
speech.  Yet  he  is  as  concise  in  these  simple  structures 
as  he  is  with  the  various  forms  of  zeugma  and  ellipsis  in 
the  early  poems.  For  instance,  the  typical  grammatical 
patterns  which  he  pulls  in  to  complete  a line  such  as  a 
prepositional  phrase,  "to  its  latest  breath,"  or  the 
infinitive  with  an  adverbial  modifier,  "to  subdue  at  last," 
seem  to  fall  more  naturally  into  place  than  in  earlier 
poems  in  which  a great  amount  of  inversion  is  typical. 

Following  the  opening  of  twenty- two  lines,  one  of 
Pope's  finest  passages,  he  breaks  out  with  this  biting 
panegyric  t 
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To  Thee,  the  World  its  present  homage  pays, 

2 The  Harvest  early,  hut  mature  the  Praise: 

Great  Friend  of  LIBERTY!  in  Kings  a Name 
4*  Above  all  Greek,  above  all  Roman  Fame: 

Whose  Word  is  Truth,  as  sacred  and  rever’d, 

6 As  Heav'n's  own  Oracles  from  Altars  heard. 

Wonder  of  Kings!  like  whom,  to  mortal  eyes 
8 None  e'er  has  risen,  and  none  e'er  shall  rise. 
Just  in  one  instance,  be  it  yet  confest 
10  Your  People,  Sir,  are  partial  in  the  rest. 

Foes  to  all  living  worth  except  your  own, 

And  Advocates  for  Folly  dead  and  gone, 

(23-34-) 

The  first  eight  lines  conclude  Pope's  mock-heroic  praise 
of  George  II  in  the  early  part  of  the  poem.  The  second 
and  fourth  couplets  carry  the  blatant  apostrophes  in 
parallels  which  foreshadow  the  more  effective  mock-heroic 
close  of  the  poem.  Suddenly,  with  the  beginning  cf  the 
second  paragraph,  the  apostrophes  and  inflated  diction 
give  way  to  a conversational  tone. 

So  Pope  soars  ludicrously  through  the  mock-heroic 
of  the  last  couplet  of  the  first  paragraph,  then  reins 
in  short,  drops  into  a more  conversational  tone  aud  inter- 
rupts his  satiric  flight  to  bring  into  play  the  rich, 
historic  sense  of  British  literature  which  will  shortly 
follow.  After  Pope  shifts  tone  in  lines  9-10,  he  inserts 
a quieter,  more  deadly  satiric  thrust  in  the  static, 
appositives  of  the  last  couplet  than  in  the  mockery  of  the 
first  paragraph. 

In  shorter  passages,  he  will  work  the  same  kind  of 
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change  of  tone,  in  the  following  instance  a most  subtle 
change  * 

Shakespear,  (whom  you  and  ev'ry  Play-house  hill 
Style  the  divine,  the  matchless,  what  you  will) 

For  gain,  not  glory,  wing’d  his  roving  flight, 

And  grew  Immortal  in  his  own  despight. 

Ben,  old  and  poor,  as  little  seem’d  -co  heed 
Tne  Life  to  come,  in  ev’ry  Poet's  Creed. 

(69-74) 

2he  two  couplets  on  Shakespeare  are  sonorous  and  eloquent 
in  a way  that  the  couplet  on  Jons  on  is  not.  The  sentence 
on  Shakespeare  employs  a parenthetical  subordinate  clause 
with  compound  subjects  and  objects;  then  the  inverted, 
antithetical  prepositional  phrases  follow,  next  the  soaring 
predicate  ’’wing'd  his  roving  flight,”  and  last  the 
concluding  predicate  with  its  hint  of  antithesis  in  the 
third  and  fourth  lines.  In  contrast,  the  sentence  on 
Jonson  is  confined  to  one  couplet;  it  has  one  predicate 
and  fewer  grammatical  elements  than  the  sentence  on 
Shakespeare.  The  "realistic”  and  less  poetic  qualification 
of  Shakespeare,  "for  gain,  not  glory,"  is  subdued  into  the 
long  soaring  sentence.  The  qualification  of  Jonson  is 
emphasized,  however,  in  the  shorter  sentence.  The  shorter, 
more  prosaic  couplet  tries  to  reflect  Jonson* s qualities 
in  contrast  to  Shakespeare’s.  After  all,  Jonson  had  art 
and  judgment,  and  Shakespeare,  nature,  a wilder  quality} 
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If 


In  all  debates  where  Criticks  bear  a part, 

Hot  one  but  nods,  and  talks  of  Johnson’s  art, 
Of  Shakespear's  Hature,  and  of  Cowley’s  Wit; 
How  Beaumont’s  Judgement  check’d  what  Fletcher 

Writ;  /on  o,  \ 

(81-84) 


So  the  couplet  on  Jonson  has  a tone  like  that  of  a sudden 


lowering  of  the  voice.  It  is  a pithy,  swift,  realistic 
remark  in  contrast  to  the  soaring  sentence  on  Shakespeare. 
Tet  no  dis jointure  is  felt  because  of  the  organic  unity 
of  the  thought. 

In  the  next  passage,  there  are  three  couplet  designs 


and  three  slight  differences  of  tone  in  three  paragraphs. 


Then  Marble  soften’d  into  life  grew  warm, 

2 And  yielding  Metal  flow’d  to  human  form: 

Lely  on  animated  Canvas  stole 
4 The  sleepy  Eye , that  spoke  the  melting  soul. 

Ho  wonder  then,  when  all  was  Love  and  Sport, 

6 The  willing  Muses  were  debauch’d  at  Court; 

On  each  enervate  string  they  taught  the  Note 
8 To  pant,  or  tremble  thro'  an  Eunuch's  throat. 

But  Britain,  changeful  as  a Child  at  play, 

10  How  calls  in  Princes,  and  now  turns  away. 

Now  Whig,  now  Tory,  what  we  lov'd  we  hate; 

12  How  all  for  Pleasure,  now  for  Church  and  State; 
How  for  Prerogative,  and  now  for  Laws; 

Effects  unhappy!  from  a Noble  Cause. 

Time  was,  a sober  Englishman  wou'd  knock 
His  servants  up,  and  rise  by  five  a clock, 
Instruct  his  Family  in  ev'ry  rule, 

And  send  his  Wife  to  Church,  his  Son  to  school. 

(147-64) 

The  first  group  of  couplets  (lines  1-8)  are  all  closed  but 
not  all  end— stopped.  The  second  and  the  fourth  couplets 
have  run-on  lines:  the  second  employs  the  run-on  verb 
'stole"  to  give  a sense  of  plastic  expressive  action  to 
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the  painting  described;  and  in  the  fourth,  the  run-on  ends 
the  unit  appropriately  on  the  verb  "pant,"  after  which 
there  is  a pause.  Suiting  the  sound  to  the  sense — more 
than  that — transcending  it  and  suggesting  the  very  form  of 
the  things  described,  the  rhymes  "stiffen"  the  verse,  as 
Pope  would  have  said,  and  rebound  upon  the  sense  of  the 
couplet  in  the  same  way  as  some  of  those  in  the  Essay  on 
Han i "form-warm,"  "stole-soul,"  "sport-court,"  and  "note- 
throat."  Yet  the  linking  of  these  rhymes  is  achieved  by 
couplet  structures  simple  and  linear. 

Then  at  lines  10-15*  the  series  in  anaphora,  re- 
minding  one  of  the  younger  Pope,  emphasizes  the  series  of 
antithetical  actions  which,  alluding  to  several  incidents 
of  British  history,  points  up  the  contradictory  behavior 
of  the  English  people.  The  rather  melancholy  cadence 
takes  the  emphasis  off  the  parallelism. 

After  these  parallels  which  do  not  have  the  sharp 
ring  of  Pope's  earlier  antitheses,  but  a mature,  brooding 
sense  of  Britain's  petulance,  comes  the  "knock-o'clock," 
run-on  couplet,  as  unobtrusive  and  plain  as  ordinary 
conversation. 

The  next  example  illustrates  the  conversational 
structure,  the  off-hand  appearance  of  sudden  impromptu, 
that  Pope  employs  to  achieve  a satire  gentle  in  its  means 
but  sharp  in  its  effects. 
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But  for  the  Wits  of  either  Charles's  days, 

2 The  Mob  of  Gentlemen  who  wrote  with  Ease; 

Sprat,  Carew,  Sedley,  and  a hundred  more, 

4 (Like  twinkling  stars  the  Miscellanies  o'er) 

One  Simile,  that  solitary  shines 
6 In  the  dry  desert  of  a thousand  lines, 

Or  lengthen'd  Thought  that  gleams  thro'  many  a 
page, 

Has  sanctify'd  whole  poems  for  an  age. 

(107-14) 

The  break  between  lines  four  and  five  gives  the  passage 
the  fine  ring  of  conversation.  The  first  four  lines  are 
static  syntactically:  two  appositive  lines  (2  and  3)  are 
controlled  by  the  verb  in  the  innocent  seeming  but  damaging 
subordinate  clause,  "who  wrote  with  ease."  Sprat,  Carew, 
and  Sedley  are  characterized  by  the  static,  naming  syntax 
they  deserve.  The  fourth  line,  a simile  that  "solitary 
shines"  in  the  passage,  illustrates  the  thing  Pope  is 
talking  about,  a favorite  device  of  his,  which  here  pro- 
duces a fine  satiric  touch.  Then  the  whole  group  of 
writers  is  appropriately  hit  by  the  more  direct  completions 
of  the  last  two  couplets. 

Instead  of  the  skillful  suspension  between  beginning 
and  completion  above,  Pope  sometimes  employs  starkly  simple 
structures.  Here  he  has  been  trying  to  persuade  "Augustus" 
that  poets,  compared  to  other  people,  are  really  harmless 
creatures  interested  only  in  their  Muse: 

To  cheat  a Friend,  or  Ward,  he  leaves  to  Peter j 
The  good  man  heaps  up  nothing  but  mere  metre, 
Enjoys  his  Garden  and  his  book  in  Quiet i 
And  then — a perfect  Hermit  in  hi3  diet. 

(197-200) 
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The  directness  of  the  verbs  and  objects  in  the  first  three 
lines  contrasts  with  the  static  last  line  which  quietly 
drives  home  the  satire.  Writers  suffer  from  the  Crown's 
neglect.  They  are  quiet;  and  they  are  frugal  in  their  diet 
because  under  the  reign  of  George  the  Second,  they  must  be. 

Pope  will  take  a long,  rather  formally  and 
artificially  ordered  sentence  then  follow  with  simpler 
ones.  In  the  next  example,  the  triplet  is  majestic  and 
the  following  couplet  plain. 

We  conquer'd  Prance,  but  felt  our  captive's 
charms; 

2 Her  Arts  victorious  triumph'd  o'er  our  Armsi 
Britain  to  soft  refinements  less  a foe, 

4 Wit  grew  polite,  and  Numbers  learn'd  to  flow. 

Waller  was  smooth;  but  Dryden  taught  to  Join 
6 The  varying  verse,  the  full  resounding  line, 

The  long  majestic  march,  and  energy  divine. 

8 Tho'  still  some  traces  of  our  rustic  vein 

And  splay-foot  verse,  remain'd,  and  will  remain. 

(265-71) 

Inversions  customary  to  the  form  are  present  in  the  first 
two  couplets.  Then  comes  the  famous  triplet,  formal  and 
majestic  in  tone,  imitative  of  Dryden* s best  tone  and 
movement,  yet  simple  and  idiomatic.  It  achieves  its 
power  through  the  sound  of  its  rhymes  and  through  the  use 
of  its  sonorous  direct  objects;  and  in  the  last  line,  the 
first  object  is  slow,  the  final  one  faster.  The  last 
couplet  contrasts  with  the  sonorous  triplet.  It  is  short, 
lacking  the  rolling  objects  of  the  triplet.  Sibilants, 
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juxtapositions  of  alliterative  vowels,  "of  our,"  and  the 
occurrence  of  "rustic"  starts  the  homely  couplet.  Then 
the  vulgarism,  "splay-foot  verse"  takes  a weak  verb, 
"remains,"  which  in  turn  is  doubled  by  "will  remain."  The 
repetition  of  "verse"  as  well  as  the  slant  rhyme  "divine- 
vein"  ties  the  couplet  to  the  triplet.  Pope  is  seldom  so 
bold  in  changing  his  tone  in  his  earlier  poems. 

The  magnificent  final  thirty  lines  of  the  poem  bring 
the  various  couplet  structures  and  the  various  tones  to  a 
unified  climax  which  reveals  the  power  and  sweep  of  Pope's 
couplets  as  well  as  does  the  opening  of  the  poem: 

Not  with  such  Majesty,  such  bold  relief, 

2 The  Forms  august  of  King,  or  conqu'ring  Chief, 
E'er  swell *d  on  Marble;  as  in  Verse  have  shin'd 

4 (In  polish'd  Verse)  the  Manners  and  the  Mind. 

Oh I could  I mount  on  the  Maeonian  wing, 

6 Your  Arms,  your  Actions,  your  Repose  to  sing! 

What  seas  you  travers'd!  and  what  fields  you 
f ought ! 

5 Your  Country's  Peace,  how  oft,  how  dearly  bought! 
How  barb'rous  rage  subsided  at  your  word, 

10  And  Nations  wonder'd  while  they  dropp'd  the  sword! 

How,  when  you  nodded,  o'er  the  land" and  deep, 

12  Peace  stole  her  x-dng,  and  wrapt  the  world  in 
sleep} 

Till  Earth's  extremes  your  mediation  own, 

14  And  Asia's  Tyrants  tremble  at  your  Throne — 

But  Verse  alas!  your  Majesty  disdains; 

16  And  I'm  not  us'd  to  Panegyric  strains: 

The  Zeal  of  Fools  offends  at  any  time, 

18  But  most  of  all,  the  Zeal  of  Fools  in  ryme. 

Besides,  a fate  attends  on  all  I write, 

20  That  when  I aim  at  praise,  they  say  I bite. 

A vile  Encomium  doubly  ridicules; 

22  There's  nothing  blackens  like  the  ink  of  fools; 

If  true,  a woful  likeness,  and  if  lyes, 

24  "Praise  undeserv'd  is  scandal  in  disguise:" 

Well  may  he  blush,  who  gives  it,  or  receives; 
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26  And  when  I flatter,  let  my  dirty  leaves  • 
(Like  Journals,  Odes  and  such  forgotten  things 
28  As  Susden,  Philips,  Settle,  writ  of  Kings) 

Cl oath  spice,  line  trunks,  or  flutt'ring  in  a row. 
Befringe  the  rails  of  Bedlam  and  Sohoe. 

(390-419) 

In  the  passage  preceding  the  one  above,  Pope  refers  to 
Charles  II  and  William  III  who  consigned  the  fame  of  their 
faces  and  figures  to  the  sculptor  Bernini  and  the  painter 
Knell er  respectively  (11.  380-89).  Pope  pointed  out  that 
though  these  kings  possessed  discrimination  in  stone 
paint  they  perhaps  lacked  in  judging  wit.  Now  Pope  is 
ready  to  deal  with  George  II;  and  in  the  swelling,  inverted 
sentence  of  the  first  lines  above  (1—4),  he  opens  the 
curtains  on  the  satiric  drama  to  follow.  The  complicated 
subordinate  clause  (3—4)  is  placed  last  and  its  subject 
is  inverted  to  the  last  position;  in  the  following  lines 
the  manners  and  mind  of  George  II,  as  they  have  shone  in 
the  lines  of  earlier  flattering  panegyrists,  shall  be  made 
to  shine  here. 

In  the  next  section  (5-14)  Pope  provides  a specimen 
of  panegyric  verse.  He  merely  writes  an  introduction  to  a 
panegyric,  but  succeeds  in  a curt  satire  on  the  type — its 
subject  matter  and  its  style.  He  employs  the  device  of 
desiring  abilities  commensurate  with  the  momentous  occasion, 
desiring  in  vain.  The  "if  only  I could"  construction  is 

perhaps  most  familiar  to  us  from  the  chorus  of  Henry  7 

"0  for  a muse  of  fire"— but  its  antecedents  are  legion. 
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particularly  in  the  poems  of  personal  praise  which  Pope  was 
here  evoking.  Accordingly  when  the  poet  begins  ”0!  could 
I mount,"  he  not  only  implies  ironically  that  Homer’s  own 
talents  are  requisite  to  sing  the  exploits  of  George,  but 
his  use  of  the  stereotype  construction  announces  that  the 
lines  will  promptly  attempt  the  sublime.  They  do.  In 
being  decorously  "overwhelmed"  by  George’s  arms  and  actions, 
Pope  is  following  the  custom  and  the  temptation  of  the  form: 
one  almost  necessarily  equivocates  when  he  desires  "to  sing” 
arms  and  actions.  Pope  takes  advantage  of  the  unconscious 
equivocation  of  the  panegyrists,  which  he  mimics,  and 
augments  the  pejorative  element  by  alluding  to  sleep  and  by 
alluding  to  the  unpopular  pacifistic  policies  of  Walpole 
which  were  thought  to  buy  peace  at  any  price.  The 
rapturous  exclamations  satirize  the  makers  of  panegyrics 
as  well  as  their  exalted  patron;  but  the  tone  of  the 
passage  is  the  tone  of  sublimity,  authentically  so,  however 
far  the  incongruity  of  the  vacuous  praise  of  a vapid  monarch 
may  halt  the  lines  short  of  the  true  sublime.  It  is  there- 
fore from  a real  elevation  of  tone  that  Pope  drops — with 
only  one  intervening  step — to  the  colloquial  level*  "I'm 
not  us’d  to." 

And  here  Pope  speaks  in  his  own  person,  for  the 
bitter  blunt  truth  of  the  whole  satire  has  finally  emerged. 
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The  mocking,  soaring  compound  elements  of  the  panegyric 
(5-14)  are  missing,  and  Pope  is  blunt  and  terse.  One 
clipped,  unadorned  statement  follows  another  as  Pope  shows 
the  King  bitten  by  a vile  encomium  which  is  lies  and 
"scandal  in  disguise*"  Pope  has  written  (5-14)  ironically 
undeserved  praise  and  turns  in  these  nervous,  idiomatic 
couplets  to  dismiss  the  vacuous  zeal  of  the  panegyric. 

The  three  closing  couplets  are  a gallant  and 
scornful  ending  of  the  preceding  sections.  The  subordinate 
clause,  "and  when  I flatter,”  holds  up  the  passage,  then 
comes  the  main  noun  in  "let  my  dirty  leaves,"  which  in 
turn  is  held  off  from  its  verb  while  the  biting  parenthesis 
summarizes  all  the  vile  encomiasts  in  scornful,  stopped 
consonants,  and  sibilants  combined  with  short  "i's.”  In 
the  last  two  lines,  the  predicates  complete  their  subject 
"leaves,"  and  perform  their  effective  task.  The  emphatic 
pauses  between  the  predicates  and  the  descriptive  participle 
give  way  to  a fine  cadence  in  the  last  line  which  from  the 
beginning  verb,  "befringe,"  sweeps  through  its  objects 
without  a pause.  The  satirist’s  leaves  befringe  and 
flutter  upon,  not  places  of  humiliation  but,  as  the  move- 
ment and  tone  of  the  lines  suggest,  the  high  battlements 
of  his  own  integrity  and  honor  in  a corrupt  literary  world. 

These  last  thirty  lines  illustrate  some  of  the  final 
developments  of  Pope's  couplet  structures.  (There  is  almost 
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no  inversion  of  subject  and  verb,  or  of  verb  and  object 
except  in  the  first  four  lines.  But  the  inversion  within 
these  is  a rugged,  idiomatic  kind  which  seems  inevitable. 
Exact  ivord  by  word  transcription  back  into  natural  order 
is  impossible;  the  easy,  obvious  inversions  in  Pope’s  early 
couplets  are  quite  different  from  this  where  the  inversion 
is  an  integral  part  of  the  achievement  of  appropriate  tone. 
While  predominantly  straightf orward,  the  syntax  of  lines  5 
through  14  is  rigidly  stylized  for  the  satiric  effect. 

Pope's  inversions  in  To  Augustus  and  in  most  of  his  late 
poems  are  organically  fused  into  the  natural  poetic 
emphasis • 

The  dominant  couplets  of  the  Rape  of  the  Lock,  as 
we  have  seen,  were  also  straightforward,  but  in  a different 
way  from  those  of  To  Augustus.  The  neat  compound  structures 
and  the  smooth  syntax  characteristic  of  the  earlier  poem 
are  rarer  here.  The  couplets  of  To  Augustus  are  more 
idiomatic  than  those  of  the  Rape  of  the  Lock,  but  not  so 
rugged  as  those  of  the  Dunciad.  Even  though  Pope  employs 
fewer  inversions,  his  rhymes  are  as  effective  as  ever, 
but  the  syntax  is  not  pointed  toward  the  rhymes  as  it 
often  is  in  Pope's  poems  earlier  than  the  Dunciad  of  1729. 

For  all  their  individual  structural  differences,  the 
couplets  of  this  poem  are  managed  so  that  Pope  can  shift 
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tones  rapidly  and  effectively.  The  thought  is  unified;  and 
Pope  connects  differently  structured  couplets  that  carry 
shifts  of  tone  by  some  device  such  as  alliteration,  slant 
rhyme,  repetition  of  run-on  lines,  or  similarity  of  cadence. 
Frequently  as  we  have  seen,  he  will  achieve  change  of  tone 
by  contrasting  a short  ''low"  sentence,  line  or  couplet  with 
a long,  periodic  one;  by  juxtaposing  an  end-stopped  line 
with  a run  on  one;  and  by  varying  the  positions  of  different 
grammatical  elements. 

Pope  cut  down  on  the  frequency  and  length  of  some 
of  his  characteristic  structures.  His  anaphoric  parallels 
are  shorter  and  never  rigid;  when  he  employs  strict 
syntactic  parallels,  he  quickly  shifts  or  modulates  to 
some  other  structure.  He  uses  more  run-on  lines  with 
greater  freedom  and  in  a variety  of  structures  for 
conversational  ease,  for  swiftness,  and  for  kinetic 
imitation.  Fewer  imperative  structures,  fewer  apostrophes, 
exclamations  and  other  parenthetical  expressions  occur. 

A complicated,  spread-out  grammar  like  that  of  the  Dune i ad 
is  present,  but  it  is  made  to  seem  less  noticeable  because 
of  the  more  conversational  tone.  Tricks  and  twists  of 
syntax  do  not  call  attention  to  themselves,  and  when  they 
occur,  are  more  organically  incorporated  into  the  meaning 
than  those  of  the  Dunciad.  Most  important,  another  of 


Pope’s  constant  methods,  zeugma  and  chiasmus,  is  seldom 
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used  in  To  Augustus.  As  Pope  grew  old  he  preferred  to 
achieve  economy  in  the  less  stylized  syntactic  manner  of 
the  Epistle  to  Dr.  Arbuthnot ; when  he  employed  special 
effects  in  syntax,  no  matter  how  complicated,  they  were 
organically  a part  of  the  thought  and  tone. 

It  is  fruitless,  but  interesting  to  speculate  about 
what  changes  Pope  would  have  made  in  his  couplet  designs 
and  structures  if  he  had  the  health  to  write  for  ten  more 
years  after  the  publication  of  To  Augustus.  We  have  seen 
how  he  began  in  the  Pastorals,  in  the  Essay  on  Criticism, 
and  in  winds or— Pores t with  couplets  whose  structures  were 
informed  by  figures  of  rhetoric,  frequent  balances  employing 
zeugma  and  chiasmus,  and  other  more  subtle,  creative  twists 
of  syntax.  After  the  Rape  of  the  Lock  all  of  the  earlier 
techniques  were  gradually  softened  and  in  some  cases 
replaced,  or  transcended  by  others.  This  does  not  mean 
that  Pope  abandoned  the  earlier  structures,  but  that  they 
became  less  prominent,  less  dominant.  After  the  Essay  on 
Man,  they  are  never  the  dominant  structures  but  subservient 
to  the  more  idiomatic,  straight  couplet  structures  of 
Pope’s  later  period.  There  is  also  a slight  tendency 
throughout  Pope’s  career  to  an  increase  in  run-on  lines, 
although  this  does  not  mean  that  he  will  have  more  run-on 
lines  in  every  later  poem  than  in  every  earlier  one.  The 
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end-stopped  line  is,  of  course,  always  dominant,  but  is 
more  varied  with  run-on' s.^ 

Pope  could  achieve  in  his  late  poetry  any  kind  of 
effect— sharp  wit,  mordant  irony,  sarcasm,  mockery,  noble 
exaltation,  and  melancholy,  without  syntactic  pyrotechnics. 
One  would  expect  more  verbal  fireworks  in  the  late  satires, 
but  as  we  have  seen,  expectation  is  disappointed.  His 
couplet  designs  and  structures  have  changed.  The  changes 
do  not  indicate  that  Pope  would  ever  have  abandoned  the 
heroic  couplet  for  some  other  form,  but  they  indicate 
speculatively  at  least,  that  his  couplet  would  have  become 
even  more  sinuous,  and  more  versatile. 

Thus  by  the  end  of  his  career,  Pope  wrought 
important  changes  in  his  couplet  structures.  The  basic 
form  of  the  couplet  is  held  clearly;  but  the  modifications 
described  in  this  study  show  that  the  couplets  of  his  last 
works  are  different  in  a vital  way  from  the  couplets  of 
the  early  poems.  Pope's  "development"  of  his  couplet 
styles,  however,  is  not  to  be  equated  with  "improvement." 

So  clearly  are  theme  and  couplet  design  and  structure  bound 
together  in  Pope's  best  poems  that  a good  early  poem,  such 


5 

For  example,  in  To  Augustus  13  per  cent  of  the 
couplets  contain  a run-on  line;  and  the  fourth  book  of  the 
Dune i ad  contains  12  per  cent.  In  contrast,  the  Essay  on 
Criticism  contains  6 per  cent,  the  Rape  of  the  Lock 
7 per  cent  and  Eloisa  to  Abelard  7 per  cent. 
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as  the  Rape  of  the  Lock  is  not  inferior  to  To  Augustus  or 
the  Dune i ad  of  17^3  because  of  the  different  couplet  styles. 
They  are  different  kinds  of  poems j for  it  is  unthinkable 
that  the  couplet  structures  of  To  Augustus  would  be 
appropriate  to  the  themes  of  the  Essay  on  Criticism.  Each 
poem  in  its  individual  poetic  way  represents  an  organic 
unity  of  theme  and  couplet  style. 

It  is  these  changes — the  creation  of  various  couplet 
structures  and  designs  for  different  kinds  of  poems  that 
make  Pope’s  couplet  styles  vital  from  his  first  poem  to 
his  last.  Because  he  wrote  with  perfect  control  he  could 
exercise  the  resulting  freedom  to  create  different  structures 
and  designs  to  fit  the  requirements  of  his  different  themes 
and  poetic  conceptions.  The  organic  functions  of  his 
couplet  structures  and  designs,  therefore,  underlie  Pope's 
lasting  vitality  and  his  continuing  interest  as  a poet. 
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